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FOREWORD 

When  Cousin  D.  B.  Swartzendruber  called  me  to  his  bedside  and  asked  me 
to  finish  the  work  of  compiling  the  story  of  the  life  of  our  Grandfather 
Frederick  Swartzendruber,  I  knew  very  little  of  his  plans.  We  had  some¬ 
times  talked  about  the  interesting  things  our  parents  had  told  us,  and  we 
agreed  that  such  things  should  be  recorded  for  the  benefit  of  future  genera¬ 
tions.  I  thought  that  he  was  the  one  of  the  family  who  could  do  it.  Not  only 
was  he  historically  minded  but  he  had  more  of  the  old  historical  records  of  the 
family  than  anyone  else  had  at  that  time.  He  had  given  much  time  and 
thought  to  gathering  records  of  the  family  and  had  a  good  start  on  the  geneal¬ 
ogies  of  our  Grandfather  Frederick’s  family. 

Cousin  Dan  had  already  put  much  time  and  energy  into  this  work  and  he 
was  concerned  that  it  should  be  finished.  As  be  began  to  talk  about  what 
should  be  done  further,  he  became  so  engrossed,  as  he  swung  his  feet  out  and 
sat  on  the  side  of  the  bed  to  tell  me  what  he  had  done  and  what  should  be 
done  next.  I  saw  he  was  going  far  beyond  his  strength,  so  I  told  him  he 
needed  rest,  and  that  I  would  take  the  materials  with  me  and  study  them  for 
several  days,  and  then  come  back  when  he  felt  better.  But  the  time  never 
came  that  he  could  give  me  his  plan  for  the  book.  In  a  few  weeks  he  passed 
on  to  his  eternal  reward,  his  work  on  earth  done.  We  are  without  much  of 
the  material  we  might  have  had  if  he  had  lived  to  finish  this  work. 

Later  we  learned  that  a  distant  cousin,  Major  P.  Schwartzentruber  of 
Westmoreland,  N.  Y.,  was  working  on  a  much  larger  group  history  of 
Schwartzentrubers  which  was  to  include  our  group.  So  we  were  glad  and 
subscribed  for  books.  Cousin  Dan  had  sent  a  copy  of  his  records  for  this 
larger  book.  So  we  waited  until  we  learned  that  this  large  Schwartzentruber 
book  could  not  be  printed  because  of  the  expense  involved.  But  by  then  our 
records  were  old,  and  had  to  be  revised  and  rewritten,  and  brought  up  to  date. 

When  we  started  on  it  again,  we  decided  to  include  our  grandmother’s 
ancestral  history,  as  well  as  our  grandfather’s,  as  far  back  as  reliable  records 
are  available,  and  also  to  give  what  we  could  of  the  history  of  the  times  in 
which  their  ancestors  lived. 

We  appreciate  the  help  of  the  entire  family  in  supplying  the  data  for  the 
genealogies,  and  especially  of  those  who  contributed  the  Reminiscences  which 
light  up  the  family  records  with  the  realities  of  the  times  in  which  our  ances¬ 
tors  lived.  _ 

Some  of  the  information  we  were  able  to  glean  from  existing  family  record 
books  and  some  from  history  books  that  deal  with  the  condition  of  the  times 
in  which  our  ancestors  lived.  We  tried  to  give  credit,  as  much  as  practical,  to 
the  sources  from  which  such  was  taken.  Some  of  the  history  of  the  Yoders 


Mas  supplied  by  Mrs.  Leonard  Kreider  of  Wadsworth,  Ohio.  She  has  the 
records  that  her  uncle,  J.  E.  Weaver  of  BlufFton  College,  now  deceased,  had 
gathered  of  the  Yoder  family.  Then  our  thanks  is  due  Florence  Yoder,  who 
gathered  the  data,  and  compiled  it,  of  her  grandmother,  Anna’s,  descendants ; 
and  also  to  Barbara  Detwiler,  who  did  the  same  for  her  grandfather,  Valen¬ 
tine's,  family.  Then,  to  those  of  my  immediate  family  who  helped  with  the 
proofreading  and  typing  of  the  manuscripts  and  gave  their  support  and  help 
in  every  other  way  to  make  this  work  possible,  I  should  express  my  apprecia¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  to  all  the  many  kind  friends  whose  suggestions  and  encourage¬ 
ment  helped  to  give  shape  to  what  you  now  hold  in  your  hand. 

We  all  tried  to  keep  mistakes  to  a  minimum,  to  keep  the  subject  matter  as 
brief  as  possible  and  still  give  the  information  we  felt  a  family  history  should 
give,  and  to  arrange  the  genealogies  in  such  a  way  that  relationships  can  be 
traced  easily  forward  to  descendants  or  back  to  ancestors.  Where  families 
are  recorded  in  other  family  histories  which  we  are  familiar  with,  we  give  the 
references  where  they  may  be  found.  Most  of  the  family  record  books  are 
out  of  print,  but  often  they  may  be  found  in  libraries  or  among  relatives. 
By  following  these  references  the  older  families  may  be  traced  to  a  very  wide 
range  of  historical  and  genealogical  background. 

In  the  descending  families  each  one  has  a  family  serial  number  in  the  index, 
which  refers  to  the  family  where  he  may  be  found.  The  number  in  the  index 
is  always  the  number  of  the  head  of  the  family,  whether  husband  or  wife, 
who  is  the  descendant  (blood  related)  in  the  family.  The  marriage  partner  is 
always  named  after  the  one  who  has  the  serial  number  (whether  husband  or 
wife)  and  the  one  born  in  the  family  is  considered  the  head  of  the  family  in 
this  genealogy. 

A  few  families  were  added  after  the  numbering  had  been  done  and  in  order 
to  avoid  numbering  them  over,  decimals  are  used  to  take  up  the  extra  families. 

We  are  sorry  for  the  unavoidable  delays,  but  trust  there  was  no  great  loss 
without  some  small  gain  as  the  added  information  should  compensate  for  the 
time  consumed. 

Amos  J.  Gingerich,  head  of  family  91. 
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Errata 


Numbers  in  table  of  contents  (on  opposite  page)  p.  5  refer  to 
pages  of  book. 

Numbers  in  general  index  pp.  177—180,  and  those  following 
here  are  the  family  serial  numbers. 

110  add  He  m  (2)  Apr.  15,  1945  Fanny  Chupp  dau  Eli 
and  Catherine  Chupp  b  at  Mylo,  N.  Dak.  Feb.  24,  1924. 

225  add  Martha  and  Chris  had  child  —  Floyd  Eugene  b 
Nov.  3,  1931  m  by  J.  D.  Graber  Dec.  24,  1955  to  La  Donna 
Zehr  dau  of  Clarence  D  and  Clara  (Horsch)  Zehr  b  Aug.  13, 
1936  child  Constance  Renee  b  Oct.  19,  1956. 

211  add  (2)  David  H.  b  Aug.  23,  1951  ;  (3)  James  E.  b 
Mar.  26,  1955. 

216  add  Galen  Clark  b  Aug.  24,  1952;  217  Douglas 
Brent  b  Apr.  12,  1955. 

219  (2)  Larry  Dean  b  Sep.  26,  1951  ;  (3)  Sandra  Kay  b 
Dec.  29,  1957. 

220  Sara  Jo  b  July  27,  1957;  234  Children  (1)  and 
(2)  are  from  a  former  marriage;  226  insert  (8)  John  F.  b 
Dec.  19,  1900  d  of  diphtheria  March  19,  1903. 

266  Dau.  Mary  Anna  b  July  18,  1924  —  R.N.  La  Junta 
School  of  Nursing  1929. 

For  family  head  index  p.  177  —  Gingerichs;  Magdalena  m 
Fash  John  59;  Maxine  m  Burden  Bill  107;  Edward  M.  m 
Witbaard  Neetlje  75. 
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GRANDFATHER'S  CLOCK 

I  am  a  grandfather  clock.  I  can  still  strike, 

But  I  never  like  to  knock. 

Before  I  could  stand,  they  brought  me  from  Switzerland. 

At  least  six  grandfathers  I  have  had; 

And  not  one  was  too  bad,  although  before  I  was  old 
One  did  trade  me  for  a  colt. 

The  poorest  one  I  have  had  so  far  yet 
Gave  me  away  to  pay  an  old  debt. 

Before  I  was  tall,  they  always  all 
Had  to  hang  me  on  a  wall. 

While  I  was  yet  bare,  one  made  me  a  case 
So  I  could  stand  up  to  show  my  face. 

When  there  was  a  flood,  and  the  waters  came  up, 

Or  a  fire,  when  the  house  burned  down, 

Why  should  I  frown  or  even  pout 

When  there  was  a  grandpa  to  get  me  out. 

It  is  true  when  they  tell  you, 

There  was  more  I  could  do  when  I  was  new. 

I  was  then  not  a  dummy,  nor  yet  a  near  dunce 

For  then  I  knew  well  and  could  tell  the  day  of  the  month. 

Now  you  may  believe,  it  is  not  too  strange  when  they  say, 

I  had  a  way  to  know,  and  could  show,  the  moon  change. 

You  should  also  know  that  in  days  of  yore,  my  hands  were  four 
While  now  as  you  see  they  are  only  three. 

I  can  still  run,  although  I  never  walked, 

I  can  count  to  twelve  although  I  seldom  talk. 

Almost  all  I  need  to  say  is  about  the  time  of  day — 

Then  why  should  I  worry  or  fret? 

I  may  be  here  a  hundred  more  years  yet, 

If  time  does  abide.  Whatever  betide, 

I  have  no  fears  for  all  the  years, 

When  a  grandpa  stands  by  my  side. 

A.  J.  G.,  Family  No.  90. 
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THE  STORY  OF  GRANDFATHER'S  CLOCK 


This  “Grandfather’s  Clock”  is  very  old  and  its  history  is  interesting  to 
members  of  the  family.  The  original  metal  dial  has  S.  Hofjard,  Berne,  S. 
printed  on  it.  The  first  person  whom  we  know  owned  the  clock  was  Jacob 

Kauffman,  the  grandfather  of  Lydia 
(Kauffman)  Gingerich.  I  he  Kauff¬ 
mans  came  to  Iowa  in  1854  and 
probably  brought  the  clock  with 
them.  They  traded  the  clock  to 
Joseph  P.  Miller  for  a  colt.  It  was 
there  that  Grandfather  Swartzen- 
druber  found  it,  in  the  children’s 
playroom,  and  received  it  in  payment 
for  a  debt,  likely  a  thrasher  bill. 

Grandfather  cleaned  and  repaired 
it,  and  it  kept  time  for  him  as  long 
as  he  lived.  It  had  never  had  an 
enclosure  for  the  works,  but  was 
simply  hung  on  a  wall  where  the 
weights  could  go  to  the  floor.  Then, 
of  course,  it  needed  to  be  wound  up 
again.  In  1866  Grandfather’s  half 
brother,  Daniel  P.  Guengerich, 
made  the  case  for  it  out  of  solid 
walnut  lumber,  no  doubt  sawed  on 
their  father’s  sawmill,  built  when 
he  came  to  Iowa. 

After  Grandfather  died  in  1895 
his  daughter,  Catharina,  received  the 
clock  and  it  kept  time  for  her  fam¬ 
ily  as  long  as  she  lived.  After  she  died  in  1930  her  son  Daniel  received  the 
clock  and  his  family  had  it  until  his  death  in  1955  when  his  brother  Amos 
received  it.  It  is  he  who  is  standing  by  it  in  the  picture. 

It  needed  some  repairs  when  it  was  brought  to  Iowa  again,  this  time  from 
Michigan,  and  so  another  brother,  Simon,  gave  it  a  new  face,  new  cords,  a 
new  second  hand  and  a  few  minor  items  which,  with  parcel  post,  amounted  to 

$2.50. 
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GRANDFATHER’S  CLOCK 


It  runs  good,  keeps  almost  perfect  time,  strikes  the  hours  right,  day  and 
night,  and  does  not  stop  when  the  electric  current  goes  off.  The  day  of  the 
month  hand  is  gone,  and  parts  of  the  works  that  show  the  moon  changes  are 
also  gone,  although  it  has  been  repaired  so  that  it  does  show  the  moon  changes. 
As  far  as  we  know  it  has  never  been  in  the  shop  of  a  professional  clock  repair¬ 
man. 


“We  live  in  deeds ,  not  years ;  in  thought,  not  breath; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 

IV e  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.  He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best. 

Life’s  but  a  means  unto  an  end;  that  end 
Beginning,  mean,  and  end  of  all  things — God.” 

— Philip  James  Bailey 


THE  OLD  CLOCK  ON  THE  STAIRS 

By  day  its  voice  is  low  and  light; 

Bui  in  the  silent  dead  of  night, 

Distinct  as  a  passing  footstep’s  fall, 

It  echoes  along  the  vacant  hall, 

Along  the  ceiling,  along  the  floor, 

And  seems  to  say,  at  each  chamber-door, — 
“Forever — never! 

Never — forever  !” 

Through  days  of  sorrow  and  of  mirth, 
Through  days  of  death  and  days  of  birth. 
Through  every  swift  vicissitude 
Of  changeful  time,  unchanged  it  has  stood, 
And  as  if,  like  God,  it  all  things  saw, 

It  calmly  repeats  those  words  of  awe, — 
“Forever — never  ! 

Never — forever  !” 


— Longfellow 


THE  FAITH  OF  OUR  FATHERS 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  faith  and  life  of  our  forefathers  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  religious,  political,  and  physical  life  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived  in  their  generations.  As  a  background  of  the  life  of  our 
grandfather,  Frederick  Schwartzendruber,  and  his  wife,  our  grandmother, 
Sarah  Yoder,  it  is  simple  enough  to  say  the  former  was  born  in  Germany  and 
the  latter  in  Pennsylvania.  But  why  did  they  meet  when  they  became  of  mar¬ 
riageable  age  in  the  state  of  Maryland?  Why  they  were  called  Amish  Men- 
nonites  and  why  they  moved  to  Iowa  when  a  young  married  couple  is  not  so 
easily  explained.  Grandmother’s  folks  left  Switzerland  and  came  to  America, 
perhaps  not  too  far  from  the  same  time  Grandfather’s  folks  left  their  native 
Switzerland  and  emigrated  to  France  or  Germany.  We  are  certain  that  the 
Yoders  came  to  America  almost,  if  not  quite,  a  hundred  years  before  the 
Swartzendrubers  ventured  to  cross  the  ocean  and  seek  a  home  in  the  New 
World  among  the  “Red  Jews,” — as  the  Indians  were  sometimes  contemptu¬ 
ously  called  by  those  who  would  discourage  people  from  going  to  America. 
Whether  our  grandparent’s  great-grandparents  knew  anything  of  each  other 
in  Switzerland,  we  may  never  know.  But  that  they  had  a  very  similar  reli¬ 
gious  history,  and  background  of  economic  struggle  for  existence  in  the  times 
in  which  they  lived  is  not  to  be  doubted.  The  answers  to  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  we  may  have  wondered  about,  we  shall  try  to  answer  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages.  Truly  facts  are  often  more  wonderful  than  fiction. 

Conditions  in  Europe  When  Our  Forebears  Came  to  America 

For  many  centuries  matters  political,  economic  and  religious,  had  been 
growing  from  bad  to  worse  for  Christians  in  Europe.  Combining  what  is 
available  of  sacred  history  (Bible  records)  with  what  we  have  in  secular  his¬ 
tory,  from  various  sources,  we  are  able  to  get  a  reliable  picture  of  the  times  in 
which  our  forebears  lived.  From  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  the 
Christian  Faith  spread  rapidly  in  spite  of  severe  persecution  until  it  was  be¬ 
coming  a  powerful  influence  in  the  then  known  world.  How  the  Great  Roman 
Empire  had  been  able  to  extend  its  power  and  glory  to  the  uttermost  borders 
of  its  vast  domains  is  hard  enough  for  historians  to  explain.  But  for  us  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  the  emperor  of  such  a  vast  domain  could  command  that  his  people 
worship  him,  and  that  all  good  citizens  join  in  the  sacrifices  to  the  deified  head 
of  their  state  is  equally  as  hard.  How  this  powerful  Roman  Monarchy  became 
broken  up  into  the  feudal  system  with  its  principalities  and  cantons  and  inde- 
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THE  YODER-SWARTZENDRUBER  HISTORY 


pendent  states  in  which  our  forefathers  lived  and  suffered, — and  out  of  which 
they  came  to  America,  is  another  wonder  of  history. 

By  the  end  of  the  third  century,  Christianity  had  made  great  progress  and 
had  spread  far  and  wide  throughout  the  Roman  Empire.  In  spite  of — if, 
indeed,  not  because  of — the  persecution  of  the  pagan  populace  and  their  gov¬ 
ernments,  the  Christian  Faith  grew  and  prospered.  When  men,  women,  and 
even  youth  bore  testimony  to  the  power  of  the  true  God  in  their  lives,  by 
enduring  joyfully  the  most  cruel  torture  of  body  and  the  most  horrible  death 
for  the  sake  of  their  faith,  many  were  convinced  of  the  reality  of  their  religion. 

There  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  after  several  centuries  of  trying  to  exter¬ 
minate  the  hated  sect  called  Christians,  an  emperor  of  the  Great  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  would  accept  Christianity.  Emperor  Constantine  accepted  Christianity 
early  in  the  fourth  century.  For  some  time  there  seems  to  have  been  religious 
freedom.  Soon  Christianity  was  declared  the  religion  of  the  State  and  pagan 
worship  was  forbidden.  Church  membership  was  made  compulsory.  Pagan, 
idolatrous  practices  and  superstitions  were  brought  into  worship  and  religious 
services.  Many  God-fearing  souls  could  not  collaborate  with  the  idolatrous, 
paganized  form  of  a  church,  of  which  the  Emperor  was  the  head  instead  of  the 
Christ  of  Calvary.  For  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  true  evangelical  Faith 
of  our  fathers  was  under  a  cloud  of  persecution.  However,  they  were  tried  as 
gold  is  tried  in  the  fire. 

The  Fiery  Trials  of  Persecution 

Thieleman  J.  van  Bracht,  in  his  book  of  martyrs  entitled  “The  Bloody 
Theatre,  or  Martyrs  Mirror”  gives  a  historical  account  of  very  many  of  the 
multitudes  of  Christians  who  died  for  their  faith.  These  accounts  take  us 
from  the  time  of  Christ,  almost  to  the  time  that  our  forefathers  left  Switzer¬ 
land.  The  suffering  these  Christians  endured  during  this  epoch  is  beyond  de¬ 
scription.  Truly  they  were  like  sheep  led  to  their  slaughter  (Isa.  53  :7).  They 
were  crucified,  stoned,  beheaded,  torn  by  wild  beasts,  burned  alive,  imprisoned, 
banished,  sold  into  galley  slavery,  and  tortured  in  the  most  cruel  and  inhuman 
ways  that  depraved  human  ingenuity  could  devise.  Yet  it  seemed  the  more 
they  were  persecuted,  the  more  their  faith  grew  and  prospered.  We  can  ac¬ 
count  for  the  triumph  of  the  faith  of  our  fathers  in  no  other  way  except 
through  the  “Overruling  Power  and  Providence  of  God”  as  we  read  in  Isaiah 

54:17. 

The  Protestant  Reformation 

During  these  many  years  of  religious  persecution  of  the  defenseless  Chris¬ 
tians,  the  Romans  had  built  an  elaborate  system  of  church  organization  in 
collaboration  with  the  rulers  of  various  states.  This  had  become  very  burden¬ 
some  and  unpopular.  The  persecution,  corruption,  graft,  oppression  and  taxa- 
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tion  had  become  almost  unbearable  and  paved  the  way  for  the  reformation. 
Luther  in  Germany,  Zwingli  in  Switzerland,  and  John  Calvin  and  John  Knox 
in  France  and  England  launched  their  reform  movements  almost  simulta¬ 
neously.  These,  together  with  the  political  jealousies  and  grievances,  precipi¬ 
tated  disastrous  wars  which  culminated  in  a  treaty,  which  left  the  German 
rulers  free  to  choose  for  their  respective  states  the  religion  of  their  people, — 
either  Lutheran  or  Catholic. 

However,  this  Treaty  of  Augsburg,  1555,  left  Calvin  and  Zwingli  out  and 
left  a  door  open  for  more  trouble.  Now  every  German  had  to  he  either  a 
Catholic  or  a  Lutheran,  depending  upon  where  he  lived. 

The  Thirty  Years  War 

For  almost  another  century,  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  were  torn  by 
so-called  religious  wars.  These  were  often  more  political  than  religious. 
There  was  indescribable  suffering  and  bloodshed.  By  the  end  of  the  Thirty 
Years  War  ( 1618-1648)  the  nations  were  so  exhausted  that  they  seemed  to  be 
ready  to  make  peace  at  any  price.  It  is  said  that  the  misery  and  suffering  of 
Germany  during  the  Thirty  Years  War  is  well  nigh  unbelievable.  Many 
regions  were  almost  depopulated.  Whole  cities  were  wiped  out  altogether.  In 
some  sections  the  population  was  reduced  by  half,  others  by  one-third.  Men 
and  women  had  been  slaughtered  by  the  thousand.  What  is  said  of  Germany 
could  be  said  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  France,  England,  Switzerland 
and  the  Netherlands. 

The  Treaty  of  Westphalia 

At  the  treaty  concluded  at  Westphalia,  we  are  told  important  decisions  in 
regard  to  international  law  were  made.  Some  important  territorial  conces¬ 
sions  were  granted.  But  what  concerns  us  most  is  that  the  Treaty  of  Augs¬ 
burg  was  extended  to  include  the  Zwinglians  and  the  Calvinists.  The  Protes¬ 
tant  princes  were  to  retain  the  lands  they  held  in  1624.  Each  prince  was  to 
have  the  right  to  determine  the  religion  of  his  state.  The  independence  of  the 
Netherlands  was  acknowledged.  Switzerland  had  also  won  her  independence. 
While  our  forefathers  were  far  from  having  religious  freedom,  this  treaty  of 
1648  left  princes  and  rulers  free  to  open  their  doors  to  them  when  the  time 
came  that  they  had  to  leave  their  homeland  in  Switzerland.  Neither  Luther, 
Calvin,  nor  Zwingli  approved  the  principle  of  general  religious  toleration. 

A  State  Church 

I  he  establishing  of  a  state  church  now  became  a  simple  matter.  It  was 
done  by  the  rulers  giving  orders  to  the  priests  to  conform  their  practice  and 
doctrine  to  the  new  creed.  The  priests  were  willing  to  accept  these  orders. 
T  he  people  had  no  voice  in  the  matter.  I  hey  saw  themselves  compelled  by  the 
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rulers  to  consider  themselves  members  of  the  state  church,  many  of  whose 
doctrines  they  felt  were  unscriptural  and  whose  practices  seemed  to  them 
idolatrous.  Martin  Butzer,  a  leader  of  state  church  protestantism,  is  quoted 
to  have  said,  “The  people  follow  the  order  of  the  civil  ruler  or  the  burgo¬ 
master  in  place  of  the  scripture.”  “Every  one  now  fashions  his  faith  to  please 
the  crowd.”  “In  the  place  of  one  pope  there  are  now  many  popes.”  (Horsh 
in  M.  in  E.  pp.  24-25.)  Such  testimonies,  from  men  who  were  active  in  the 
Protestant  Reform  Movement  and  in  the  persecution  of  the  small  sects  who 
had  succeeded  to  hold  to  their  primitive  faith  through  the  centuries,  are  signifi¬ 
cant.  These  groups  are  known  by  various  names.  They  were  often  named  for 
their  leaders  or  for  some  other  reason  by  their  enemies.  In  the  main,  these 
groups  accepted  the  New  Testament  Doctrine  based  on  the  teaching  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles,  and  were  willing  to  suffer  and  die  for  their  faith.  This  is 
attested  to  by  the  many  martyrs,  as  recorded  in  the  Martyrs  Mirror,  and  in 
other  histories  also.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of  these  groups,  before  and  up  to 
the  Reformation,  was  called  Waldenses. 

The  Waldensians 

The  Catholic  historian,  Rhinerius,  wrote  before  1259  A.  D.  about  the 
Waldensians  thus:  “Among  all  sects  that  have  hitherto  existed,  there  has 
been  none  more  pernicious  to  the  Roman  Church  than  the  Waldenses,  and 
that  for  the  reason  that  it  goes  back  the  farthest.”  M.  in  E.  pp.  2-4. 
So  he  must  have  considered  the  sect  much  older  than  Peter  Waldo’s 
time,  after  whom  the  group  was  named  in  his  time.  Rhinerius  says  they 
existed  in  the  time  of  Sylvester,  which  would  have  been  in  the  time  of 
Constantine,  324-337  A.  D.  This  same  writer  is  also  quoted  as  saying  that 
“There  is  scarcely  any  land  where  they  do  not  exist.  While  other  sects, 
through  the  enormity  of  their  blasphemies  against  God,  strike  horror  into  the 
hearts  of  their  hearers,  these  have  a  great  semblance  of  piety  as  they  live  right 
before  men.”  And  again  the  same  writer  says,  “The  Waldenses  can  easily  be 
known  by  their  quiet  unassuming  life.  They  are  modest  in  attire  and  wear 
neither  costly  nor  unclean  clothing.  They  live  by  the  work  of  their  hands, 
even  their  preachers  are  shoemakers  and  weavers.  They  are  content  with  what 
they  have.  They  live  pure  lives.  They  do  not  visit  drinking  houses  nor  do 
they  attend  places  of  amusement.  They  exercise  self-control  and  can  be  known 
by  their  considerate  speech.”  At  another  place  the  same  antagonist,  Rhinerius, 
wrote  about  the  Waldensians — “They  believe  every  point  respecting  God, 
together  with  all  the  Articles  contained  in  the  Apostle’s  Creed.”  (M.  M. 
page  27.)  “However,”  says  the  same  Rhinerius,  “their  teaching  differs  from 
the  Roman  Church.  The  Waldensians  believe  that  Christ  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  gave  the  rules  of  life  for  the  Christian.”  They  taught  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  non-resistance  and  did  not  permit  going  to  law  before  the  civil  courts. 
They  would  take  no  part  in  civil  government  nor  accept  worldly  office.  They 
believed  that  swearing  of  oaths  is  distinctly  forbidden  by  Christ.  Church  dis¬ 
cipline  as  a  rule  was  strictly  carried  out.  Dedication  of  churches,  worship  of 
relics,  as  well  as  belief  in  purgatory  were  rejected.  Worldly  amusements  were 
not  allowed.  The  Waldenses  held  the  Word  of  (iod  in  the  highest  esteem. 
Before  printing  was  invented,  Bibles,  and  even  portions  of  Scripture,  were 
scarce,  but  they  memorized  whole  books  of  the  Bible.  Even  some  who  could 
not  read  knew  some  of  the  most  precious  portions  from  memory.  They  tested 
all  the  teachings  of  the  Roman  Church  by  the  Scriptures  and  rejected  that  for 
which  they  foClnd  no  foundation.  M.  in  E.  pp.  4-6. 

The  Anabaptist  Name 

Most  of  the  records  we  have  of  these  non-Roman  Catholic  evangelical 
groups  who  were  able  to  survive  the  persecutions  of  the  early  centuries  are 
those  kept  by  their  enemies.  Their  rulers,  before  whom  they  were  tried,  often 
kept  some  kind  of  records  of  trials  and  penalties  imposed.  One  of  the  out¬ 
standing  charges  against  the  so-called  heretics  was  that  they  baptized  adults. 
Hence  they  were  called  Rebaptizers  or  Ana-baptists.  One  of  the  most  serious 
charges  was  that  these  people  would  not  baptize  their  infants  (which  was 
supposed  to  make  them  members  of  the  State  Church)  and  another  was  that 
they  were  not  willing  to  collaborate  in  the  worship  of  the  pope,  images  and 
such  like.  The  doctrines  and  practices  of  these  evangelical  groups  were  very 
much  the  same  wherever  they  were  found.  Whether  in  Jerusalem  in  the  time 
of  the  Apostles,  or  in  Rome,  in  Switzerland,  or  in  England,  their  simple  life 
and  faith  was  very  much  the  same  wherever  they  went.  Whether  they  were 
called  Pilgrims  or  Quakers,  Obennites  or  Waldenses,  Swiss  Brethren  or  Men- 
nonites,  if  they  baptized  adults,  they  were  likely  called  Anabaptists  after  the 
time  of  Constantine.  But  their  Biblical  faith  and  practice  was  always  evident. 
Why  were  these  isolated  groups,  who  were  so  widely  scattered  geographically 
and  over  the  centuries  in  time,  still  so  much  alike  in  doctrine  and  spiritual  life? 
There  is  one  convincing  answer.  It  was  the  Word  of  God  in  which  they  be¬ 
lieved  and  by  which  they  lived.  (Jno.  17:21.) 

Van  Bracht  gives  an  account  in  the  Martyr’s  ]\lirror  of  some  Moravians 
who  had  been  captured  by  the  Turks  and  had  been  taken  to  Turkey  about 
A.  D.  1615.  In  Thessalonica  they  found  a  Christian  group  of  believers  to 
whom  they  made  it  known  that  in  Moravia,  where  they  came  from,  there 
were  some  Christian  believers  who  believed  and  worshipped  like  they  did. 
These  in  Moravia  were  called  Anabaptists.  These  Thessalonian  believers 
sent  three  chosen  men  to  investigate.  When  they  found  the  Moravian  Ana¬ 
baptists,  and  discussed  their  faith  with  them,  they  agreed  on  every  point  of 
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doctrine.  This  gave  them  great  joy.  They  acknowledged  each  other  as  dear 
brethren,  and  in  token  thereof,  commemorated  the  Lord’s  Supper  with  great 
gladness.  (M.  M.  page  366.)  After  this,  we  are  told,  they  parted,  com¬ 
mending  each  other  with  tears  and  the  kiss  of  love  to  the  grace  of  God.  Here 
are  two  extremes  of  Christian  experience — one  among  a  powerful  war-like, 
pagan  nation,  the  other  among  an  equally  powerful,  nationalized,  professing 
Christian  nation.  Both,  having  gone  through  the  fiery  trials  of  persecution, 
and  refined  as  gold,  tried  in  the  fire, — although  perfect  strangers, — could  have 
sweet  fellowship, — a  foretaste  of  Heaven. 

The  Great  Leaders  of  the  Reformation 

Ulrich  Zwingli  was  born  in  Switzerland  in  1484.  Martin  Luther  was  born 
in  Saxony  in  1493.  John  Calvin  was  born  in  Northern  France  in  1509.  These 
three  great  reformers,  each  one  in  his  sphere  of  service,  God  used  to  make  it 
possible  for  our  fathers  to  find  a  place  in  the  world  where  they  could  worship 
God  in  the  way  they  understood  the  Bible.  Though  strangely  enough,  this 
never  happened  while  these  reformers  lived.  All  three  found  it  necessary  to 
collaborate  with  the  civil  and  military  governments  under  which  they  lived, 
and  allow  them  to  use  them  in  their  ambitions  for  earthly  power.  They  were 
also  guilty  of  using  the  civil  and  military  weapons  of  the  State  to  subdue  their 
religious  opponents.  They  also  joined  hands  with  the  states  encouraging  them 
to  persecute,  in  the  most  unholy  way,  those  who  were  peaceful  and  law-abid¬ 
ing,  with  no  other  charge  against  them  except  those  which  concerned  their 
loyalty  to  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  as  they  understood  them.  Thus  the 
harmless  Anabaptists,  Waldenses,  Mennonites,  Swiss  Brethren  and  others 
were  made  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  those  whom  God  has  ordained  should  be 
for  their  Protection.  (I  Pet.  2:14.)  However,  it  should  be  said  to  the  credit 
of  these  great  reformers,  that  it  seems  clear  that  the  reformation  fell  far  short 
of  what  they  had  hoped  it  might  accomplish.  No  doubt  those  of  the  Anabap¬ 
tist  groups  who  had  heard  Luther,  Calvin  and  Zwingli  preach  were  greatly 
encouraged  and  had  built  great  hopes  for  a  real  scriptural  reformatoin.  Per¬ 
haps  no  one  realized  the  tremendous  issues  involved.  To  try  to  analyze,  even 
now,  and  evaluate  the  problems  involved  in  a  scriptural  reformation  is  not 
our  aim. 

Under  the  overruling  providence  of  God,  it  was  possible  for  our  forefathers 
to  worship  the  true  God.  The  tribulation,  fear  and  anguish  of  soul,  through 
which  they  passed,  we  may  never  know.  But  the  heritage  of  Faith  in  the  true 
God,  and  courage  to  believe  and  obey  His  Word  which  they  left  us  we  should 
not  despise. 

Conrad  Grebel  and  the  Swiss  Brethren 

Conrad  Grebel,  who  was  the  recognized  leader  of  those  who  were  called 
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Swiss  Brethren,  was  born,  probably  in  Zurich,  Switzerland  in  1498,  His 
father  was  a  wealthy  iron  merchant  and  spared  no  effort  to  give  his  son  the 
best  education  possible  in  his  time.  Conrad  studied  in  the  schools  of  Zurich. 
He  was  a  very  talented  young  man.  He  also  studied  at  the  University  of 
Basel  and  later  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Vienna.  He  was  an  admirer  of 
Ulrich  Zwingli  and  was  considered  by  Zwingli  as  a  gifted  young  man  with 
great  promise  of  future  usefulness.  Zwingli  planned  to  use  him  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  he  hoped  to  inaugurate  in  the  reformed  Church.  As  a  student, 
Conrad  Grebel  had  been  a  Humanist.  But,  while  yet  in  his  twenties,  he  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  Scriptures  and  received  a  great  awakening  and  a  deep 
interest  in  the  sermons  Zwingli  was  preaching.  His  spiritual  awakening  was 
followed  by  a  thorough  conversion.  By  his  powerful  eloquence,  Ulrich 
Zwingli  had  blazed  the  way  for  the  reformation  in  Switzerland,  as  Martin 
Luther  had  in  Germany.  The  Lutheran  Reformation  was  taking  shape  in 
Germany;  Conrad  Grebel  was  watching  what  was  going  on  there.  He  ad¬ 
mired  Zwingli’s  interest  in  the  Scriptures  and  was  moved  by  his  powerful 
sermons  denouncing  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  Hierarchy;  and,  also,  was  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  conviction  of  the  need  of  a  scriptural  New  Testament  Church. 

The  people  were  ready  and  eager  for  a  reform.  Able  men  were  sent  out  to 
read  and  explain  the  Scriptures.  These  men  went  out  far  and  wide,  through¬ 
out  the  land,  and  drew  large  audiences  to  hear  them.  At  first  Zwingli  and  the 
council  encouraged  these  schools  for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  Among 
these  “readers”  were  such  men  as  Conrad  Grebel,  George  Blaurock,  Felix 
Mantz  and  other  men  of  ability,  who  were  deeply  interested  in  a  scriptural, 
New  Testament  reformation,  such  as  they  understood  Zwingli  intended  to 
inaugurate, — based  on  the  Word  of  God,  which  they  were  teaching.  Some  of 
those  attending  these  schools,  and  their  teachers,  began  to  call  each  other 
“brother”  because  they  believed  alike.  From  now  on  they  were  sometimes 
called  Swiss  Brethren. 

Menno  Simons  and  the  Mennonites 

Menno  Simons  was  born  in  Witmarsum,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  1496.  He 
was  educated  for  the  Priesthood  and  consecrated  as  a  priest  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Here  he  served  as  a  parish  priest  for  some  years.  The 
Lutheran  Reformation  was  on  in  Germany.  Menno  read  Luther’s  writings 
with  great  interest,  and  became  much  interested  in  the  Scriptures.  Through 
the  study  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  he  became  convinced  that  the 
final  authority  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine  was  the  infallible  Word  of 
God. 

Was  Martin  Luther  right  in  his  denunciation  of  the  state  dominated, 
Roman  Catholic  Church  with  all  its  oppression  and  graft,  which  had  become 
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a  yoke  too  oppressive  to  be  borne?  Many  devout  souls  were  searching  for  an 
answer.  Something  had  to  be  done.  Did  the  New  Testament  have  the  an¬ 
swer?  If  so,  then  the  Roman  Church  must  have  been  wrong  and  Luther’s 
Reformation  was  not  going  far  enough  in  accepting  New  Testament  doctrine 
only  in  part. 

This  brought  tremendous  conflicts  within  Menno.  He  was  accepting  the 
New  Testament  doctrine  as  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  and  serving  in  the 
Priesthood  in  the  Catholic  Church, — many  of  whose  teachings  he  no  longer 
believed  and  whose  liturgies  he  rejected.  He  believed  and  preached  New 
Testament  doctrine  and  practiced  something  else.  There  were  doubts  and 
struggles.  Menno  kept  on  saying  “Mass”  and  baptizing  infants.  There 
were  those  in  the  Netherlands  who  could  not  go  with  Luther  in  what  seemed 
to  them,  and  to  Menno  also,  as  a  half-way  reformation.  The  Netherlands 
were  still  Catholic,  but  there  were  many  among  the  educated  classes  who 
were  longing  for  a  reformation, — including  some  priests,  like  Menno,  who 
kept  on  serving  the  Roman  Church.  But  Menno  had  to  decide.  He  could  not 
keep  on  serving  the  Church,  many  of  whose  practices  he  knew  were  unscrip- 
tural  and  much  of  whose  worship  seemed  idolatrous. 

In  January,  1536,  he  renounced  openly  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  For 
some  months  he  gave  himself  to  study  and  meditation.  Could  he  give  up  a 
life  of  security  and  honor,  even  of  luxury  and  ease,  and  cast  his  lot  with  a 
people  who  were  outlawed,  persecuted  and  condemned  to  death?  Could  he 
compromise  his  sincere  faith  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  and  satisfy  his 
conscience  by  following  his  former  teacher,  Martin  Luther,  and  other  reform¬ 
ers,  and  conform  his  efforts  toward  their  pattern  of  a  reformed  Protestant 
Church?  Menno  deliberately  chose,  rather,  to  suffer  with  the  people  of  God, 
than  to  violate  his  conscience.  He  accepted  believer’s  baptism  and  was  bap¬ 
tized  by  Obbe  Phillips,  who  was  then  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Evangelical 
Anabaptists  in  the  Netherlands.  In  perhaps  less  than  a  year  after  his  baptism, 
Phillips  came  to  seek  Menno  with  the  request  that  he  consent  to  being  or¬ 
dained  to  the  ministry.  This  charge  he  accepted,  only  in  view  of  the  great 
need — because  of  the  many  devout  souls  who  were  as  sheep  without  a  shep¬ 
herd.  He  was  ordained  a  minister  and  elder  by  Obbe  Phillips  in  the  year 

1537. 

Menno’s  later  writings  reveal  that  he  expected  his  sufferings  for  Christ  to 
be  multiplied  when  he  accepted  the  charge  of  the  ministry.  In  this  he  was  not 
to  be  mistaken,  for  from  the  time  of  his  ordination  until  he  left  his  native 
land,  he  led  the  life  of  a  fugitive  and  an  outlaw.  To  give  him  food  or  lodging 
was  declared  to  be  a  criminal  offence,  punishable  by  death.  He  became  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  Evangelical  Anabaptist  movement  of  North  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands.  \  he  dangers  and  hardships  he  endured  were  rivalled 
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only  by  the  Swiss  Brethren’s  leaders,  Conrad  Grebel,  Felix  Mantz  and  others 
in  South  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

Menno  had  been  compelled  to  part  the  ways  with  Luther,  as  did  Conrad 
Grebel  with  Zwingli,  in  order  to  avoid  the  very  errors  of  Romanism  which 
the  state-affiliated  Reformation  Church  sought  to  reform.  It  is  for  Menno 
Simons,  because  of  his  outstanding  leadership,  that  his  followers  were  called 
Mennonists,  and  Mennonites. 

The  Issues  Involved  Which  Brought  Persecution 

The  Protestant  Reformation  and  the  terrible  civil  and  religious  wars  which 
followed  had  left  Europe  in  a  state  of  upheaval,  not  only  religiously  and  polit¬ 
ically,  but  morally  and  mentally  as  well.  The  Great  Roman  Empire  had  lost 
her  grip  on  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  they  had  broken  up  into  the  various 
states  which  were  jealous  and  afraid  of  each  other.  With  the  collapse  of  the 
civil  and  military  power  of  Rome,  had  gone  the  respect  for  the  religion  which 
she  had  tried  to  force  upon  the  populace  for  so  many  centuries.  Men  searched 
for  a  way  out  of  the  dilemma.  Those  who  turned  to  the  Word  of  God  saw 
how  far  short  the  existing  ideals  of  nations  and  their  religious  leaders  came 
from  the  Christian  standards  taught  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  Were 
these  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  too  idealistic  to  be  practical 
in  such  trying  times?  The  great  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  Luther,  Zwingli 
and  Calvin,  said,  in  effect,  they  were  too  idealistic. 

The  leaders  of  the  evangelical  Anabaptist  group,  Grebel,  Phillips,  Menno 
Simons  and  their  followers,  said  they  were  not  too  idealistic.  The  rulers  of 
the  civil  provinces  did  not  want  to  be  without  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
citizenry,  and,  especially,  the  religious  element  of  their  provinces.  They  felt 
that  every  citizen  must  be  a  baptized  member  of  their  state  church.  The 
clergy  and  religious  leaders  did  not  want  to  be  without  the  support  of  the 
strong  arm  of  the  civil  and  military  powers  to  protect  them  and  to  carry  out 
their  plans.  The  Evangelical  Anabaptists  believed  that  men  should  become 
members  of  the  Christian  Church  only  by  their  own  free  will  and  choice,  and 
that  they  should  be  baptized  only  upon  confessing  their  faith  in  the  Triune 
God,  renouncing  their  sinful  nature,  and  promising  allegiance  to  the  true  God. 
Upon  such  a  confession  they  should  be  baptized  and  become  members  of  the 
church.  There  were  other  reasons  why  the  Anabaptists  could  not  become 
members  of  the  State  Churches,  but  baptism  was  the  outward  rite  which  be¬ 
came  the  issue  between  the  Anabaptists  and  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  state 
churches. 

This  simple  outward  rite  when  made  the  issue,  seemed  to  overshadow  and 
hide  the  vital  principles  of  New  Testament  teaching  which  it  was  supposed  to 
exemplify.  This  rite  was  intended  to  show,  outwardly,  what  had  taken  place 
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inwardly.  Titus  3:5,  I  Peter  3:21.  Those  who  knew  nothing  from  experi¬ 
ence,  nor  from  Scripture,  about  the  inward  baptism,  which  it  was  intended  to 
typify,  could  not  understand  its  significance.  To  refuse  to  baptize  babies, 
which  could  surely  do  them  no  harm,  and  to  insist  on  baptizing  them  when 
they  became  adults,  which  could  surely  do  them  no  good  (physically),  was  to 
those  who  did  not  understand,  folly.  To  those  of  the  state  churches  and  their 
civil  cohorts  it  was  taken  as  heresy,  disobedience,  stubbornness,  rebellion,  and 
treason,  for  whose  punishment  nothing  could  be  too  severe.  The  sad  picture 
which  followed  was  the  result. 

But  to  those  who  knew  from  experience,  and  from  Scripture,  the  meaning 
of  this  sacred  rite,  which  typified  life  from  death,  it  meant  much.  Rom.  6  :4. 
To  such,  the  misapplication  of  such  a  sacred  rite  was  sacrilege.  And  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  teachings  of  scripture,  for  the  sake  of  expediency,  was  hypocrisy, 
and  a  denial  of  their  Lord,  which  meant  eternal  death. 

Conrad  Grebel,  the  leader  of  the  Swiss  Brethren  in  the  South,  and  Menno 
Simons,  the  leader  of  the  Mennonites  of  the  North,  although  they  knew  very 
little,  or  nothing,  of  each  other,  believed  and  taught  practically  the  same  doc¬ 
trine  and  way  of  life.  God  had  led  them  both,  in  the  preparation  for  their 
work,  in  a  thorough  conversion  and  change  of  heart.  They  accepted  the  Bible 
as  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  which  brought  them  to  a  living  faith  in,  and 
obedience  to,  His  written  Word.  This  kind  of  faith,  they  believed,  must  be 
the  basis  for  the  true  New  Testament  Christian  Church.  God  honored  this 
faith  and  led  and  protected  them  through  all  the  fiery  trials  which  beset  them 
until  he  saw  fit  to  take  them  home  to  Glory. 

Conrad  Grebel  died  of  the  plague  in  1526  after  a  comparatively  short,  but 
strenuous  and  fruitful,  life  in  which  he  had,  perhaps,  been  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  the  ablest,  leader  of  the  Swiss  Brethren  movement  in  South 
Germany  and  Switzerland. 

Menno  Simons  died  in  Wueston-felde,  in  North  Germany,  in  1561.  His 
last  few  years  were  spent  in  comparative  peace.  In  his  lifetime  he  had  seen 
the  Church  in  North  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  which  was  named  for 
him,  grow  from  a  small  beginning,  through  severe  persecution,  to  a  member¬ 
ship  of  many  thousands.  Thus,  these  men  of  God  led  the  people  of  God 
through,  literally  as  well  as  spiritually,  fiery  trials  to  a  glorious  victory  for 
Christ ! 

A  Century  of  Persecution  and  Death 

I  he  hundred  years  (1525-1625)  of  persecution  of  the  defenceless  Mennon¬ 
ites  and  Swiss  Brethren,  in  Europe,  presents  a  picture  so  sordid  and  revolting 
that  one  dislikes  to  present  it  in  a  brief  work  like  this  where  words  must  be 
few.  This  picture,  sad  as  it  is  to  view,  is  the  more  distressing  because  the 
instigators  of  the  horrible  butcheries  and  murderous  tortures  of  these  helpless 
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people  were  those  who  professed  to  believe  and  worship  the  same  God  of  Love 
and  Mercy  as  their  victims  did,  and  whom  they  feared  to  dishonor  or  deny. 
However,  in  the  gloom  and  thick  darkness  of  religious  bigotry  and  intoler¬ 
ance,  the  light  of  glorious  victory  of  the  redeemed  victims  shines  all  the 
brighter  because  of  that  darkness.  The  light  of  victory  and  glory — through 
the  testimonies  of  those  who  freely  and  joyfully  suffered  and  died  with  smiles 
of  joy  on  their  faces,  songs  of  praise  to  God,  and  prayers  of  forgiveness  toward 
their  enemies  on  their  lips — lights  up  the  dark  night.  And  we  are  made  to 
think  of  those  whom  Daniel  of  old  saw  in  his  prophetic  vision,  who  “shall 
shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament  .  .  .  and  as  the  stars  for  ever  and 
ever,”  Daniel  12:3.  As  we  think  of  the  thousands  who  testified  with  their 
lives,  and  rejoiced  that  they  were  deemed  worthy  to  die  for  their  Lord;  those 
testimonies,  like  the  poet’s  “myriads  of  scattered  stars,”  light  up  the  night  and 
make  it  beautiful.  With  these  glorious  testimonies  in  mind,  we  are  justified 
in  giving  room  for  specific,  individual  testimonies  in  the  following  lines. 

Reformation  Turns  to  Persecution 

When  the  heavy  yoke  of  Rome,  with  its  many  burdens  of  taxation  and 
various  forms  of  oppression,  had  become  a  yoke  too  galling  to  be  borne,  and 
the  reformation  got  under  way  in  Switzerland,  there  was  widespread — almost 
a  universal  feeling,  in  some  sections,  that  something  must  be  done.  Zwingli 
was  leading  the  populace,  with  his  powerful  oratory,  similar  to  the  way 
Martin  Luther  was  doing  in  North  Germany,  in  their  effort  to  throw  off  the 
Roman  yoke,  which  was  dominated  by  the  clergy.  L  lrich  Zwingli  was,  for  a 
time,  leading  the  reform  leaders  in  a  movement  toward  a  New  Testament 
Reformed  Church.  However,  when  the  Reformation  leaders  carried  their 
reform  measures  too  far  to  suit  those  who  believed  that  no  reformation  could 
succeed  without  church  and  state  working  together,  they  protested.  Those 
who  had  no  longer  baptized  their  infants  were  ordered  to  baptize  them  within 
a  stated  time.  The  town  council  of  Zurich  passed  strict  laws  requiring  all 
babies  to  be  baptized  within  eight  days  from  their  birth.  Fines  and  imprison¬ 
ment  were  imposed  for  dissenters.  Those  who  believed  in  a  strictly  New 
Testament  Reformation  were  faced  with  baptizing  their  infants  and  continu¬ 
ing  many  of  the  practices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  they  deemed 
unscriptural,  or  be  subject  to  fines  and  imprisonment. 

In  1525  twenty- four  men  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  as  transgressors. 
They  were  soon  released  upon  bail.  But  the  “die  had  been  cast”  and  the  per¬ 
secution  was  on.  Now,  many  of  the  best  citizens,  the  most  ardent  supporters 
of  the  reform  movement,  were  penalized  and  treated  as  heretics.  Many  citi¬ 
zens,  although  not  altogether  agreeing  with  them  in  their  religious  convic¬ 
tions,  were  not  in  favor  of  the  persecution  of  otherwise  law-abiding  citizens. 
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Public  debates  and  argumentation  followed,  which  did  not  seem  to  have  the 
desired  effect  of  convincing  the  dissenters  that  they  should  baptize  their  in¬ 
fants  and  remain  with  the  state  church.  The  Zwinglian  Reformation  group 
believed  in  going  no  farther  in  the  reform  policies  than  the  civil  rulers  could 
approve.  The  Swiss  Brethren  could  not  continue  in  unscriptural  Roman 
Catholic  practices,  which  the  civil  authorities  considered  expedient. 

Increasingly  severe  edicts  were  passed  by  the  Council.  And  more  severe 
penalties  were  imposed  and  carried  out,  especially  aimed  against  the  leaders  of 
the  Anabaptist  movement.  Felix  Mantz,  one  of  the  most  able  and  active  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Swiss  Brethren,  who  had  been  a  leader  in  the  public  debates  with 
Zwingli  on  the  issues  involved  in  a  New  Testament  reform,  was  imprisoned 
in  the  “witch  tower”  of  Zurich  in  March  of  1525.  This  time  a  number  of 
Swiss  Brethren — fourteen  men  and  six  women,  were  also  thrown  into  prison. 
This  group  soon  escaped.  More  drastic  edicts  were  passed  by  the  Council  and 
death  penalties  were  prescribed.  Felix  Mantz  was  executed  by  drowning  in 
January  1527.  He  was  the  first  martyr  executed  by  the  protestants  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  His  sentence  was:  “The  executioner  shall  take  him  in  a  boat  to  the 
lower  cabin  (in  the  Lammit  River),  tie  his  hands  together  with  his  knees 
between  his  arms,  thrust  a  stick  between  his  arms  and  knees  and  throw  him 
into  the  river  to  die  and  to  perish.” 

He  was  led  by  the  executioner  from  the  Wellenburg  prison,  down  to  the 
lake  accompanied  by  two  preachers  who  admonished  him  to  recant  and  save 
his  life.  His  mother  and  brother  were  also  present  and  encouraged  him  to  be 
true  to  his  faith.  Mantz  praised  God  for  giving  him  grace  to  give  his  life  for 
the  truth.  When  he  had  been  tied  and  was  about  to  be  thrust  from  the  boat, 
he  sang  with  a  loud  voice,  “Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  Spirit.” 
And  forthwith  he  was  held  under  the  water  and  drowned.  The  historian 
states  that  the  constancy  of  Mantz  impressed  many,  and  caused  a  great  sensa¬ 
tion. 

George  Blaurock,  a  coworker  with  Mantz,  who  was  arrested  with  him  at 
the  same  time,  was  not  a  resident  of  Zurich  and  for  that  reason  escaped  the 
fate  of  Mantz.  The  sentence  pronounced  over  Blaurock  at  this  time  was: 
“The  executioner  shall  tie  his  hands  together  and  strip  him  of  his  clothing 
down  to  the  waist,  then  lead  him  out  of  the  city,  beating  him  with  rods  until 
the  blood  flows — as  he  passes  from  the  fish  market  to  the  Niederdorf  Gate.” 
Zwingli  himself  says  in  one  of  his  books  that  Blaurock  was  so  severely  beaten 
that  “He  was  near  to  the  gates  of  Hades”!  He  was  burned  at  the  stake  two 
years  later.  Blaurock  had  been  an  able  and  untiring  preacher.  It  is  said  he 
had  gone  everywhere  fearlessly  preaching  the  Word.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
the  four  and  one-half  years  of  his  ministry,  he  baptized  more  than  a  thousand 
converts.  M.  M.  pp.  430. 
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Michael  Sattler  was  the  most  able  and  noteworthy  leader  of  the  Swiss 
Brethren  after  the  death  of  Conrad  Grebel.  Sattler  was  the  author  of  the 
Schleitheim  Confession,  which  clearly  states  the  Scriptural  principles  upon 
which  the  Swiss  Brethren  disagreed  with  the  Zwinglian  Reformed  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  creeds.  Sattler,  his  wife,  and  a  number  of  the  brethren  were 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  early  in  the  spring  of  1527,  where  they  re¬ 
mained  for  eleven  weeks  and  three  days.  Here  he  wrote  quite  a  lengthy  letter 
to  the  church  at  Holb,  which  shows  his  deep  concern  and  fervent  love  for  his 
brethren.  His  kindly  admonitions  and  unwavering  faith  remind  one  of  the 
letters  the  great  Apostle  Paul  wrote  while  in  prison  in  Rome.  In  his  trial 
which  took  place  May  17,  1527,  nine  specific  charges  were  brought  against 
him.  These  charges  Sattler  begged  for  the  privilege  to  answer.  This  privilege 
was  reluctantly  granted  him  by  the  judges.  An  account  of  this  trial  is  given  in 
M.  M.  pp.  416-418.  In  this  trial,  which  lasted  for  hours,  Sattler  was  com¬ 
posed  and  answered  with  calmness  and  respectful  honor  toward  those  in  au¬ 
thority,  although  he  was  abused  and  treated  unmercifully.  The  sentence  pro¬ 
nounced  over  him  was:  “Michael  Sattler  shall  be  delivered  to  the  executioner, 
who  shall  first  cut  out  his  tongue,  then  throw  him  upon  a  cart  and  with  red 
hot  tongs  shall  tear  pieces  out  of  his  body  twice,  and  on  the  way  to  execution 
shall  use  the  tongs  three  times  again  in  like  manner,  and  thereupon  he  shall 
burn  his  body  as  an  arch  heretic.”  Michael  Sattler  died,  praying  for  his 
enemies  to  his  last  breath. 

These  few,  among  the  first  who  died  for  their  faith  in  Switzerland  after 
the  Zwinglian  Reformation,  are  not  isolated  cases  but  representative  cases  of 
the  thousands  who  laid  down  their  lives  for  their  faith  during  the  first  century 
of  the  Reformation.  We  shall  give  one  more,  John  (Hans)  Landis,  said  to  be 
the  last  martyr  to  be  executed  for  his  faith  in  Switzerland.  He  was  beheaded 
in  Zurich,  September  29,  1614.  Landis,  a  beloved  bishop  of  the  Swiss  Breth¬ 
ren,  is  described  as  “a  tall  stately  person  with  a  long  black  and  grey  beard 
and  a  manful  voice.”  When  he  was  standing  at  the  place  of  execution,  his 
wife  and  children  approached  him  to  bid  him  a  final  farewell,  but  he  requested 
them  to  depart  lest  their  weeping  would  disturb  his  tranquility.  We  are  told 
that  Landis  was  composed  and  calm,  while  his  executioner  was  in  great  dis¬ 
tress.  The  executioner  was  personally  acquainted  with  him,  and  he,  lifting  up 
his  hands  toward  heaven  exclaimed,  “God  have  mercy,  I  make  lamentation  to 
H  im  that  you,  Hans,  have  come  into  my  hands  this  way.  Forgive  me,  for 
God’s  sake,  for  what  I  must  do  to  you.”  Forgiveness  was  granted,  and  John 
Landis  died  a  hero  of  faith.  M.  of  E.  p.  67,  also  M.  M.  pp.  1103-5.  When 
we  say  Landis  was  the  last  martyr,  we  arc  not  taking  into  account  those  who 
died  as  the  result  of  galley  slavery,  imprisonment,  banishment  and  such  like. 

The  persecution,  which  was  to  “root  out  Anabaptism,  root  and  branch,” 
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had  failed  in  a  hundred  years  of  cruelty  and  death  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 
One  writer  complained  against  the  Anabaptists,  that  Anabaptism  spread  with 
such  speed  that  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  majority  of  the  people  would 
unite  with  this  sect.  Sebastian  Franck,  a  reliable  historian  but  an  opponent  of 
the  Anabaptists,  wrote  in  1571  :  “The  Anabaptists  spread  so  rapidly  that  their 
teaching  soon  covered,  as  it  were,  the  land.”  Public  sentiment  was  being 
aroused  by  the  inhuman  torture  and  slaughter  of  these  helpless  and  harm¬ 
less  human  beings.  It  was  becoming  difficult  to  enforce  the  “bloody”  edicts. 
Executioners  deplored  the  injustice  of  these  executions!  While  putting  Offrius 
Griesinger  to  death,  by  burning  at  the  stake,  the  imperial  Provo  Martial  was 
filled  with  dismay.  He  lifted  his  hands  toward  heaven  and  swore  a  solemn 
oath,  never  to  again  put  an  Anabaptist  to  death !  And  we  are  told  he  kept  his 
promise ! 

At  Rotterdam,  in  Holland,  three  Mennonite  men  were  to  be  burned  at  the 
stake.  The  executioner,  who  seemed  to  have  been  drunk,  caused  great  suffer¬ 
ing  to  the  first,  whereupon  the  people  who  witnessed  the  scene,  drove  the  exe¬ 
cutioner  away  and  liberated  the  three  prisoners.  It  was  getting  so  that,  in 
many  instances,  executioners  expressed  their  regret  at  being  obliged  to  put 
Anabaptists  to  death. 

The  Dawn  of  Toleration 

We  have  said  enough  about  the  sentiment  arising  against  the  inhuman  per¬ 
secution  to  show  that  gray  streaks  of  dawn  could  be  seen  through  the  dark 
clouds  of  religious  and  civil  intolerance,  (which  had  precipitated,  and  was 
feeding,  the  storm  of  persecution).  We  have  given  the  stories  of  a  few  of  the 
thousands  who  died  in  the  sixteenth  and  fore-part  of  the  seventeenth  centuries. 
Most  of  these  were  chosen  from  the  accounts  of  what  happened  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  because  this  is  the  land  from  which  our  forefathers  fled.  These  were 
examples,  similar  to  the  persecution  that  was  now  going  on  throughout  all  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe.  They  were  supposed  to  coerce  and  frighten 
people  into  submission !  These  severe  measures  had  the  opposite  effect  how¬ 
ever,  when  upright  otherwise  law-abiding  citizens  took  their  religion  seriously 
enough  to  suffer  and  die  for  it.  In  spite  of  all  the  propaganda,  severe  edicts, 
and  efforts  to  enforce  them  in  both  the  Protestant  Reformed  and  the  Catholic 
provinces,  the  Anabaptist  Faith  lived  and  grew. 

The  first  country  to  grant  toleration  was  Holland.  Some  of  the  states  and 
provinces  of  Germany  also  soon  began  to  grant  some  degree  of  religious  toler¬ 
ation,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Switzer¬ 
land  remained  adamant!  While  martyrdom  ceased  in  1614,  imprisonment, 
intimidation,  confiscation  of  property,  deportation,  galley  slavery  and  many 
forms  of  discrimination  continued.  Although  the  persecution  of  dissenters  was 
becoming  increasingly  unpopular,  and  laws  against  them  were  becoming  hard 
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to  enforce  because  of  public  sentiment,  the  clergy  and  rulers  were  determined 
to  root  Anabaptism  out  of  the  country. 

Influential  Swiss  citizens  advised  against  the  severe  edicts.  As  early  as 
1641,  Dutch  Mennonites  made  an  effort  to  help  their  Swiss  brethren  through 
letters  to  Swiss  officials;  and  also,  through  Dutch  officials,  such  as  a  Statesman 
General,  who  sent  a  third  letter  in  behalf  of  Swiss  refugees.  These  appeals  all 
seemed  to  be  in  vain. 

In  1664,  the  electoral  prince  of  the  Palatinate  issued  a  “Mennonite  Conces¬ 
sion”  granting  limited  toleration  to  Mennonites  who  were  allowed  to  settle  in 
his  land.  After  the  close  of  the  thirty  years  war  (1648),  there  was  a  steady 
stream  of  Swiss  refugees  down  the  Rhine  valley  to  the  Palatinate. 

However,  still  more  severe  edicts  were  passed  by  the  Swiss  Councils.  Those 
too  old  to  be  banished  were  to  be  imprisoned  for  life.  The  “best”  men  were 
to  he  sent  to  the  galleys.  Others  were  to  be  exiled.  Here  the  Reformed 
Clergy  protested  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed.  The  Dutch  Statesman  General 
also  protested  again.  An  Archbishop  of  England,  and  Dutch  and  Palatinate 
Mennonites,  as  well  as  non-Mennonite  Swiss  Reformed  citizens  pled  in  behalf 
of  these  unfortunate  people.  Seemingly,  the  pressure  became  too  great  for 
Berne  and  an  effort  was  made  to  have  the  men  releasd  from  the  galleys  and 
prisons. 

Efforts  at  Deportation 

After  almost  two  centuries  of  trying  to  coerce  the  Swiss  Brethren  into  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  State  Churches  and  every  design  to  accomplish  this  end 
having  failed,  the  Councils  decided  on  deportation.  Swiss  prisons  were  full! 
Plans  were  made  to  send  a  ship  load  to  an  island  in  the  East  Indies.  This 
plan  failed,  and  another  was  made  to  send  a  boat  load  to  America.  In  March, 
1710,  fifty-six  men  were  loaded  into  a  boat  and  started  down  the  Rhine.  Be¬ 
cause  of  sickness,  thirty-two  were  allowed  to  disembark  at  Mannheim.  At 
Nijmegen  the  remaining  ones  left  the  ship.  These  strangers,  in  a  strange  land, 
turned  back  to  try  to  find  their  wives  and  children.  Those  whose  feet  had 
been  in  irons  the  previous  winter  could  walk  only  with  difficulty.  They  were 
used  to  a  hard  life!  Some  had  lived  on  bread  and  water  for  a  year  or  two  and 
could  not  eat  strong  food.  They  had  difficulty  with  the  language  of  those 
who  did  not  speak  Swiss.  Nevertheless,  we  are  told  they  were  in  good  spirits. 

The  effort  to  deport  the  Brethren  evoked  repercussions,  not  only  in  Berne, 
but  in  other  countries  as  well.  The  Bernese  ambassador  in  Holland  wrote 
home  about  how  different  it  was  in  Holland  where  the  Mennonites  were  in¬ 
fluential  and  beloved.  The  Dutch  appealed  to  the  queen  of  England,  and  to 
the  English  Baptists,  for  help.  Dutch  citizens  went  to  The  Hague,  person¬ 
ally,  to  ask  the  Statesman  General  to  renew  their  effort  in  behalf  of  the  Swiss 
Mennonites.  They  sought  two  aims:  1.  To  get  permission  for  the  wiv<&  and 
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children  of  those  who  had  been  sent  on  the  deportation  to  America  to  leave 
Berne  without  difficulty.  2.  To  obtain  kind  treatment  for  those  recently  im¬ 
prisoned,  and  to  get  permission  for  them  to  emigrate.  This  all  seemed  in  vain. 
But  it  made  it  clear  that  if  there  could  be  no  reasonable  degree  of  tolerance  in 
Switzerland,  the  only  thing  left  to  do  was  to  plan  for  the  Mennonites  to 
leave  Switzerland  in  a  body.  Where  should  they  go? 

The  Swiss  Emigration 

When  the  first  information  of  the  persecution  of  the  Swiss  Mennonites  had 
reached  Holland  in  1641,  the  Dutch  Mennonites,  through  a  few  of  their 
leaders,  had  interceded  with  the  Swiss  Governments  on  their  behalf.  Since 
the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years  War  in  1648,  there  had  been  a  steady  stream  of 
emigrants  down  the  Rhine  valley.  Many  fled  leaving  everything  they  had 
behind.  Families  with  children,  some  large  families,  and  old  people — some 
seventy,  eighty,  or  even  ninety,  were  among  the  refugees  coming  to  the  Pala¬ 
tinate  in  great  numbers.  The  Dutch  Mennonites  sent  material  aid  to  help 
take  care  of  these  refugees.  They  also  sent  a  number  of  prominent  men  to  the 
Hague,  who  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  to  inter¬ 
cede  with  the  authorities  of  Switzerland  again  in  behalf  of  their  presecuted. 
brethren.  Letters  were  sent  to  the  Councils  of  Zurich  and  Berne  in  1660,  ask¬ 
ing  toleration  for  the  Mennonites,  and  permission  for  them  to  leave  the  coun¬ 
try  without  the  confiscation  of  their  property.  This  was  only  partly  success¬ 
ful.  A  number  of  imprisoned  Mennonites  were  permitted  to  leave  Switzer¬ 
land  for  Holland  in  1660.  In  the  following  decade  the  Berne  Government 
laid  various  hindrances  in  the  way  of  those  who  had  decided  to  leave  the 
country. 

The  King  of  Prussia  interceded  for  the  oppressed  Mennonites  of  Switzer¬ 
land  and  offered  to  receive  all  Swiss  Anabaptists,  without  exception,  into  his 
land.  Holland,  also,  opened  her  doors  to  them,  and  some  of  the  smaller  states 
such  as  Alsace,  Loraine  and  Waldeck  also  gave  opportunity  for  refugees. 

The  Dutch  Government's  Appeal 

The  Dutch  Government  requested  their  Ambassador  Runckel  in  Berne  to 
intercede  for  the  hard-pressed  Mennonites — which  he  did  with  vigor.  He 
found  the  Swiss  so  bitter  that  his  obstacles  were  enormous!  No  one  would 
admit  that  an  error  had  been  made  in  dealing  with  the  Anabaptists.  Runckel 
reported  that  “ He  thinks  the  only  thing  the  Swiss  Brethren  can  do  is  to  emi¬ 
grate.”  Therefore,  on  December  10,  1710,  he  made  an  appeal  to  the  Council 
of  Berne,  asking  for  six  specific  favors  for  the  unwanted  Anabaptists.  1.  To 
give  the  Swiss  Mennonites  the  choice  of  going  to  either  the  Netherlands  or  to 
Prussia.  2.  To  publish  a  general  amnesty,  so  all  Mennonites  could  come  out 
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in  the  open  and  dispose  of  their  property.  3.  To  permit  them  to  appoint 
agents  to  dispose  of  any  property  left  behind  after  their  exodus.  4.  To  release 
at  once  those  in  prison.  5.  To  permit  Reformed  spouses  who  had  married 
Mennonites  to  emigrate  with  their  partners  and  their  children.  6.  To  exempt 
them  from  the  emigration  tax  which  had  been  in  force  against  them.  In  re¬ 
sponse  the  Kerne  government  issued  an  amnesty  on  February  11,  1711. 

Response  to  the  Dutch  Appeal 

We  shall  give  here  a  few  of  the  responses  this  appeal  for  pardon  brought 
from  the  government  of  Berne.  “All  efforts  to  cleanse  the  land  of  Anabap¬ 
tists  up  to  this  time  have  proved  fruitless  and  the  sect  has  increased.  They 
refuse  to  swear  the  civil  oath  and  to  bear  arms.  It  appears  that  the  reason  for 
their  not  leaving  the  country  thus  far  is  that  they  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
country  where  they  would  be  free  to  enjoy  religious  liberty.  Therefore, 
through  Ambassador  Bondeli,  and  through  Secretary  Runckel,  we  have  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  His  Majesty  in  Prussia  and  with  the  States-General 
of  the  Netherlands,  respectively,  to  receive  these  so-called  Anabaptists  into 
their  lands.” 

The  date  of  the  departure  of  the  ship  which  was  to  carry  these  exiles  to 
Holland  was  set  for  July  13,  1711.  The  party,  though  less  than  the  50  antici¬ 
pated,  sailed  down  the  Rhine  in  four  boats.  Evidently  many  sections  of  the 
country  did  not  turn  in  their  Anabaptists,  and  Anabaptist  “hunters”  were 
continued.  These  “hunters”  were  paid  so  much  per  person  for  all  the  Ana¬ 
baptists  they  found  and  turned  in  to  the  government.  They  were  usually 
coarse  men,  of  poor  character  and  were  despised  by  the  better  class  of  citizens. 
Numerous  mandates  were  continually  made,  and  endless  penalties  prescribed, 
which  could  seldom  be  carried  out  because  of  public  sentiment.  Every  possible 
obstacle  was  laid  in  the  way  of  the  Anabaptist  “hunters”  by  friends  and  sym¬ 
pathizers.  People  were  warned  of  the  approach  of  danger  by  blowing  horns, 
shooting  or  yelling.  It  was  not  until  Switzerland  became  a  French  Republic, 
about  1800,  that  'religious  tolerance  came  to  Switzerland.  The  important 
Edict  of  Toleration  of  February  12,  1799  revoked  all  Swiss  laws  against  reli¬ 
gious  beliefs  and  sects.  Even  then,  some  Swiss  officials  were  not  willing  to 
accept  this  edict  of  toleration. 

So  far,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  just  when  our  forefathers  left  Switzer¬ 
land,  except  that  we  know  that  the  Yoders  had  land  surveyed  in  Pennsylvania 
as  early  as  1714.  And  the  Swartzendrubers  almost  surely  left  Switzerland 
before  the  \  oders  did.  I  he  M.  E.,  p.  273,  names  Swartzendrubers  among 
others  who  came  to  Waldeck  about  1730.  The  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  says 
that  Cassel  welcomed  the  French  Hugenots  as  early  as  1654  to  1730.  The 
same  authority  also  says  that  Switzerland  was  spared  much  of  the  suffering 
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which  Germany  endured  during  the  Thirty  Years  War,  and  that  from  sixty 
to  seventy  thousand  Swiss  soldiers  were  sometimes  hired  out  to  fight  in  foreign 
wars  during  this  time  (1600-1700),  bringing  prosperity  to  Switzerland.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  the  Swartzendrubers  had  to  leave  Switzerland  during  the 
j^ears  of  the  steady  stream  of  refugees  down  the  Rhine  valley,  when  so  many 
fled,  leaving  everything  behind,  to  find  some  degree  of  tolerance  and  help  in 
the  Palatinate,  Alsace  and  other  countries  of  the  Rhine  valley.  They  were 
later  invited  to  settle  in  the  Principality  of  Waldeck;  it  is  here  we  find  our 
first  authentic  records  of  Swartzendruber  ancestors. 


“Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother ,  that  thy  days  may  he  long  upon  the  land  that  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.”  Exodus  20:12. 


“By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  called  to  go  out  into  a  place  which  he  should  after 
receive  for  an  inheritance ,  obeyed ;  and  he  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went.  For 
he  looked  for  a  city,  which  hath  foundations  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.” 
Hebrews  11:8,  10. 


THE  SWARTZENDRUBER  HISTORY.  FROM 
WALDECK  TO  AMERICA 

The  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  describes  Waldeck  as  a  small  mountainous 
principality  in  Western  Germany,  whose  soil  is  nowhere  fertile  and  whose 
climate  is  inclement.  The  principal  crops  are  oats,  rye,  flax  and  potatoes. 
The  encyclopedia  says  there  are  now  about  135  people  to  the  square  mile. 
This  is  where  a  group  of  the  Swiss  refugees  found  a  place  where  they  could 
live  and  enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of  religious  freedom  and  economic  secur¬ 
ity.  Among  this  group  we  find  the  names  Bender,  Schlappach,  Guengerich, 
Schoettler,  Schwartzentruber,  Oesch  and  others.  They  were  mostly  workmen 
on  large  estates  of  land  owners,  and  were  well  received  and  happy. 

It  was  there  that  a  certain  Christian  Schwartzentruber,  whose  wife  was 
Magdalena  Schoenbach,  lived.  We  have  the  record  of  four  sons  born  to  them, 
namely  Christian,  Casper,  Jacob  and  Michael. 

(1)  Christian,  b  in  Waldeck  in  1765;  m  Catharina  Roth,  dau  of  Simon 
Roth.  They  are  the  grandparents  of  Frederick,  the  object  of  this  history. 
They  had  three  children  of  whom  we  shall  hear  later. 

(2)  Jacob,  b  1771;  m  Catharina  Schmucker,  came  to  America  about  the 
year  1792  and  settled  in  Canada  where  he  had  a  family  of  children,  one  of 
whom  moved  to  Reading,  Pa.,  where  Grandfather  Frederick  visited  him  and 
got  what  information  we  have  of  these  families.  This  son  of  Jacob  (son  of 
Christian  and  Magdalena  Schoenbach)  was  first  cousin  to  Frederick’s  father, 
who  was  the  son  of  Christian  (son  of  Christian  and  Magdalena  Schoenbach). 

(3)  Casper,  fourth  son  of  Christian  and  Magdalena  Schoenbach,  m  and 
had  a  son.  The  parents  both  died  and  left  this  only  child  an  orphan. 

(4)  Michael,  b  in  1777;  m  Barbara  Oswald,  lived  in  Canada,  raised  a 
large  family  and  also  his  brother’s  orphan  boy.  It  is  through  these  brothers  of 
the  Christian  who  married  Catharina  Roth  (and  was  our  Grandfather  Fred¬ 
erick’s  grandfather)  that  we  have  many  relatives  in  Canada  and  elsewhere 
who  have  retained  the  original  Swiss  spelling  of  the  name  Schwartzentruber. 

This  Christian  Schwartzentruber,  born  in  1765,  whose  wife  was  Catharina 
Roth,  had  three  children  who  became  family  heads.  Christian,  the  oldest,  was 
born  in  1798  and  came  to  America  with  his  family  in  1839.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  Germany  and  united  with  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  in  America.  He  died  in  Pennsylvania  in  1871. 

Magdalena,  daughter  of  Christian  Schwartzentruber  and  Catharina  Roth, 

—  27  — 
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was  born  March  21,  1811,  married  Joseph  Bender,  DDB  901,  came  to  Amer¬ 
ica  and  settled  in  Sommerset  Co.,  Pa. 

Jacob,  second  son  of  Christian  Schwartzentruber  and  Catharina  Roth,  was 
born  in  May,  1800.  It  is  this  Jacob,  son  of  Christian  (who  was  the  son  of 
Christian  and  Magdalena  (Schoenbach)  Schwartzentruber)  and  Catharina 
(Roth)  Schwartzentruber,  that  we  are  especially  interested  in  because  he  is 
the  father  of  Frederick. 

Jacob  Schwartzentruber  married  Barbara  (Oesch)  Guengerich,  a  young 
widow,  born  in  1787,  who  had  been  the  second  wife  of  Peter  Guengerich. 
Peter  had  a  family  of  eight  children  when  his  first  wife  died.  They  are 
Michael,  b  1787;  Maria,  1788;  Christian,  and  John  (twins),  1791  ;  Barbara, 
1793;  Magdalena,  1796;  Peter,  1799;  Katharina,  1801.  By  his  second  wife 
he  had  Susanna,  b  1807.  d  in  infancy;  Jacob,  b  1811  ;  Daniel,  b  1813.  Peter, 
the  father,  d  in  1816.  These  names  and  dates  are  found  in  the  family  Bible, 
now  in  the  archives  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  Goshen,  Indiana. 

When  Jacob  and  Barbara  were  married  in  1820,  they  first  lived  in  the  mill, 
Haversack,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Simon  Roths,  Jacob’s  grandparents. 
Later  they  moved  to  the  Gallows  Mills,  near  Mengering-hausen,  in  Waldeck, 
where  they  liver  until  they  emigrated  to  America.  Here  their  six  children 
were  born,  and  the  stepsons  grew  to  manhood. 

The  description  of  Waldeck,  given  above,  may  be  a  clue  as  to  why  our 
ancestors  were  millwrights,  carpenters,  millers,  mechanics  and  weavers.  These 
skills  stood  them  in  good  stead  in  the  New  World. 

Their  home  was  in  the  Gallows  Mill.  The  name  seemed  to  belie  its  peace¬ 
fulness  and  innocence.  Might  it  again  become  a  shambles?  Conditions  in 
Europe  were  far  from  reassuring.  The  stepsons  were  of  military  age.  Could 
they  afford  to  stay  in  Germany  when  the  land  of  liberty  was  calling?  They 
decided  to  go  to  America. 

In  order  to  go,  they  had  to  have  birth  certificates  for  the  family.  These, 
Grandfather  got  from  the  minister  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Mengering- 
hausen.  When  translated  these  read  as  follows:  “To  the  Mennonite,  Jacob 
Schwartzentruber,  to  date  a  miller  in  the  Gallows  Mill  near  Mengering- 
hausen,  and  his  wife,  Barbara,  born  Oesch,  have  been  born  the  following 
children.  Joseph,  born  July  18,  1821  ;  Anna,  born  April  13,  1823;  Frederick, 
born  March  3,  1825;  Christian,  born  October  21,  1827;  George,  born  June  2, 
1830.  This  copied  out  of  the  Church  Record  Book  of  the  church  in  Menger¬ 
ing-hausen,  May  9,  1833,  by  E.  Steinmetz,  Evangelical  Minister  of  Men¬ 
gering-hausen  in  the  principality  of  Waldeck,  Germany.” 

Here  we  note  that  the  Lutheran  Pastor  calls  Grandfather  Jacob  “the  Men¬ 
nonite”  and  his  occupation  is  given  as  “to  date  a  miller.”  He  says  nothing  of 
him  being  a  minister;  nor  are  the  young  men  mentioned  in  the  document. 
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Children  were  to  be  registered  at  birth  with  officials  of  the  state  church  at 
this  time;  and  if  not  baptized  as  infants,  the  reason  was  to  be  given.  We  do 
not  know  why  this  document  does  not  include  the  parents  and  the  stepsons, 
and  that  the  father  was  a  minister.  But  the  church  letter  that  follows  gives 
both. 

The  Family  Church  Letter,  Translated  from  German  Script 

We  wish  to  all  Elders  and  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  God,  Grace,  Mercy 
and  Peace,  together  with  a  brotherly  greeting  to  all  those  fellow  brethren  into 
whose  hands  this  writing  may  come.  We  do  this  to  make  known  that  this 
Jacob  Schwartzentruber  and  his  wife,  and  both  his  stepsons,  namely,  Jacob 
Guengerich  and  Daniel  Guengerich,  all  four  are  beloved  brethren  and  sister 
in  our  congregation.  And  specifically  is  it  to  be  added  that  to  the  father  has 
been  entrusted  the  ministry  of  The  Book.  And  this  writing  is  a  witness  given 
him  that  nothing  is  held  against  him.  This  is  given  by  me  as  Elder  (Eltester 
Diener),  Daniel  Schlabach.  Signed,  John  Guengerich,  minister. 

Not  included  in  the  above  family  record  was  a  daughter,  Amelia,  twin  to 
George,  born  June  2,  1830,  died  in  1831  and  was  buried  in  Mengering- 
hausen  in  Germany.  Grandfather  Jacob’s  parents,  Christian  and  Catharina 
(Roth)  Schwartzentruber,  also  died  and  were  buried  in  Waldeck  before  the 
family  came  to  America. 

The  father,  Jacob,  had  been  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  the  Amish  Church 
(gameinde)  in  Waldeck  1826.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1833,  preparations 
were  made  to  leave  Germany  forever.  Their  comfortable  home  in  the  Gal¬ 
lows  Mill,  a  good  job  for  which  the  father  was  well  fitted,  and  above  all, 
their  many  friends,  were  hard  to  leave.  When  they  had  disposed  of  their  be¬ 
longings,  except  those  that  they  could  take  along,  they  had  about  eighteen 
hundred  dollars  in  Prussian  money.  Of  this  amount  they  had  to  leave  five 
hundred  with  the  Prussian  government  as  surety  that  they  would  not  return 
j penniless  and  become  a  public  charge. 

The  Leave-taking  and  Voyage 

A  day  by  day  diary  of  the  trip  by  Daniel  P.  Guengerich,  translated  by 
Jacob  F.  Swartzendruber,  Jr.,  Family  No.  36. 

Note:  The  author  of  this  diary  is  the  son  of  Peter  Guengerich,  b  in  1813,  whose 
father  died  in  1816,  and  his  mother  m  Jacob  Schwartzendruber  in  1820.  Daniel  was 
;20  yrs.  old  and  Frederick  was  8  yrs.  old  when  the  family  came  to  America,  as  the 
records  given  above  indicate.  The  translator  is  a  great  grandson  of  Frederick,  head  of 
(family  36  as  these  records  indicate. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1833  we  started  on  the  great  journey.  We  wanted  to 
start  at  8  o’clock  in  the  morning,  but  on  account  of  bidding  so  many  goodbye 
land  because  of  other  hindrances,  our  departure  was  delayed  until  2  o’clock  in 
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the  afternoon.  But  now  the  wagon  with  mother,  the  children  and  the  bag¬ 
gage  drove  off  and  went  through  Mengeringhausen,  where  a  curious  crowd 
which  stood  and  looked  out  of  the  windows,  wished  them  an  obliging  farewell 
and  a  happy  journey. 

One  can  easily  imagine  that  when  one  has  had  such  an  intimate  intercourse 
with  the  people  for  such  a  long  time  like  we  in  the  Galgangmuhle  (literally 
mill  of  the  gallows)  and  now  takes  his  departure,  perhaps  forever,  that  this 
must  create  quite  an  excitement  and  commotion. 

Owing  to  the  late  departure  then,  we  were  prevented  from  driving  as  far 
on  this  day  as  we  had  planned,  and  therefore  were  compelled  to  take  up  our 
quarters  already  in  Breuna.  I  was  not  with  them,  however,  but  had  gone 
with  Johannes  Roth  to  Stueck  in  order  to  inform  those  that  had  gathered 
there  of  our  departure.  The  following  morning  we  left  early  from  Stueck 
toward  the  Siegelbach  (Sealbrook).  When  we  arrived  there,  we  at  once 
loaded  up  and  drove  off,  and  went  via  Wilhelmshoehe  to  Cassel  in  order  to 
meet  our  wagon  there. 

In  Siegenhof  we  joined  the  three  wagons  and  drove  the  same  day,  namely 
May  10,  to  Muenden,  arriving  there  at  4  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Here  we 
thought  we  could  board  ship  the  next  day  for  we  comprised  quite  a  group  of 
voyagers  already,  but  we  were  sadly  disappointed  when  we  found  we  had  to 
wait  there  until  the  following  Tuesday. 

We  have  chartered  a  ship  for  100  Rthl  (evidently  standing  for  Reichs- 
thaler)  whose  owner,  Mr.  Staake,  is  a  very  upright  man.  We  boarded  the 
ship  yet  late  in  the  evening  on  the  13th  and  departed  early  the  following 
morning  with  48  persons  aboard.  We  had  not  gone  very  far  yet  when  such  a 
dense  fog  arose  on  the  Wescr  that  we  had  to  cast  anchor  and  wait  for  the  fog 
to  disperse  somewhat. 

The  Weser  is  not  a  very  good  river  for  shipping,  for  it  has  several  places 
where  it  flows  so  shallow  that  ships  run  aground,  and  others  again  where  it  is 
so  deep  that  the  sailors  can  hardly  reach  bottom  with  poles  about  20  feet  long, 
others  again  where  it  flows  so  slowly  that  the  ship  hardly  moves,  yet  others 
where  the  stream  is  so  strong  that  the  sailors  with  the  utmost  exertions  are 
hardly  able  to  keep  the  ship  away  from  the  rocks  and  the  crooked  banks  so  it 
will  not  shatter  or  strand. 

When  the  fog  disappeared,  we  started  off  and  the  journey  proceeded  so 
very  smoothly  that  we  reached  Beverungen  yet  the  same  day,  where  we  spent 
the  night  in  a  Hannoverian  village  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  Beverungen. 
I  he  next  morning,  namely  the  1  5th,  we  got  an  early  start  and  on  this  day  the 
journey  proceeded  exceedingly  well. 

Around  10  o’clock  we  were  at  Hoexter  already  and  drove  past  Holzminden 
where  we  had  to  stop  again;  late  in  the  evening  we  reached  city  of  Hameln 
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where  we  entered  the  same  evening.  We  had  a  company  of  18  persons  from 
Wuerttemberg  on  our  ship,  among  whom  was  a  pregnant  woman  who  was 
delivered  of  a  still  born  son  during  the  night.  "This  caused  a  great  delay  the 
next  morning,  namely  the  16th,  just  on  the  day  of  Christ’s  ascension,  for  the 
burial  of  the  child  had  to  be  attended  to  and  this  took  so  long  that  we  could 
not  leave  until  about  10  o’clock.  At  noon  we  had  some  storm  and  therefore 
had  to  halt  for  a  while;  however,  the  afternoon  and  especially  the  evening 
was  the  most  pleasurable  that  I  have  spent  on  the  water.  We  had  a  few  jovial 
passengers  who  caused  us  much  fun ;  preeminently,  however,  the  dear  night¬ 
ingales  delighted  me  with  their  song,  who,  by  the  way,  are  quite  numerous 
along  the  Weser,  but  especially  on  this  evening  we  passed  along  a  beautiful 
forest  where  the  darling  birds  sang  most  exquisitely,  so  that  I  remained  on 
deck  almost  alone  in  order  to  listen  to  them.  It  got  somewhat  cool  towards 
evening  and  almost  all  the  rest  went  under  the  tent  but  the  soothing  coolness 
of  the  evening  and  the  beautiful  landscape  with  its  numerous  most  charming 
objects  held  me  so  fast  to  enjoy  the  fresh  evening  air,  since  during  the  day  we 
had  suffered  from  the  intense  heat,  that  I  did  not  like  to  go  under  the  tent 
until  we  landed  late  at  a  Prussian  town  called  Vlotho  which  we  visited  and 
spent  the  night  there.  On  the  17th  we  reached  the  city  of  Minden  in  good 
time  and  first  visited  it  before  going  on.  Nothing  unusual  happened  excepting 
that  we  met  a  few  ships  which,  however,  we  could  see  every  day;  also  the 
nice  large  herds  of  cattle  in  the  level  country.  However,  we  could  not  all  ad¬ 
mire  them  so  greatly  because  of  the  warm  weather  for  we  had  to  remain  down 
below  much  of  the  time  in  order  to  obtain  some  cooling.  This  night  we  did 
not  reach  any  town  but  had  to  camp  in  an  open  field  near  a  large  cattle 
pasture. 

On  the  18th  we  got  a  very  early  start  and  passed  through  Nienburg  even 
before  all  had  arisen.  We  had  hoped  to  reach  Bremen  the  same  day  but  on 
account  of  the  stormy  weather  we  could  not  get  so  far  as  that.  Here  we  also 
met  places  on  the  Weser  where  the  sailors  had  to  be  very  careful  if  they  did 
not  want  to  be  whirled  down  with  all  of  us.  For  that  reason  they  had  to  cast 
anchor  oft,  three  or  four  times,  whenever  other  ships  met  us,  in  order  to  reach 
the  yonder  shore  or  a  favorable  spot  and  thereby  we  were  delayed  so  very 
much  that  we  did  not  get  very  far  this  day. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  19th,  or  Sunday  before  Pentecost,  we  got 
a  very  early  start  but  had  to  combat  unfavorable  winds  all  day  long  and  there¬ 
fore  could  not  reach  Bremen;  but  on  the  20th  about  10  A.  M.  we  landed 
here  and  will  not  be  able  to  leave  here  until  the  28th  of  this  month,  because 
not  all  passengers  which  go  on  our  ship  have  arrived  here  as  yet.  As  well  as 
we  thought  we  had  arranged  all  things  pertaining  to  the  voyage,  yet  we  did 
not  fare  any  better  than  others. 
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Since  we  had  so  early  sent  our  earnest-money  here  and  had  an  almost  un¬ 
interrupted  correspondence  with  the  ship-owners,  we  believed  confidently  that 
we  could  go  aboard  ship  immediately  after  our  arrival  here,  but  it  was  no 
different  here  than  at  Muenden.  The  larger  the  company  of  emigrants,  and 
the  more  frequently  they  arrive  here,  likewise  the  longer  the  seamen  can  detain 
them  here  the  better  it  suits  the  inn  keepers  and  merchants  of  Bremen;  because 
during  the  time  of  their  stay  here  they  buy  and  consume  so  much  more  and, 
at  times,  even  must  spend  their  transportation  money.  Bremen  is  a  very  lively 
city  of  commerce  and  one  can  live  more  cheaply  here  than  we  had  imagined, 
yet  he  is  the  most  welcome  here  who  has  the  most  money  to  spend. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  28th  we  went  aboard  and  also  sailed  off,  but  on 
account  of  stormy  weather  and  antagonistic  winds  we  could  not  even  reach 
the  end  of  the  city.  Early  in  the  morning  on  the  29th  we  started  off  but  could 
sail  only  at  low  tide,  because  at  high  tide  not  only  the  water  but  also  the  wind 
was  against  us.  On  the  30th  it  was  very  stormy,  wherefore  that  horrid  evil 
(I  refer  to  seasickness.)  befell  many  of  the  passengers  among  which  I  was 
almost  the  very  first.  On  the  morning  of  the  31st  before  daybreak  and  before 
we  were  up  another  small  boat  had  torn  loose  and  had  come  so  close  to  ours 
that  the  sailors  could  not  entirely  prevent  a  mighty  collision.  Almost  all  of 
them  had  slept  and  before  they  could  arrive  we  received  such  a  strong  jar  that 
the  anchor  chain  broke  and  now  both  ships  were  committed  to  the  force  of  the 
stream  whereupon  the  skipper  of  the  other  boat  started  a  great  lamentation  in 
which  he  pulled  his  hair. 

Our  skipper,  however,  suffered  the  greater  loss  because  the  anchor  was 
lost.  When  we  arrived  in  the  harbor  two  boats  went  back  seeking  it,  but  in 
vain.  At  8  o’clock  in  the  morning  after  much  and  patient  waiting  we  arrived 
safely  in  Bremen  harbor,  Karlstadt,  and  loaded  our  goods  yet  in  the  forenoon. 
1  owards  evening  we  left  the  harbor  so  that  we  could  sail  off  during  the  night. 
On  June  1st  at  2  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  anchors  were  weighed  and  we 
were  off  with  a  very  favorable  wind.  The  whole  day  long  we  had  such  nice 
weather  and  such  good  wind  that  we  could  make  5  miles  every  4  hours. 

The  most  remarkable  things  that  came  to  our  view  on  this  day  were  many 
boats,  perhaps  50  of  them  among  which  there  were  perhaps  5  or  more  steam¬ 
boats;  also  various  fish  which  our  captain  bought  from  a  fisher  among  which 
was  the  cabelieu  (cod)  weighing  25  to  50  pounds. 

On  the  2nd  we  had  very  favorable  winds  so  that  we  made  12  miles  in  4 
hours  and  the  ship  cut  through  the  water  so  fast  that  the  water  foamed  and 
threw  waves  ahead. 

We  saw  more  than  72  ships,  mostly  fishing  smacks.  On  the  3rd  we  had 
rain  and  some  storm,  so  only  a  few  remained  on  the  ship  that  did  not  have  to 
vomit  and  so  violently  that  finally  the  green  gall  (bile)  came  up.  The  water 
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is  150  feet  deep  and  is  measured  6-8  times  daily  with  a  plummet  which 
weighs  30  pounds  and  below  it  is  squeezed  together  to  bring  up  some  soil. 
We  had  the  wind  entirely  against  us  so  that  we  had  to  steer  first  to  the  north 
and  then  again  to  the  south.  The  seasickness  is  very  general  and  there  is  no 
appetite.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  it  was  nice  weather  but  the  wind  re¬ 
mained  the  same  so  that  we  made  little  headway.  We  saw  a  ship  that  was 
rather  small,  but  so  heavily  laden  that  the  water  splashed  over  it  at  times  and 
one  thought  it  would  have  to  go  down;  it  was  on  its  way  to  France.  We  also 
saw  36  ships  that  were  not  all  fishing  boats,  some  going  eastward  and  some 
westward  and  so  forth.  Today  we  made  little  headway;  had  we  had  good 
winds,  we  should  have  entered  the  channel,  but  we  are  far  behind.  On  the 
5th  we  have  nice  weather  but  no  wind  so  that  in  an  hour  we  can  hardly  sail 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Again  we  see  30  ships  round  about  us  which  is  very 
pleasant,  also  one  ship  on  which  was  written  F.  Wilhelm.  Our  captain 
said  it  belonged  to  the  king  of  Prussia. 

We  forgot  (to  mention)  that  the  ship  which  took  us  from  Bremen  to  Neu- 
bremenhafen  (New  Bremen  Harbor)  is  called  a  “Kahn.”  It  is  shaped  like  a 
sea  going  ship  and  they  also  go  to  sea  with  them,  while  the  river  boats  are 
made  entirely  different.  In  these  “Kahne”  (wherries  or  harbor  boats)  there 
are  so  many  people  that  one  could  almost  have  piled  them  up  like  herring  and 
some  of  them  were  so  rude  that  they  were  net  ashamed  to  take  all  space  for 
themselves,  so  that  we  larger  ones  had  to  lie  on  boxes  and  many  had  to  sit  the 
whole  night.  Mother  and  the  children  had  to  lie  pressed  together  tightly  and 
that  lasted  for  three  nights.  It  is  very  annoying  and  troublesome  for  families 
especially  for  small  children,  but  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  emigration  is  surprsi- 
ingly  strong,  especially  from  Wuertemburg  near  Stuttgart  from  whence  more 
than  half  of  those  that  are  in  Bremen  came.  Many  are  very  poor  and  have 
hardly  enough  money  for  their  trip,  while  sonic  are  sent  back  and  must  re¬ 
turn  to  their  home  country. 

On  June  5th  toward  noon  we  had  a  strong  west  wind  right  against  us 
causing  the  ship  to  lie  sometimes  on  its  right  side  and  then  on  its  left  side, 
so  we  could  hardly  walk  on  the  deck  without  slipping.  This  storm  continued 
till  morning.  There  also  followed  an  American  ship  having  three  masts  and 
sailing  faster  than  our  ship.  When  they  drew  up  to  us  they  asked  through  the 
megaphone  where  we  were  going,  where  we  came  from,  and  where  we  were. 
On  this  ship  was  written  William  Penn,  Baltimore.  On  the  6th  we  had  good 
weather  but  the  wind  was  against  us,  and  then  came  two  small  boats  carrying 
fish.  Our  captain  bought  fish  known  as  trout,  but  not  colored  or  spotted. 
Then  there  were  other  very  peculiar  fish,  entirely  flat,  of  square  form,  12-15 
inches  long,  on  one  corner  the  tail ;  grayish  white  above  with  dark  gray  spots 
as  large  as  a  bullet,  almost  to  be  compared  to  a  bat.  There  is  land  on  the 
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right  side  and  76  ships,  five  large  and  the  rest  all  fishing  boats,  also  one  steam¬ 
ship — and  even  more  kinds  of  fish  of  strange  and  wonderful  shapes.  4  oward 
evening  there  was  a  dead  calm  so  that  we  did  not  move  at  all. 

At  evening  we  saw  France  on  the  left  side  and  England  on  the  right  side 
and  on  both  sides  lighthouses  on  which  many  fires  were  burning,  and  such 
were  many.  This  tells  the  sailors  not  to  sail  too  close  to  the  shore,  for  near 
the  shore  it  is  dangerous  on  account  of  rocks  and  sand  banks.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  7th  we  were  almost  at  the  same  place  where  we  were  the  evening 
before  on  account  of  the  calm,  but  withal  it  was  very  pleasant  on  deck.  4  he 
wonderful  “Kreiten”  (chalk)  mountains  of  England  on  the  right  side  whose 
view  is  so  steep  and  high  that  one  marvels — perhaps  4  to  6  times  as  high  as  a 
church  steeple.  We  saw  England  constantly,  also  the  fortress  Dover  and  in 
the  surrounding  country  stately  wind  mills  and  along  the  coast  many  watch 
and  light  towers. 

On  the  left  side  we  did  not  see  much  of  France.  Towards  noon  we  had 
strong  west  wind.  That  is  the  fifth  day  already  that  we  always  have  to  strug¬ 
gle  with  adverse  winds  from  the  west  or  have  total  calm  and  this  continued 
during  the  entire  night  and  day.  On  the  8th  the  same  wind  prevailed,  only 
stronger  so  that  several  had  to  vomit,  which  comes  from  the  swaying  of  the 
ship.  In  the  afternoon  the  wind  continued  so  strong  that  the  water  splashed 
on  deck  and  some  became  wet.  In  addition  to  the  wind,  there  was  a  strong 
“Geitrauch”  (fog),  so  that  the  sailors  had  to  watch  out  not  to  meet  a  ship 
and  crash. 

Towards  midnight  it  got  a  little  more  quiet,  but  the  sea  was  as  unruly  as 
before.  On  the  right  were  still  the  highest  mountains  of  England,  the  “Krei¬ 
ten”  mountains.  (The  chalk  cliffs  are  meant.)  These  mountains  appear  as 
white  as  snow  and  some  are  very  high. 

On  the  9th,  namely  on  a  Sunday,  it  was  quite  calm,  but  always  west  wind 
and  cold,  so  that  we  have  to  tack,  that  is,  to  sail  against  the  wind  now  to  the 
right  and  then  to  the  left,  but  as  soon  as  the  seasickness  sets  in  all  appetite  is 
gone,  there  is  headache,  biliousness,  and  even  fainting,  and  that  continued  for 
several  days. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  strong  west  wind,  continuing  all  through  the 
night.  On  the  10th  we  had  fog  and  calm  so  that  we  made  little  progress. 
Towards  evening  we  had  a  good  wind  but  too  little  of  it  all  through  the  night. 

On  the  1 1  th  we  had  storm  and  stronger  than  ever  before.  The  wind 
howled  terribly  through  the  mast;  the  waves,  40  feet  high  against  each  other, 
and  the  billows  often  dashed  on  the  deck.  The  ship  sometimes  was  on  the 
crest  of  such  waves,  sometimes  deep  down  in  the  hollow  between  two  waves, 
so  that  almost  everybody  got  the  seasickness  again.  On  the  12th  we  had  the 
same  weather  only  somewhat  milder  but  always  the  same  west  wind. 
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On  the  13th  still  the  same  wind  together  with  rain.  On  the  14th  it  was 
pretty  quiet  but  always  the  same  west  wind  yet,  and  daily  we  see  England  to 
our  right,  also  villages  and  cities  and  nice  green  fields.  On  the  15th,  16th  and 
17th  we  still  had  strong  west  wind  so  that  we  are  still  close  to  England  in 
the  Channel. 

On  the  18th  we  got  somewhat  better  wind,  almost  north  wind,  but  a  little 
more  westerly,  however,  we  could  make  better  progress  than  with  that  con¬ 
tinual  west  wind  which  had  been  blowing  for  16  days  already. 

If  we  had  had  good  winds,  we  could  have  made  this  18  day  trip  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  where  we  are  now  in  4  days.  On  the  19th  we  have  the  same 
wind  and  are  progressing  somewhat,  although  we  must  steer  in  a  southerly 
direction  on  account  of  the  northeast  wind.  On  the  20th  and  21st  still  the 
same  wind  and  not  much  headway.  On  the  22nd  still  the  same  north  wind 
but  it  is  remarkable  the  number  of  fish  we  saw  round  about  our  ship,  some 
of  them  weighing  40  to  60  pounds  and  so  close  to  the  ship  that  one  could  have 
speared  them  with  a  spear.  On  the  23rd  still  the  same  wind  and  a  little  rain. 
Here  we  saw  a  fish  which  blew  the  water  up  into  the  air  with  its  nose,  in  a 
stream  as  heavy  as  a  man’s  body,  which  is  something  to  wonder  at. 

The  24th,  on  St.  John’s  day,  we  had  somewhat  better  wind  but  not  enough 
of  it;  it  came  from  the  north.  On  this  day  a  passenger,  who  had  been  sick 
already  when  he  came  on  the  ship,  died.  The  company  to  which  he  belongs 
are  7  persons  from  Saxe-Meiningen  and  he  writes  his  name  “Advocate  of  the 
High  Court  of  Judicature  nitz  (German-Hofgericht-Advokat  nitz). 

When  we  arose  on  the  25th  of  June  a  happy  sight  met  us  when  we  had 
good  wind,  and  yet  not  such  a  very  good  wind  for  it  came  from  the  north 
somewhat  easterly.  Then  our  heart  was  very  glad  that  we  could  sail  so  fast 
for  until  now  we  could  not  sail  fast  because  of  consistently  bad  winds. 

At  ten  o’clock  the  dead  body  was  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  sailcloth ;  a  good 
portion  of  bricks  was  tied  to  the  feet  so  the  corpse  would  go  to  the  bottom. 
Now  when  the  corpse  was  to  be  dropped  into  the  water,  it  was  laid  on  a 
board.  Then  the  captain  made  a  nice  speech  so  solemn  that  many  wept.  He 
said  man  offended  God  so  often  with  his  deeds  that  we  would  all  be  lost  if 
God  would  punish  us  at  once  as  we  have  deserved,  but  the  gracious  God  pre¬ 
served  everything  through  his  mercy.  Now  when  the  speech  was  finished,  the 
corpse  was  dropped  feet  first  from  the  board  on  which  it  lay.  Thereupon  a 
hymn  was  sung  and  the  funeral  came  to  an  end. 

On  this  day  we  had  good  wind.  On  the  26th  we  had  poor  wind  from  the 
west-northwest  so  that  we  had  poor  sailing.  On  the  27th  we  had  bad  wind 
straight  from  the  west,  a  very  bad  sight  for  us  because  we  then  had  to  steer 
sometimes  to  the  north  and  then  again  to  the  south.  This  morning  I  saw  a 
fish  close  to  the  ship  which  was  probably  10  feet  long  and  as  wide  across  the 
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back  as  a  sack  of  grain.  It  sprayed  the  water  in  front  of  ic  as  if  one  took  a 
sprinkling  can  and  sprinkled.  Then  the  sailor  who  stood  by  and  also  saw  it 
said  that  this  was  a  small  fish,  that  they  get  to  be  twice  as  long,  and  are  called 
grampus. 

During  the  night  of  the  25th  to  the  26th  I  dreamed  that  I  was  at  the  Gal- 
genmuhle  and  came  from  the  Pfund  pear  tree  (evidently  a  tree  having  large 
pears)  to  the  “weisen  schluder”  apple  tree  (probably  should  be  “schlotter” — 
an  apple  with  loose,  rattling  seeds).  Then  a  nest  full  of  birds  flew  out  of  the 
trunk  of  the  “schluder”  tree,  but  not  very  high ;  they  could  not  fly  very  well 
but  I  did  not  catch  any,  but  rather  I  jumped  over  the  ditch  into  the  road. 
There  everything  was  in  the  finest  bloom,  the  grass  was  long,  in  “Kampf”  (  ?) 
the  prunes  were  red  and  the  trees  hung  so  full  that  the  branches  were  bent. 
Everything  was  lovely  to  behold,  but  I  did  not  eat  anything.  During  the  night 
from  the  26th  to  the  27th  I  dreamed  that  I  was  in  the  Galgenmuhle  on  the 
beam  (or  loft)  over  the  threshing  floor.  There  was  hay  in  the  loft  that  burned 
from  below  through  the  “Bolen”  very  brightly,  so  that  I  was  terror  stricken 
over  the  fire,  but  what  happened  further  I  do  not  know. 

On  the  28th  we  had  the  same  west  wind  yet.  The  night  was  so  stormy 
that  we  could  not  lie  still  in  bed,  being  thrown  one  upon  the  other  as  the  ship 
tilted  to  the  side.  Several  tied  themselves  down  in  order  to  remain  lying  in 
their  proper  place.  Eour  or  five  must  lie  in  one  bed  which  is  so  low  that  one 
can  hardly  sit  upright  without  bumping  himself.  On  the  29th  we  had  little 
wind  and  made  no  headway.  On  the  30th,  which  was  Sunday,  we  had  good 
wind,  namely  from  the  north  and  somewhat  east,  then  the  ship  sailed  swiftly. 
In  these  30  d  ays  we  had  4  days  of  good  wind  which  is  very  disgusting  to  us. 

I  oday  we  saw  two  ships  of  which  the  nearest  was  a  Danish  ship.  Since  we 
are  out  of  the  channel  we  have  sighted  few  ships. 

I  he  first  of  July  we  had  northeast  wind  but  not  enough  of  it.  On  the 
afte  rnoon  of  the  2nd  and  the  following  night  we  had  a  dead  calm,  so  that  we 
stood  still.  On  the  3rd  we  had  southwest  wind  and  had  to  steer  to  the  north¬ 
west. 

On  the  4th  we  had  west  wind  so  that  we  made  no  progress  at  all.  On  the 
5th  we  had  storm  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  seasickness  recurred  with  many. 
In  the  afternoon  we  had  northeast  wind,  then  it  went  very  fast.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning  we  had  west  wind  again.  So  far  we  had  5  days  of  good  wind  in  5  weeks 
and  until  now  we  have  not  traversed  half  of  the  way.  On  the  6th  we  had 
west  wind,  just  from  that  direction  into  which  we  are  heading.  Today  we 
saw  two  ships.  On  Sunday,  the  7th,  we  have  nice  weather  but  little  wind  and 
west  wind  at  that.  On  the  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th  we  had  some  good  wind, 
but  also  two  days  of. calm.  On  the  12th  we  had  west  wind,  then  we  met  a 
ship  from  North  America  that  was  on  a  fishing  trip  to  the  South  Sea  and 
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often  remains  on  tour  for  2j/->  years.  "Phis  ship  had  sailed  to  us  in  12  days, 
but  always  had  good  wind  while  we  had  had  winds.  That  made  us  glad  and 
,  we  also  hoped  to  see  land  soon. 

On  the  13th,  14th,  15th,  and  16th  we  always  had  bad  wind.  The  captain 
says  we  have  made  only  half  of  the  way.  It  made  us  sad  to  hear  that,  for 
we  have  already  sailed  over  six  weeks.  On  the  17th  we  made  some  headway 
but  it  was  slow.  The  18th  was  very  hot  and  quiet,  one  could  only  see  that  the 
ship  moved  a  little,  and  in  the  night  it  was  so  hot  that  many  went  on  deck 
and  slept  there.  On  the  19th  it  was  nice  weather  and  hot,  but  also  west  wind 
as  it  also  was  yesterday.  Sailing  is  not  so  very  bad  for  the  wind  is  not  too 
strong  and  it  goes  fairly  well ;  in  one  hour  we  can  make  two  leagues  and  even 
more. 

On  Sunday  the  21st  we  had  northwest  wind  and  it  went  well,  making  8 
miles  in  4  hours.  On  the  22nd  we  had  no  wind.  We  saw  a  great  many  fish, 
some  perhaps  weighing  300  pounds.  The  merchant  shot  at  some  hut  did  not 
hit  any. 

In  the  night  of  the  21st  to  the  22nd  Mother  had  a  dream  that  concerned 
Trinchen  (evidently  a  daughter)  and  busied  herself  waiting  on  her. 

On  the  23rd  the  ship  went  fairly  well  and  we  found  we  were  in  the  gulf 
(stream),  the  water  being  lukewarm.  On  the  24th  we  had  calm  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  otherwise  it  went  fairly  well. 

The  25th,  the  day  of  St.  James,  we  had  rain  in  the  morning  at  4  o’clock 
but  not  much,  otherwise  there  was  a  strong  west  wind  and  a  clear  sky.  We 
also  saw  flying  fishes,  but  they  were  not  any  larger  than  herring.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  at  6  o’clock  there  was  a  thunder  storm  with  thunder  and  lightning.  We 
are  also  out  of  the  gulf  stream  according  to  the  assertion  of  the  captain,  hut 
the  captain  does  not  always  tell  the  truth. 

On  the  26th  we  had  W  W  (west  wind)  yet  but  it  was  very  changeable. 

On  the  27th  we  had  calm  until  noon;  then  we  got  east  wind,  and  then  it 
went  fast,  in  one  mile  (perhaps  hour)  4  miles,  then  at  about  4  o’clock  we  had 
bad  west  wind.  On  Sunday,  the  28th,  we  had  west  wind  and  in  the  morning 
rain.  In  the  afternoon  it  got  stormy  and  in  the  evening  we  got  a  thunder 
storm  with  strong  tempest  and  thunder  and  lightning  such  as  we  seldom  have 
on  land,  also  heavy  showers  so  that  we  collected  several  barrel  of  water  for 
we  had  a  water  shortage.  This  storm  lasted  till  the  29th  at  noon,  then  the 
storm  let  up  a  little  and  we  made  a  little  headway.  On  the  30th  we  had 
storm  again  stronger  than  ever  before ;  we  sighted  two  ships. 

On  the  31st  the  storm  let  up  and  we  got  north  wind  but  the  wind  was  too 
weak.  We  saw  3  ships;  we  are  now  supposed  to  be  out  of  the  gulf  stream. 

On  August  1st  we  had  northeast  wind  in  the  morning,  but  not  enough,  and 
toward  noon  it  was  entirely  calm.  \  esterday  we  saw  2  ships  and  this  morning 
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we  saw  one  ship.  Dead  calm  continued  till  evening.  On  the  2nd  we  had  west 
wind.  On  the  3rd  we  had  northwest  wind,  but  too  little  and  we  travel  4 
miles  in  two  miles  (hours?).  On  the  4th  we  had  east  wind,  but  too  little,  in  2 
mi  4.  On  the  5th  we  had  the  same  wind.  On  the  6th  it  went  somewhat 
better  and  the  plumb  line  was  cast  out  for  the  first  time,  the  sea  depth  was 
300  feet.  On  the  7th  we  had  south  wind  and  we  progressed  quite  well  and 
saw  very  many  large  fish. 

The  8th  we  had  northwind  and  sailed  swiftly,  in  2m  8m.  On  the  9th  we 
had  southeast  wind  but  too  little  of  it.  In  the  afternoon  we  had  strong  east 
winds  and  sailed  very  swiftly  throughout  the  night  until  morning.  On  the 
10th  we  saw  8  to  12  ships  among  which  were  also  fishing  smacks.  One  also 
sees  many  large  fish  daily.  We  had  good  wind  yet  but  too  weak. 

In  the  evening  between  8  and  9  o’clock  the  pilot  came,  then  there  was  great 
joy  on  the  ship  among  the  people. 

At  night  many  stayed  on  deck.  About  midnight  light  towers  were  sighted 
on  the  American  coast.  In  the  morning  at  daybreak  we  saw  land  on  the  right 
and  on  the  left.  This  was  Sunday  the  11th.  There  was  great  rejoicing  that 
we  once  more  saw  land. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  this  diary  ends  as  abruptly  as  it  started — “On 
the  9th  of  May,  1833,”  and  ends  with  “There  was  great  rejoicing  that  we 
once  more  saw  land.” 

We  might  well  wish  that  this  young  man  had  kept  this  diary  up  a  few  days 
longer,  until  they  reached  their  destination  with  friends  in  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  Sunday  morning,  Aug.  1  1,  1833,  when  they  saw  land  on  the  right  and  on 
the  left  in  the  harbor  at  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

From  there  they  traveled  by  horse-drawn  trolley  to  Fredericktown.  At 
Fredericktown  they  hired  a  teamster  with  hack,  to  take  them  to  Shanksville 
in  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,  paying  him  $90  for  the  trip.  They  arrived  in  the 
Glades  Amish  settlement  late  in  August.  There  they  found  a  job  threshing 
grain  with  a  Hail,  receiving  every  ninth  bushel  as  toll  for  their  work. 

They  found  a  hearty  welcome  in  the  home  of  Deacon  Daniel  Miller,  and 
in  the  Glades  community  where  they  settled  and  made  their  home,  near  Ber¬ 
lin,  Pa.  Here  grandfather  built  a  dam  across  a  stream  and  put  in  a  water¬ 
wheel  and  a  saw  mill.  They  lived  here  in  Pennsylvania  until  1840  when  they 
moved  to  Maryland,  near  Grantsville,  in  Garrett  County.  Frederick,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  sketch,  was  eight  years  old  when  the  family  came  to  America  and 
was  fifteen  when  they  moved  to  Maryland. 

We  will  leave  the  story  of  the  Swartzendrubers  here  to  take  up  the  history 
of  the  Yoders. 


THE  YODER  HISTORY,  FROM  SWITZERLAND 

TO  AMERICA 


Lester  Hostetler,  in  his  historical  introduction  to  the  Descendants  of  Barbara 
Hostetler  (DBH),  says  on  p.  18,  “After  William  Penn  had  purchased,  in 
1682,  from  the  British  Crown,  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  he  went  to  the 
mainland  of  Europe  to  solicit  settlers  for  his  colony  and  found  most  ready 
acceptance  from  the  Mennonites,  whom  he  had  previously  visited  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Quakers.”  He  says,  also,  that  Penn  visited  Holland  and  the 
countries  along  the  Rhine  and  found  many  Mennonites  and  Amish  longing  for 
a  change.  He  says  that  the  first  Amish  to  settle  in  America  had  fled  down  the 
Rhine  valley  years  before  and  settled  in  Hessia  and  the  Palatinate.  After  the 
year  1700,  however,  the  Swiss  sometimes  came  directly  from  Switzerland  to 
America. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  name  Yotter  or  Jotter  (or 
other  spellings)  appears  often  among  the  names  of  the  early  settlers.  In  DJH, 
1389,  we  find  the  name  of  Christian  Yoder,  whose  wife  was  Barbara  Hooley, 
and  who  was  born  in  1726  and  died  in  1816.  We  have  been  unable  to  trace 
the  family  of  Yoders,  from  which  our  grandmother,  Sarah  Yoder,  is  de¬ 
scended,  any  farther  back  than  to  this  Christian  Yoder,  who  came  to  America 
in  the  ship,  Francis  and  Elizabeth,  which  docked  at  Philadelphia  on  Sept.  21, 
1742.  We  are  told  that  Christian  Yoder  and  Christian  Yoder,  Junior,  DJH 
9187,  were  on  this  ship.  According  to  the  record  of  this  family,  DJH  1389, 
this  Christian  \  oder,  Junior,  was  the  great-grandfather  of  our  grandmother 
Sarah  (\oder)  Swartzendruber. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  when  this  group  who  came  in  the  ship, 
Francis  and  Elizabeth ,  left  Switzerland;  but  we  may  well  suppose  they  left 
in  response  to  the  Amnesty  of  1711.  The  boats  that  were  to  take  the  un¬ 
wanted  refugees  were  to  leave  on  July  13,  1711.  But  many  sections  had  not 
turned  their  Anabaptists  in  by  then,  and  those  came  later.  It  is  likely  that 
our  \  oder  ancestors  who  came  in  the  ship,  Francis  and  Elizabeth,  and  settled 
in  Berks  County,  Pa.,  in  1742,  were  among  those  belated  exiles. 

Some  Moravians  had  settled  in  Oley  township,  Berks  County,  and  had 
made  friends  and  won  the  confidence  of  the  Indians.  Here  the  early  Amish 
immigrants  found  a  friendly  welcome;  but  there  was  no  church  of  their  faith 
there,  and  they  lost  their  young  people  to  other  faiths.  This  may  be  a  reason 
why  many  migrated  to  upper  Berks  County  and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of 
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Shartlesville,  Shoemakersville  and  Hamburg,  near  the  Blue  Mountains. 
After  1740  most  of  the  Amish  who  landed  at  Philadelphia  went  up  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  valley  and  settled  in  the  new  colony.  In  this  settlement  there  is  a  twenty 
acre  plot  of  land  that  was  granted  to  the  Amish  by  the  Proprietors  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Richard  and  Thomas,  for  church  and  school  use.  On  this  plot  a  school- 
house  was  built  and  was  used  for  many  years  for  school  and  for  other  public 
purposes.  A  few  years  ago  the  ruins  of  the  foundation  of  this  building  were 
still  visible. 

The  First  Amish  Church  in  America 

Silas  Hertzler  in  his  HHH,  p.  11,  says,  “Extreme  forms  of  persecution  had 
been  used  for  two  centuries  and  finally  became  so  severe  that  Jacob  Hertzler 
decided  to  leave  his  native  country.”  It  seems  likely  that  he  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  in  Switzerland,  or  at  least  in  Europe  before  he  came  to  America 
for  the  purpose  of  shepherding  the  scattered  members  of  the  Amish  faith  in 
the  Pennsylvania  wilderness.  Jacob  Hertzler  landed  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  9, 
1749,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  vicinity  of  Hamburg  to  gather  together 
the  members  of  the  Amish  church,  and  he  became  their  first  minister  and 
bishop. 

Among  the  charter  members  of  this  first  congregation  were  Christian  Yoder 
and  Christian  Yoder,  Junior.  The  names,  Burkey,  Detwiler,  Fisher,  Kurtz, 
Koenig,  Mast,  Miller,  Zug  and  maybe  others  were  found  among  the  early 
members  of  this  pioneer  Amish  parish. 

Among  these  was  our  Christian  Yoder,  Jr.,  born  in  Switzerland  in  1726. 
He  married  and  had  four  children  when  his  wife  died.  We  do  not  know  her 
name,  but  his  children  were  (1)  Fanny,  b  1753;  (2)  Barbara,  b  1756;  (3) 
Christian,  b  1758;  (4)  Jacob,  b  1760.  (Christian  m  (2)  Barbara  Hooley, 
DJH  1389.)  (5)  David,  b  1763;  (6)  Jost,  b  1765;  (7)  Johnathan,  b  1766; 
(8)  Madlena,  b  1769,  and  m  Peter  Blough ;  (9)  John,  b  1772,  m  Barbara 
\  oder  DBH  2;  (10)  Elizabeth,  b  1774,  m  Henry  Blough;  (11)  Solomon,  b 
1776;  (12)  Gerty,  b  1778,  m  Yost  Miller;  (13)  Jepthae,  b  1780,  and  (14) 
Esther  (twins),  b  1780,  m  Peter  Baumgartner;  (15)  Henry,  b  1782. 

The  oldest  son,  Christian,  m  Magdalena  Troyer,  DJH  3695.  (Note) 

I  hey  are  the  grandparents  of  Sarah  Yoder,  mother  of  family  number  one  of 
this  family  history.  This  Christian  became  a  minister  and  bishop  in  the  Glades 
Amish  Church  in  Somerset  County,  Pa. 

Another  son,  John  m  Barbara  Yoder,  DBH  3,  whose  son,  Abner,  DBH 
925,  also  was  a  bishop,  ordained  in  the  Amish  Church  in  the  Glades,  Somerset 
Co.,  Pa.  He  was  b  March  28,  1814;  m  Veronica  Schrock,  and  moved  to  Iowa 
in  1866  where  he  served  as  minister  and  bishop  for  many  years  until  he  died 
in  1883.  From  these  pioneer  Amish  families  many  bishops,  ministers,  mission- 
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aries  and  church  workers  in  the  Amish,  Mennonite  and  other  churches  have 
come,  and  are  now  found  in  almost  every  state  and  in  many  foreign  countries. 

From  Berks  to  Bedford  Co.,  Pa. 

Christian  Yoder,  Jr.,  as  he  was  called  when  he  came  to  America  as  a  six¬ 
teen  year  old  boy,  had  now  lived  in  Berks  Co.  thirty  years  or  more.  He  had 
married  and  lost  his  wife  in  death,  leaving  him  with  four  children.  Then  he 
had  married  again  and  had  a  very  large  family,  some  of  whom  were  now 
grown.  Christian  and  Barbara  (Hooley)  Yoder  had  gone  through  the  times 
of  a  major  war,  the  French  and  Indian,  and  the  American  Revolution  was 
threatening.  They  had  a  growing  family  and  they  were  looking  west.  So 
Christian  bought  a  three  hundred  acre  tract  of  land  in  Bedford  (now  Somer¬ 
set)  Co.,  Pa.,  in  1773,  and  moved  on  it  in  1776.  This  land  was  located  ten 
miles  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains  and  about  eight  east  of  where  the  city 
of  Somerset  is  located  now. 

There  were  no  stores  or  mills  in  this  section  then.  Their  nearest  neighbors 
were  five  miles  away.  The  land  was  virgin  forest ;  only  a  few  acres  had  been 
cleared,  and  there  was  a  log  cabin  on  it.  The  forests  were  inhabited  by  wild 
animals  and  sometimes  visited  by  roving  bands  of  Indians.  We  do  not  know 
how  Christian  and  Barbara  fared  with  their  large  family  during  the  war 
times.  We  know  the  Indians  made  it  very  dangerous  for  the  settlers  and  they 
murdered  many  families  during  the  French  and  Indian  war.  It  was  then  that 
the  non-resistant  principles  of  the  Amish  were  put  to  the  severest  test.  They 
had  always  gotten  along  well  with  the  Indians  in  eastern  Berks  Co.,  where 
they  had  been  treated  justly;  and  the  Quakers,  Moravians  and  other  peace 
loving  people  had  had  nothing  to  fear.  However,  here,  when  they  were  in¬ 
cited  by  the  French,  it  was  quite  different.  The  Amish  settlers’  neighbors 
could  not  understand  why  they  would  not  fight  the  savage  foe,  nor  why  they 
could  not  help  drive  the  British  from  the  Colonies  during  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

This  made  it  very  hard  for  our  peace-loving  forefathers.  Christian’s  sons 
were  approaching  the  age  when  they  would  have  to  serve  in  the  army.  He 
chose  to  take  his  family  to  the  frontier,  far  from  the  scenes  of  the  battle, 
rather  than  to  face  the  dangers  of  violating  conscience.  He  would  rather  face 
the  Indians  than  have  his  patriotic  friends  call  them  Tories  and  try  to  compel 
his  sons  to  violate  the  principles  of  peace  and  good  will  to  men,  for  which  he 
had  fled  from  Europe  and  for  which  many  had  suffered  and  died  as  martyrs 
there. 

Christian  moved  his  family  to  the  new  farm  in  Bedford  Co.  in  1776.  There 
they  cleared  field  after  field,  and  built  up  their  home,  until  they  had  one  of 
the  most  productive  and  beautiful  farms  in  Somerset  Co. 
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Barbara  Hooley  Yoder  d  March  8,  1812.  Christian  \  oder  d  Nov.  20, 
1816.  They  are  buried  in  the  family  burial  plot  on  the  home  farm  in  Somer¬ 
set  Co.,  Pa. 

Their  eighteen  year  old  son,  Christian,  came  with  the  family  to  Bedford 
County.  In  time  he  married  Magdalena  Troyer,  and  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  in  the  Glades  Amish  Mennonite  Church  where  he  served  as  their 
minister  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Magdalena  was  born  January  20,  1760. 
They  were  our  grandmother  Sarah’s  grandparents.  They  had  fourteen  chil¬ 
dren,  of  whom  five  died  young.  Those  who  became  family  heads  are  ( 1 ) 
Magdalena,  b  1780;  m  Peter  Hostetler,  DJH  7543;  (2)  Maria,  b  1781  ;  m 
Joseph  Hostetler,  DJH  7335;  (3)  Abraham,  b  1782;  m  Christena  Kauffman, 
DJH  2816;  (4)  Joseph,  b  1784;  m  Mary  Lehman,  DJH  3952-Note;  (5) 
John,  b  1788;  m  Elizabeth  Gindelsperger,  DJH  3695-Note;  (6)  Christian, 
b  1790;  m  Elizabeth  Miller,  of  family  DJH  1939  as  his  first  wife  and  Catha- 
rina  Miller,  DJH  3695  as  the  second  wife;  (7)  Solomon,  b  1793,  see  DJH 
2660  for  descendants;  (8)  Johnathan,  b  1803;  m  Plank,  see  DJH  3695- 
Note;  (9)  Anna,  b  1893;  m  John  Borntrager,  DJH  9118.  The  parents  died 
in  Somerset  County,  Pa.,  the  father  being  eighty  years  old  when  he  died. 

The  third  Christian,  son  of  Christian  and  Magdalena  (Troyer)  Yoder, 
was  b  in  1790,  m  Elizabeth  Miller  and  had  two  children  when  Elizabeth 
died.  Later  he  m  Catharina  Miller.  He  was  ordained  in  his  father’s  church 
in  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,  where  he  served  as  minister  and  bishop  until  his  death  in 
1846.  Catharina  died  in  1849.  They  are  given  in  DJH  as  family  3695. 
They  are  our  grandmother’s  parents.  Grandmother  was  the  seventh  child  of 
her  father’s  family,  Sarah  b  May  27,  1829;  d  July  9,  1867. 

Grandmother’s  half  sisters  were  1.  Barbara,  b  1811  ;  m  Joseph  Borntrager; 

2.  Lydia,  b  1814;  m  Dan  Nissley,  DJH  9129.  They  have  descendants  in 
Indiana  and  as  far  west  as  Oklahoma. 

Grandmother’s  full  brothers  and  sisters  are  1.  David  C.,  b  Aug.  31,  1817 ; 
m  Susan  Miller,  DJH  3696,  d  in  Indiana.  He  has  many  descendants  in  Reno 
and  McPherson  Counties,  Kans. ;  2.  Christian,  b  May  24,  1819;  m  Catha¬ 
rina  Hershberger,  DJH  3749,  d  Feb.  6,  1902,  buried  near  Inman,  Kans.  He 
has  many  Miller  and  Troyer  descendants  in  Kans.  and  Yoders  in  Indiana; 

3.  Magdalena,  b  June  11,  1821  ;  m  Joseph  C.  Yoder,  DJH  3758,  d  in  Indi¬ 
ana,  Jan.  3,  1861  ;  4.  Catharina,  b  Apr.  13,  1825;  m  at  Berlin,  Pa.,  to  John 
Johns,  DJH  3773.  Among  her  descendants  are  many  well  known  ministers 
and  bishops  in  the  Mennonite  Church;  5.  Elizabeth,  b  Apr.  17,  1827;  m 
Samuel  Beachy,  DJH  3795,  May  14,  1848,  Beachy  Gen.  Family  171;  6. 
Reuben,  b  1831  ;  m  Harriet  Riehl,  DJH  3841,  in  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,  moved 
to  Indiana  where  most  of  the  family  settled;  7.  Rebecca,  b  Jan  21,  1833;  m 
Samuel  Schrock,  DJH  3854,  near  Berlin,  Pa.,  Feb.  15,  1852.  They  lived  in 
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Indiana  for  some  time  but  later  in  Kansas  where  their  family  grew  up  and 
mostly  settled;  8.  Delila,  b  March  18,  1841  ;  m  Peter  Kinsinger,  DJH  3870, 
d  Feb.  5,  1865,  no  family. 

The  Swartzendrubers  and  Yoders  Meet 

We  have  followed  the  Swartzendrubers  and  the  Yoders  from  their  respec¬ 
tive  homes  in  Switzerland  to  the  Amish  Mennonite  community  in  the  Glades 
settlement  in  Somerset  Co.,  Pennsylvania.  We  found  that  there  were  three 
successive  Yoder  families  descended  from  an  ancestor  who  fled  from  Switzer¬ 
land  early  in  the  18th  century.  And  likewise  three  successive  families  of 
Swartzendrubers  also  descended  from  one  who  fled  about  the  same  time. 

The  Swartzendrubers,  however,  settled  in  Germany  for  almost  a  hundred 
years  while  the  Yoders  came  almost  directly  to  America.  The  Yoders  were 
well  established  in  the  New  World  when  the  Swartzendrubers  came  almost  a 
hundred  years  later.  They  received  a  warm  welcome  in  a  friendly  community 
at  the  home  of  the  deacon  of  the  church.  The  father  of  this  Swartzendruber 
family  was  an  able  minister  of  the  Gospel,  a  skilled  mechanic  and  a  mill¬ 
wright.  He  and  his  family  were  well  received  and  appreciated.  The  children 
soon  learned  to  adapt  themselves  to  life  in  the  strange  new  world  of  liberty 
and  opportunity.  In  this  family  was  an  eight  year  old  boy,  Frederick.  The 
childhood  home  of  our  grandmother,  Sarah  Yoder,  was  also  in  this  commu¬ 
nity.  She  was  only  four  years  old  when  this  new  family  came  to  their  com¬ 
munity  from  across  the  sea. 

Sarah’s  father  was  a  minister  and  her  grandfathers  had  also  been  ministers. 
Her  maternal  grandfather  had  been  blind  in  his  latter  years,  and  preached 
many  years  after  he  was  blind,  his  daughter  doing  the  reading  for  him.  My 
mother  (Catherina  Swartzendruber)  often  talked  of  this  blind  preacher’s 
family  and  told  us  the  stories  that  her  mother  had  told  of  her  people.  The 
story  of  the  Indian  massacre  back  in  Berks  County,  as  well  as  others,  never 
got  old  for  us  children.  This  blind  preacher’s  wife,  Annali  Hostetler,  was  our 
grandmother’s  grandmother.  When  she  was  a  baby,  she  and  her  mother  were 
hidden  in  the  brush  by  her  father,  while  he  went  to  see  what  was  going  on  at 
the  home  of  his  parents — when  the  Indians  so  brutally  killed  the  mother  and 
others  of  the  family  and  carried  the  father  and  two  sons  away  captive.  The 
record  of  this  family  is  given  in  DJH  3062.  This  helps  us  to  understand  why 
grandmother  hesitated  to  move  to  Iowa,  as  told  in  “My  Mother’s  Story’ 
below. 

After  living  in  Pennsylvania  for  about  seven  years  the  Swartzendrubers 
moved  across  the  state  line  to  Grantsville,  Maryand.  In  due  time  Grandfather 
came  back  to  Pennsylvania  to  get  his  bride  and  take  her  with  him  to  Maryland. 

Jacob  P.  Guengerich,  the  older  of  Grandfather  Frederick’s  half-brothers 
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mentioned  in  the  church-letter  who  came  with  the  Swartzendruber  family  to 
America,  b  1811  m  Maria  dau  of  Johannas  (John)  and  Catharina  (Schla- 
bach)  Guengerich  b  in  Germany  Dec.  30,  1811.  They  were  marired  April  17, 
1836.  The  Schlabach  history  gives  some  data  of  this  family.  They  lived  and 
died  in  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  both  d  in  the  year  1888.  Farmer.  Amish  Mennon- 
ite.  They  had  no  children. 

Daniel  P.  Guengerich  m  Susanna  Miller,  DBH  3903.  He  lived  in  Johnson 
County,  Iowa.  His  sons  J.  D.  and  S.  D.  have  many  descendants  in  Iowa  and 
his  daughter,  Barbara,  married  David  Kauffman,  DBH  3918,  and  has  many 
descendants  in  Kansas  and  other  western  states. 

Grandfather’s  brother  Joseph  m  Barbara  Brenneman.  He  was  a  minister 
and  bishop  in  the  Amish  Mennonite  Church  in  Iowa.  Two  of  his  sons  were 
also  ministers,  Solomon  and  Jacob  J. ;  and  a  grandson,  Elmer  G.,  and  great- 
grandson,  Morris,  are  ministers  and  bishops  in  the  Conservative  Mennonite 
Churches  in  Iowa. 

Grandfather’s  only  sister,  Anna,  m  Daniel  Y.  Yoder,  DBH  2712.  Their 
son,  Noah,  became  a  minister  and  bishop  in  the  Amish  Mennonite  Church  in 
Iowa  where  he  has  many  descendants.  Noah’s  grandson,  Paul  T.  Guengerich, 
is  a  minister  and  principal  of  Iowa  Mennonite  School,  and  his  great-grand¬ 
son,  Herman  Ropp,  is  also  a  minister  and  bishop  in  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
Iowa. 

His  brother  Christian  was  m  in  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  25,  1852  to  Eliza¬ 
beth,  dau  of  Henry  Hostetler,  b  Dec.  3,  1828.  She  d  Feb.  15,  1887  in  Oregon 
and  was  buried  in  the  Daniel  D.  Miller  cemetery  in  Clackamas  Co.,  Ore. 
There  were  no  children  and  after  her  death,  “Uncle  Chris”  gave  much  of  his 
time  to  teaching  German  School. 

George,  grandfather’s  youngest  brother,  m  Mary  Shoettler,  DBH  1626, 
3717  and  5489.  There  is  a  short  history  of  the  George  Swartzendruber 
family  by  Catherine  Miller  Snyder  that  gives  the  descendants  of  this  family. 
There  are  many  descendants  of  this  family  in  the  states  and  in  Canada. 

Frederick  and  Sarah,  our  grandparents,  were  married  in  the  spring  of  1848 
and  went  to  live  in  Maryland,  where  they  lived  only  three  short  years.  We 
will  let  others  take  up  the  story  of  when  they  went  west. 


" Shame  on  him  who  disowns  his  ancestry ;  he  reproaches  the  blood  in  his  own  veins. 
Henry  Harhough. 


MOTHER'S  STORY 

By  “Uncle  Jake” 

J.  F.  Swartzendruber,  Family  No.  30 

My  mother  was  born  and  raised  in  Stonycreek  township,  then  Bedford  Co., 
now  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.  Both  of  her  parents  died  when  she  was  in  her  teens. 
When  she  married  in  1848  she  went  with  her  husband  across  the  state  line 
into  Alleghany  Co.,  now  Garret  Co.,  Maryland,  into  the  pineries  on  the  south¬ 
east  slope  of  the  Meadow  Mountains,  some  eight  miles  southeast  of  Grants- 
ville,  Md.,  known  as  new  Germany.  Her  husband,  Frederick  Swartzendruber, 
was  engaged  with  his  father,  Jacob  Swartzendruber,  in  the  milling  business. 
They  had  both  a  sawmill  and  gristmill. 

First  Settlers  in  Iowa 

When  she  came  there  she  found  that  the  people  had  already  contracted  the 
western  fever,  for  the  reason  that  my  father  had  a  half-brother  living  in  the 
wilds  of  Iowa,  and  they  were  keeping  up  a  correspondence  with  him.  He  had 
moved  there  with  his  family  in  the  spring  of  1846,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
two  Amish  families  locating  in  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa.  This  man’s  name  was 
Daniel  P.  Guengerich.  He  was  one  of  the  two  sons  which  my  Grandmother 
Swartzendruber  had  by  her  first  marriage.  Joseph  Swartzendruber,  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  oldest  full  brother,  accompanied  this  family  to  their  new  location  and 
succeeded  in  getting  work  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  state  for  the  summer 
where  he  contracted  the  fever  and  ague.  After  “shaking”  several  months  he 
returned  home  much  disgusted,  expecting  never  to  try  it  again. 

Grandfather's  Visit 

Later  Grandfather  was  induced  to  take  a  trip  to  that  far-off  country  to 
visit  his  step-son.  He  returned,  very  favorably  impressed  with  the  country, 
and  from  this  time  on  thought  strongly  of  locating  there  with  the  rest  of  his 
family. 

From  his  notebook  we  have  the  following:  “If  I  mistake  not  that  country 
has  a  great  future  in  store.  The  soil  is  very  rich  black  loam,  and  has  no  stones 
or  gravel  on  the  fields.  The  land  is  timber  and  prairie  land  mixed.  The  tim¬ 
ber  and  brush  lands  seem  to  be  the  richest.  It  is  cleared  off  and  plowed  up 
wi  th  a  very  sharp  steel  plow,  which  cuts  the  roots  off  as  it  strikes  them.  It 
raises  enormous  crops  of  wheat  and  corn  the  first  year,  without  any  fertilizers. 
The  wild  grasses  on  the  prairies  and  in  the  sloughs  make  good  hay  for  the 
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stock,  but  cattle  feed  on  the  prairies  all  winter,  unless  there  is  too  much  snow 
on  the  ground.”  Grandfather  was  considered  a  very  truthful  and  conservative 
man;  yet  these  reports  were  too  good  to  be  fully  believed.  People  in  that 
region  could  not  comprehend  that  there  could  be  a  country  so  fertile,  and  the 
fields  so  entirely  free  of  stones  and  gravel  as  to  be  plowed  with  a  sharp  steel 
plow.  (See  cut,  page  52.) 


The  Disadvantages 

Grandfather  also  spoke  of  the  disadvantages  of  that  far-off  country,  as  well 
as  the  advantages.  Some  of  these  were:  There  were  bands  of  roving  Indians 
strolling  over  the  country.  Yet  friendly  as  they  were,  they  might  most  any 
time  take  on  a  hostile  attitude  and  become  perilous  to  the  Whites.  “But  the 
main  drawback  is  that  people  are  all  newcomers  and  all  are  poor.  There  is  no 
money,  no  wages,  and  no  income.  They  simply  have  HARD  TIMES,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word.  The  climate  is  very  healthy,  with  the  exception  that 
at  certain  times  of  the  year  there  is  much  malaria  caused  by  stagnant  waters 
in  the  sloughs  and  pools,  causing  ‘Chills’  or  ‘Fever  and  Ague.’  However  an¬ 
noying  these  maladies  are,  they  seldom  prove  fatal.”  The  winters  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  more  severe,  and  the  heat  in  summer  more  intense  than  in  the  hills 
and  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  This,  however,  was  supposed 
to  be  the  main  factor,  besides  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  in  producing  the  enor¬ 
mous  crops  of  corn,  which  was  a  failure  where  they  now  lived. 

The  Western  Fever  Increasing 

In  the  two  following  years  another  brother  of  my  father,  a  young  single 
man,  ventured  out  West,  and  the  reports  were  very  favorable,  with  the  single 
exception  of  hard  times.  These  reports  caused  more  desire  in  the  minds  of  my 
father  and  his  parents  to  go  west  and  grow  up  with  the  country.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  of  1850  several  other  families  of  their  acquaintance  ventured  to 
settle  in  the  new  location,  which  raised  the  fever  of  the  aforesaid  parties  to  its 
climax  and  the  decision  to  migrate  was  announced  and  the  preparation  made. 
However  much  mother  was  opposed  to  the  project,  she  finally  yielded. 

During  the  winter  of  1850-51,  their  few  belongings  were  reduced  to  money, 
excepting  what  they  decided  to  take  along.  This  latter  was  carefully  packed 
in  good  strong  boxes,  of  the  size  of  large  trunks.  Whether  this  was  taken  as 
baggage  or  freight,  I  am  unable  to  tell. 

Mother's  Heritage 

As  stated  before,  mother’s  parents  died  when  she  was  in  her  teens,  and  she 
had  an  inheritance  due  her  from  her  father’s  estate,  of  some  six  or  eight  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  which  she  received  in  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces  in  time  to  take 
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along.  It  was  sewed  onto  pieces  of  pasteboard  about  8  inches  square,  with 
needle  and  thread,  packed  among  the  bedding  in  the  above  mentioned  boxes, 
and  arrived  safely  with  the  other  things.  Just  how  much  these  twenty-dollar 
gold  pieces  helped  to  relieve  the  hard  times  in  Iowa  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  I 
suppose  they  did  their  bit. 

This  may  be  considered  by  the  reader  as  a  reckless  way  for  transporting  or 
sending  money.  This  is  true  to  some  extent  only.  Banks  were  then  very  few 
and  were  not  considered  safe  at  all.  Postoffice  arrangements  and  the  banking 
system  were  then  not  organized  and  developed  as  now,  and  sending  money  by 
mail  and  other  means  was  then  unknown.  People  carrying  money  had  it  con¬ 
cealed  in  their  clothing  or  in  their  grip,  and  were  usually  armed  with  a  pistol. 
Robbers  and  pickpockets  were  numerous  and  dangerous. 

The  Voyage  to  the  West 

The  company  consisted  of  six  persons,  viz.,  my  grandfather  and  grand¬ 
mother  and  their  youngest  son  George,  who  was  20  years  old ;  my  father  and 
mother  and  their  only  child,  15  months  old.  The  following  is  taken  from  the 
grandfather’s  notebook  translated  from  the  German : 

“On  the  14th  of  April,  we  bid  adieu  to  our  many  beloved  friends  at  Grants- 
ville,  Maryland,  and  were  taken  b\  team,  following  the  National  Turnpike  to 
Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  where  we  boarded  a  steamboat  to  Pittsburgh. 
Here  we  took  another  boat  to  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  on  the  Ohio  river, 
then  another  to  St.  Louis,  where  we  boarded  another  one  and  went  up  the 
Mississippi  to  Muscatine,  Iowa.  Here  we  hired  two  teamsters  with  a  team 
and  wagon  each,  to  take  us  out,  by  way  of  Iowa  City,  to  Daniels.” 

This  departure  from  friends  and  relatives  was  appalling  to  mother,  and 
things  looked  dark  to  her.  She  felt  as  if  she  were  going  away  from  home  and 
relatives  to  a  dreary  and  dismal  country,  a  country  of  want  and  poverty, 
where  they  were  likely  to  be  massacred  by  Indians.  One  morning,  on  the 
Ohio  river  between  Wheeling  and  St.  Louis,  she  ventured  a  glimpse  out  on 
the  water  and  noticed  the  box  in  which  her  money  was  packed,  with  other 
boxes,  loaded  on  a  “Flat”  and  fastened  on  behind  the  boat  with  a  rope.  Her 
box  was  piled  on  in  a  slanting  way,  apparently  ready  to  slide  off  into  the 
river.  This  frightened  her  so  that  she  screamed  out  loudly,  and  fell  down  and 
fainted. 

The  reason  for  going  by  steamboat  was  because  there  were  no  railroads  west 
of  Chicago,  St.  Louis  not  even  having  a  railroad.  Iowa  City  was  then  the 
capital  of  Iowa,  and  was  supposed  to  be  thirty-three  miles  west  of  Muscatine. 
There  was  considerable  transit  by  team  between  these  two  towns  and  in  dry 
weather  the  roads  were  fairly  good,  but  it  had  now  rained  nearly  every  day 
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for  two  weeks  or  more,  and  the  roads  were  deep  and  muddy.  As  the  Pennsyi- 
vanians  put  it,  the  Iowa  mud  was  as  sticky  as  shoemaker’s  wax. 

The  two  teamsters,  with  a  team  and  wagon  each,  hired  to  haul  the  immi 
grants  to  their  destination,  expected  this  and  equipped  themselves  with  th 
necessary  things  to  double  teams  if  necessary,  and  found  ample  occasion  t< 
make  use  of  the  same. 

The  Scenery  Along  the  Road 

This  scenery  was  entirely  different  from  that  in  the  old  home.  1  he  farm¬ 
houses  to  be  seen  were  but  very  few  and  far  between,  and  built  away  from  the 
road.  No  orchards  were  to  be  seen  anywhere.  The  landscape  was  prairie, 
interwoven  with  strips  of  timber,  groves,  and  patches  of  hazelbrush. 

This  being  the  second  and  third  days  of  May  1851,  all  the  livestock  was 
roaming  at  will  out  on  the  green  pastures  of  the  prairies.  Every  cow  and 
every  horse  seemed  to  be  carrying  a  bell.  The  brush  and  groves  were  putting 
on  their  new  coat  of  green.  Every  shrub  was  putting  on  its  holiday  dress  of 
various  colors.  Song  birds  were  warbling  their  sweet  melodies.  All  nature 
seemed  to  be  endeavoring  to  greet  the  immigrants  and  cheering  a  welcome, 
excepting  the  roads.  These  seemed  to  delight  in  throwing  mud  all  over  them, 
and  in  stopping  the  wheels  of  their  progress. 

Among  the  blooming  shrubs  and  trees  on  that  day  were  the  wild  blackberry, 
the  wild  plum  and  the  crabapple.  With  all  that  the  skill  of  man  has  done  to 
improve  the  varieties  of  fruit  by  selection  and  propagation,  they  have,  in  my 
opinion,  not  succeeded  in  bringing  out  a  better  all-purpose  variety  of  black¬ 
berries  and  plum  than  these  native  varieties,  as  they  then  grew  wild,  and  still 
grow  wild  in  isolated  places  and  along  the  fences.  And  sure  croppers  they 
are,  as  is  also  the  wild  crabapple.  The  latter  also  was  used  for  applebutter  in 
primitive  times. 


The  Approach  to  the  Amish  Settlement 

On  Saturday,  May  the  third,  on  the  second  day  of  their  drive,  they  had 
only  one  more  big  slough  to  cross  without  a  bridge.  They  were  now  within  a 
half  mile  of  the  first  Amish  home,  but  did  not  know  it.  After  planning  a 
while  they  decided  to  double  hitch  the  wagon  upon  which  the  ladies  were 
seated  and  take  it  over  first.  Though  spring  seats  were  then  unknown,  there 
was  a  special  comfortable  seat  prepared  for  the  ladies.  Neither  was  there 
much  need  of  springs,  as  there  were  no  stones  and  the  wheels  rolled  on  soft 
ground. 

But  before  they  started,  Grandmother  decided  to  get  off  too  and  make  the 
load  so  much  lighter.  So  in  they  went,  the  men  folks  following  trying  to  push 
a  little.  Boot-top  deep  and  in  some  places  deeper,  they  got  into  the  mud  better 
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than  out.  Two  of  the  horses  got  down  and  would  not  get  up  until  they  were 
unhitched. 

They  then  double  hitched  the  other  wagon  and  took  it  through  by  a  round 
about  way,  for  all  the  landscape  was  theirs.  While  the  teamsters  did  this  the 
other  men  managed  to  carry  mother  and  the  babe,  and  the  boxes  of  household 
goods  across  to  dry  land.  The  empty  wagon  was  finally  gotten  out  too.  All 
the  men  and  horses  were  about  as  wet  and  muddy  as  they  could  he.  Muddy, 
did  I  say?  Yes,  it  was  of  this  splendid  sticky  Iowa  mud.  The  sun  had  set, 
and  it  was  getting  dark. 


The  Immigrants  For  Once  Were  Getting  the  Blues 

The  teamsters  were  out  of  humor  and  declared  they  would  stop  for  the 
night  at  the  first  farmhouse  they  could  find,  regardless  of  whose  it  was,  and 
would  not  leave  unless  driven  away  by  dogs  and  shotguns. 

Mother  was  very  kindly  treated  by  all  and  now  felt  more  like  smiling  than 
she  had  for  a  long  time.  In  the  still  of  the  evening  they  heard  the  noise  of 
dogs  and  swine  ahead  of  them,  and  as  their  scanty  traveled  road  took  them 
right  in  that  direction,  this  brought  cheer  to  the  company,  even  though  it  was 
only  the  noise  of  dogs  and  swine.  In  a  few  moments  more  they  heard  the 
voices  of  men,  singing  songs.  So  on  they  hastened,  and  soon  came  to  a  lowly 
farmhouse,  or  hut. 

A  few  grown  boys  were  outside,  and  their  mother  soon  appeared  on  the 
scene  too.  After  the  bark  of  the  dogs  was  stilled  one  of  the  teamsters  ven¬ 
tured  to  ask  to  be  taken  in  for  the  night.  But  the  woman  declared  this  to  be 
impossible,  as  it  was  Saturday  evening,  and  the  boys  had  all  come  home  for 
Sunday,  so  they  were  full.  After  a  little  while  the  host  came  out  too,  but 
bareheaded.  He  had  only  one  hat  for  both  Sunday  and  other  days  and  could 
not  find  it  in  the  dark.  The  teamsters  then  explained  that  they  were  bringing 
immigrants  from  Pennsylvania,  that  they  were  all  strangers,  though  they 
themselves  lived  in  Muscatine.  They  said  they  had  had  hard  luck  and  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  go  on  further. 

Their  Acquaintance  and  Hospitality 

The  people  were  then  anxious  to  know,  and  half  suspected,  who  the  new¬ 
comers  were.  Soon  the  doors  of  hospitality  opened  widely,  and  all  that  they 
had  was  theirs  for  the  night.  Only  they  were  sorry  that  they  could  not  enter¬ 
tain  them  any  better.  And  in  fact,  the  accommodation,  as  well  as  it  was 
meant,  was  very  limited. 

The  family  had  already  had  supper,  and  had  been  about  to  retire,  and  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  seldom  used  a  light  after  dark.  But  the  hostess  now 
managed  to  find  a  half  of  a  tallow  candle,  and  proceeded  to  set  the  supper 
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table  for  the  guests.  At  this  time  people  in  this  section  ate  but  little  wheat 
bread.  Their  fare  was  mostly  cornbread  and  corncake,  sauerkraut  and  “speck” 
with  potatoes  for  a  change.  But  on  this  special  occasion  this  family  chanced  to 
have  wheat  bread  to  last  them  over  Sunday,  provided  the  boys  would  not  eat 
too  much.  This  bread  with  salted  lard,  or  salted  tallow  instead  of  butter, 
answered  for  supper. 

While  these  people  were  seated  around  the  table  enjoying  their  supper  as 
best  as  they  could,  the  hostess  noticed  that  the  candle  lamp  would  soon  be 
burned  out,  so  she  managed  to  fix  up  an  old  fashioned  lard  lamp,  to  illuminate 
the  home  after  the  candlelight  gave  out.  Those  of  our  young  readers  who  do 
not  know  what  candlelights,  candlesticks,  or  lard  lamps  are  will  please  ask 
some  old  Grandma  who  is  seventy  or  more  years  old,  and  let  her  explain  it  to 
you.  Coal  oil  and  oil  lamps  were  then  unknown,  and  gas  and  electric  lights 
unthought  of. 

This  family  consisted  of  father  and  mother,  two  girls  in  their  teens,  and 
seven  boys.  Several  of  the  oldest  were  of  age,  yet  they  were  contented  in  the 
parental  home.  The  youngest  was  five  years  old.  They  were  a  jolly  set  of 
boys,  always  in  good  humor.  There  was  apparently  no  end  of  vocal  music 
and  whistling.  Their  needs  were  but  few  and  easily  supplied,  and  I  dare  say, 
as  I  have  known  them  afterwards,  they  lived  more  contented  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  American  does  today  with  all  the  improvements  and  modern  conveni¬ 
ences. 

After  supper  was  over  the  tired  guests  were  ready  to  retire,  and  probably 
the  generous  family  was  just  as  ready  to  show  them  to  bed  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  lamp  power.  The  boys  usually  slept  “upstairs”  when  they  were 
at  home,  but  the  “menfolks”  of  the  strangers  were  now  to  have  these  beds — 
all  excepting  one,  which  the  host  and  his  two  youngest  sons  wanted  to  occupy. 
There  was  only  one  bedstead  in  the  house  and  this  was  for  the  parents,  but  it 
was  given  to  grandmother  and  the  young  mother  with  the  babe  in  her  arms. 
The  larger  boys  were  left  to  sleep  somewhere  out  of  doors.  Mother  did  not 
know  where  they  did  sleep. 

Before  the  larger  boys  were  allowed  to  retire  for  the  night  they  were  re¬ 
quired  to  bring  in  fencerails  to  the  woodplace  and  reduce  them  to  firewood 
for  preparing  Sunday  morning  breakfast.  This  they  did,  singing  and  whis¬ 
tling  merrily  while  they  worked.  The  strangers  were  requested  to  sleep  as 
long  as  they  wished  on  Sunday  morning,  which  they  gladly  did. 

The  Disconnected  Stovepipe 

On  Sunday  morning  when  the  host  heard  some  noise  among  the  strangers, 
he  rose  as  quietly  as  possible,  went  down  the  ladder,  and  kindled  a  fire  in  the 
cookstove.  The  hostess  also  appeared  at  the  same  time  preparing  to  bake  bis- 
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cuits  for  breakfast,  as  their  store  of  wheat  bread  was  nearly  exhausted  for 
supper.  But  lo!  when  the  smoke  ascended  the  stove-pipe  the  strangers  raised 
a  scream  and  came  down  the  ladder  very  sparingly  clad.  The  pipe,  hy  some 
mishap  had  become  disconnected  and  they  were  smoked  out  of  their  beds  like 
squirrels  out  of  a  hollow  tree.  After  this  was  corrected  preparations  for 
breakfast  continued. 

If  they  had  been  alone,  corncake  would  have  been  good  enough ;  but  these 
so  very  welcome  strangers  must  have  the  best  that  they  could  provide.  Very 
sorry  they  were  that  they  had  no  genuine  coffee,  but  had  to  make  rye  coffee 
instead.  But  when  the  hostess  went  to  get  Hour,  she  found  the  host’s  lost  hat 
in  the  Hourbarrel  in  her  wheat  Hour.  The  barrel  stood  in  the  corner  of  the 
room,  covered  with  a  cloth  tied  over  the  top.  Some  wooden  pins  were  driven 
into  the  logs  of  the  house  on  which  to  hang  coats  and  hats  right  above  the 
barrel.  In  the  scramble  of  the  evening  before,  the  hat  had  dropped  onto  the 
cover  of  the  barrel  taking  one  side  of  it  with  it  into  the  barrel.  The  hostess 
afterward  noticing  the  barrel  uncovered  went  and  replaced  the  cover  without 
noticing  the  hat.  The  hat  was  removed  rather  on  the  “sly”  and  taken  out  and 
given  a  hasty  dusting  for  the  venerable  Sunday  morning  occasion. 

The  flour  sieve  was  considered  as  necessary  in  the  household  as  the  coffee- 
mill.  Corn  flour  and  wheatflour  were  supposed  to  raise  more  lightly  if  sifted, 
so  this  flour  received  a  thorough  sifting,  and  the  table  was  set.  One  of  the 
boys  was  sent  to  bring  in  the  cows,  two  in  number,  while  two  other  boys  were 
awaiting  them  with  milkpails  to  furnish  milk  for  breakfast.  When  all  was 
ready,  the  newcomers  were  given  the  liberty  to  help  themselves  to  their 
heart’s  content  of  what  they  were  able  to  furnish. 

This  breakfast  table  was  entirely  minus  any  dainty  dishes ;  the  hosts  prob¬ 
ably  considered  the  hot  biscuits  as  such,  but  the  teamsters  did  not.  Aside  from 
the  biscuits  there  was  a  plate  of  hot  corn  cake,  an  every  day  dish  and  with 
some  people  in  Iowa  an  every  meal  affair,  just  as  wheat  bread  is  today  with 
Iowa  people.  There  was  a  large  dish  of  boiled  potatoes  with  the  jackets  on, 
another  one  with  brown  gravy,  and  one  with  salted  lard  instead  of  butter. 
Rye  coffee  served  as  a  beverage.  One  of  the  teamsters  ventured  to  ask  for 
sugar  for  his  coffee,  but  they  had  none.  While  they  were  eating,  the  hostess 
came  along  and  offered  some  more  coffee,  but  none  wanted  more.  I  do  not 
know  if  they  said  “Thank  you”  or  not. 

While  they  were  eating  they  had  opportunity  to  notice  the  house,  its  furni¬ 
ture  and  equipment,  better  than  they  had  the  evening  before.  If  I  remember 
mother’s  story  correctly,  the  house  was  built  of  logs,  with  a  sort  of  an  “up¬ 
stairs”  or  upper  story  to  it,  which  ordinarily  consisted  of  about  two  extra 
rounds  of  logs  above  the  lower  story.  This  gave  room  for  a  “floor  bed”  or  a 
low  bed  under  the  roof.  In  this  home,  this  part  of  the  house  was  considered 
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the  boys’  dormitory.  Yet  in  it  were  stored  away  many  things  that  were  not  in 
immediate  use.  In  one  end  stood  a  spinning  wheel,  a  flaxwheel,  and  a  reel, 
which  were  considered  more  necessary  in  the  home  of  those  days  than  an 
“ABC  book.’’  These  furnished  the  yarns  for  the  then  so  renowned  “home- 
spun”  fabrics. 


The  Reel,  to  measure  a  skein 
of  thread. 


The  Flax  Wheel,  first  step  in 
their  spinning. 


The  Twining  Wheel,  to  twine 
several  threads  together. 


Breaking  Plow 


The  main  part  of  the  house  in  the  lower  story  had  two  apartments.  The 
largest  part  was  called  the  “room.”  It  had  a  fire  place  in  the  gable  end,  a 
large  dinnertable,  a  chest,  the  only  bedstead  in  the  house,  three  short  benches, 
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two  chairs  and  a  sewing  chair.  There  was  no  room  nor  time  for  an  easy 
chair.  The  other  apartment  was  called  the  kitchen  which  contained  the  cook- 
stove  and  a  few  other  very  necessary  articles  of  furniture.  At  a  side  of  the 
kitchen  door  was  a  ladder  fastened  to  the  wall  which  served  as  a  stairway  to 
the  second  story. 

The  house  was  furnished  with  an  additional  part,  called  a  “leanto,”  on  one 
of  the  long  sides  of  the  house.  This  was  the  girls’  dormitory.  The  sides  of 
this  part  were  made  of  prairie,  or  probably  slough  sod,  turned  over  with  a 
plow,  and  laid  up  somewhat  like  a  brickwall.  It  may  have  been  plastered  on 
the  inside  but  I  don’t  know.  The  floor  was  of  “mother  earth.”  The  roof 
formed  the  ceiling. 

This  being  Sunday  morning  and  breakfast  over,  the  men  folks  began  to 
think  of  cleaning  their  dirty  clothing.  Besides,  they  had  not  shaven  since  they 
left  their  homes  in  the  east  nearly  three  weeks  ago.  They  thought  they  had 
properly  cleaned  their  cowhide  boots  in  the  dark  the  evening  before,  but  it 
proved  to  be  a  very  imperfect  job  so  they  went  at  it  in  good  earnest  trying  to 
get  ready  to  go  over  to  “Daniels,”  the  end  of  their  destination.  But  lo!  this 
rich  Iowa  soil  proved  to  be  as  adhesive  when  dried  as  it  was  when  wet.  The 
girls  came  to  assist  the  women  a  little  with  knives,  but  they  had  kept  com¬ 
paratively  clean  and  their  job  was  soon  finished.  But  the  men  folks  give  it  up 
for  some  future  time.  Mother  smiled  at  them  and  proposed  boiling  the  gar¬ 
ments  in  soapsuds  or  lye. 

By  this  time  the  boys  had  brought  in  the  oxen.  They  now  had  three  yoke 
(six  oxen).  Each  ox  and  each  cow  carried  a  bell  so  that  they  could  be  more 
easily  found.  They  put  on  the  yokes  and  then  fed  them  some  corn  every 
morning.  This  was  to  train  them  to  the  process  of  being  yoked.  They  had 
contracted  for  four  more  oxen  (two  yoke),  which  were  “green  ones.”  They 
expected  to  break  them  in  when  they  started  to  breaking  prairie  and  brush 
during  the  latter  half  of  May  and  June,  with  a  team  of  five  yoke  of  oxen. 
They  now  used  only  three  yoke  getting  out  timbers  and  hewing  them  on  con¬ 
tract  for  a  man  wanting  to  build  a  gristmill  quite  a  ways  off.  They  had  no 
near  neighbors,  the  nearest  being  about  two  miles  away. 

The  wheels  of  the  immigrants  were  now  set  in  motion  and  they  were  on 
their  way  over  to  “Daniels,”  the  end  of  their  destination.  Arriving  there 
about  ten  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning,  May  the  fourth,  without  any  more 
mishaps,  they  were  very  kindly  received,  and  tears  of  joy  were  shed.  After 
the  touching  commotion  was  over,  the  new  hostess  asked  where  they  had 
lodged  for  the  night.  After  she  was  told,  she  asked:  “Well,  did  you  have 
breakfast?”  Both  of  the  teamsters  answered  at  the  same  time, — one  in  an 
affirmative  and  the  other  in  a  negative  way.  Then  they  asked  for  an  early 
dinner,  as  they  wanted  to  start  back  so  as  to  get  home  by  Monday  night. 
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This  ends  Mother’s  story.  I  suppose  the  men  folks  succeeded  in  cleaning 
their  dirty  clothing,  for  they  were  not  of  the  dirty  kind.  They  succeeded  in 
having  homes  of  their  own.  My  parents  bought  what  was  then  called  “Elm 
Grove,”  consisting  of  80  acres,  for  $2.00  per  acre.  It  had  several  small  fields, 
and  a  log  house,  14x16  feet  in  size,  on  it.  Then  they  bought  three  more 
“eighties”  of  Government  lands  at  $1.25  per  acre. 


In  giving  the  details  of  mother’s  story  of  her  night  in  an  Amish  home  in 
Iowa  I  have  described  practically  the  conditions  of  almost  every  farm  house 
in  the  state  at  that  time.  Though  hard  as  their  condition  may  seem  to  us,  they 
had  but  few  wants,  were  satisfied,  lived  independently  and  more  contented 
than  the  most  farm  people  do  today  under  the  improved  conditions  and  devel¬ 
opments,  and  the  high  strain  of  “push”  under  which  they  labor.  Would  God 
that  we  were  better  satisfied  with  the  lowly  and  humble  ways  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers;  at  least  enough  so  as  to  live  within  the  limits  of  our  means! 
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It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  grandfather  Schwartzendruber 
was  a  minister.  The  day  after  these  folks  arrived  in  the  new  colony  there 
arrived  another  minister,  John  Gingerich.  He  was  some  eight  years  older  than 
grandfather.  He,  his  wife,  a  single  son.  two  older  sons,  and  a  son-in-law,  with 
their  families,  all  came  at  the  same  time,  overland,  with  horses  and  wagons, 
from  Butler  Co.,  Ohio.  With  their  coming  the  Amish  Church  in  Iowa  was 
organized,  and  by  the  grace  of  the  Lord  still  exists. 

The  above  mentioned  John  Gingerich  is  the  ancestor  of  nearly  all  the 
Gingerichs  at  this  place.  And  grandfather  Swartzendruber  is  the  ancestor  of 
at  least  one-half  of  the  Swartzendrubers  at  this  place. 


“Hearken  unto  me  ye  that  follow  after  righteousness,  ye  that  seek  the  Lord;  look 
unto  the  roek  whence  ye  are  hewn,  and  to  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  ye  are  digged. 
Look  unto  Abraham  your  father,  and  to  Sarah  that  bare  you;  for  I  called  him  alone, 
and  blessed  him,  and  increased  him.”  Isaiah  51:1,2. 


MY  FATHER'S  STORY 

By  D.  B.  Swartzendruber,  No.  31 

My  great  grandfather,  Jacob  Swartzendruber,  lived  in  Mengei  ing-haused 
in  the  Principality  of  Waldeck,  in  Germany.  Here  he  was  employed  in  a 
waterpowered  grist  mill.  He  was  a  millwright,  as  his  father  before  him  had 
also  been.  They  were  skilled  in  building  milling  machinery,  such  as  was  used 
at  that  time.  They  built  waterwheels  and  cogwheels  of  wood. 

When  the  family  came  to  America  in  1833,  they  settled  near  Berlin,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  where  they  built  a  dam  across  a  stream,  put  in  a  water  wheel  and 
built  a  saw  mill  to  saw  logs  into  lumber.  In  1840  they  moved  to  the  Cassel- 
man  River  district  near  Grantsville,  Maryland,  where  he  built  a  dam  across 
a  stream,  put  in  a  waterwheel,  and  a  saw  mill. 

When  the  family  moved  to  Johnson  County,  Iowa,  in  1851,  he  again  built 
a  dam  across  a  stream,  put  in  a  waterwheel  and  a  saw  mill.  This  stretm  flows 
east,  in  Sharon  Township,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  Johnson-Washington 
County  line.  This  mill  was  located  about  two  miles  south  and  two  east  of 
Sharon  Center  Post  Office. 

Jacob  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1826  in  Germany,  and  served  as 
bishop  in  the  Amish  Church  in  Iowa  from  1852  to  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1867.  In  his  ministry  he  was  able,  sincere,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Church.  He  was  an  able  writer  and  left  much  writing  of  the 
history  of  the  church  in  his  time.  His  work  in  the  ministry  was  his  first  con¬ 
cern.  His  hobby  of  building  milling  machinery,  dams  and  waterwheels  took 
second  place.  He  left  much  on  record  concerning  his  ministry,  but  nothing 
about  his  skill  in  building  cog-wheels,  bevel  gears,  and  such  material  things, 
in  which  he  was  an  expert. 

By  this  story  we  can  see  why  our  Grandfather  Frederick  was  interested  in 
machinery  and  in  the  work  of  the  Church.  He  came  to  Iowa  with  his  wife 
and  one  child  and  bought  quite  a  scope  of  land.  On  the  records  we  find  that 
he  had  to  his  credit,  480  acres  of  land.  By  the  story  given  herewith  by  his 
daughter,  Anna,  we  see  he  was  the  first  in  the  community  to  invest  in  ma¬ 
chines  when  they  came  on  the  market.  Besides  the  mowing  machine  and  the 
harvester  mentioned,  he  was  the  first  to  invest  in  a  machine  to  do  the  thresh¬ 
ing  of  the  grain.  The  first  was  a  chaff-piler  which  was  simply  a  cylinder, 
driven  by  a  horse-power,  into  which  the  unthreshed  grain  was  fed  by  hand 
and  the  straw  was  thrown  together  with  the  grain  on  a  pile.  Then  the  men 
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with  forks  shook  the  grain  out  of  the  straw  by  hand,  cleaned  it  up  and  sacked 
it.  Then  they  piled  the  straw  in  stacks.  This  was  much  better  than  threshing 
it  with  a  flail.  A  flail  was  a  club  about  eighteen  inches  long  and  three  inches 
in  diameter,  fastened  to  a  handle  with  a  leather  string.  The  handle  would  be 
five  or  six  feet  long.  The  untied  bundles  of  grain  would  be  laid  on  the  floor 
or  on  a  platform  of  rails  and  the  grain  beaten  out  of  the  straw  with  the  flail. 
Then  the  straw  shaken  out  with  large  wooden  forks  as  mentioned  above. 


Flail  and  Grain  Cradle  Chaff  Piler 

This  chaff  piler  soon  gave  way  to  an  improved  thresher  and  separator.  In 
this,  a  cylinder  threshed  the  grain,  a  mechanical  shaker  shook  it  out  of  the 
straw,  and  a  fanning  mill,  built  into  the  machine,  cleaned  the  grain.  Grand¬ 
father’s  was  the  only  machine  like  this  in  the  neighborhood  and  the  farmers 
stacked  their  grain  and  waited  until  Fred  (as  he  was  called)  could  come  and 
thresh  it!  This  usually  went  until  late  in  the  winter  for  some  farmers.  M  his 
machine  took  a  lot  of  power  and  a  horse-power  for  ten  horses  was  used. 

One  cold  winter  morning  as  they  were  getting  ready  to  thresh,  the  horses 
were  uneasy  because  it  was  so  cold,  and  it  took  a  good  deal  of  time  to  get  the 
horses  hitched  and  ready  to  go.  Then  just  as  the  threshing  was  going  good 
and  the  horses  were  well  warmed  up,  a  tumbling  rod  broke,  which  unhitched 
the  horse-power  from  the  machine  and  let  it  go  easy.  This  frightened  the 
horses  and  they  began  to  run  in  all  directions.  They  took  the  levers,  to  which 
they  were  hitched,  with  them  until  they  broke  loose.  Fred’s  son  Jacob  (my 
father),  then  14  or  15  years  old,  was  driving  the  horses  that  morning.  One  of 
the  men  who  was  helping  with  the  threshing  that  day  told  the  story.  He  said, 
“How  that  boy  got  down  off  that  horse-power  and  started  running  after  those 
horses  without  getting  hurt  was  a  miracle!”  The  driver  stood  on  a  platform 
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over  the  machinery  of  the  horse-power  around  which  the  five  teams  circled, 
following  each  other  to  deliver  the  power.  The  driver  was  completely 
hemmed  in. 

The  broken  tumbling  rod  was  replaced,  and  other  broken  equipment  re¬ 
paired  and  the  threshing  was  again  begun.  1  his  time  Fred  decided  he  would 
drive  the  horses  himself  for  he  knew  how  to  drive  to  produce  the  power,  and 
the  man  feeding  the  machine  knew  how  to  feed  to  make  full  use  of  that 
power.  So  the  grain  ran  out  so  fast  that  it  could  not  be  taken  away  fast 
enough  and  it  spilled  on  the  ground. 

These  horse-powers  were  necessarily  made  with  very  heavy  iron  gears  and 
had  to  be  kept  well  greased.  In  cold  weather,  they  were  very  stiff  with  the 
cold  grease  and  sometimes  a  fire  was  built  under  the  horse-power  to  soften  the 
grease.  Steam  power  came  after  Fred’s  time  as  an  active  thresherman. 

Fred  was  interested  in  farm  improvement  and  community  development. 
He  was  the  first  to  use  drain  tile  to  drain  the  water  from  wet  spots  in  the 
fields.  When  the  cheese  factory  was  built  and  started  operating,  he  bought 
Holstein  cows  and  patronized  the  new  cheese  factory.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I 
visited  him  with  my  father,  and  they  talked  about  the  wet  spots  in  the  roads 
and  he  said  they  should  put  drain  tile  in  those  wet  places. 

But  Fred  was  not  only  interested  in  farm  improvement  and  community 
development  in  material  things.  He  was  also  active  in  church  work.  In  the 
spring  of  1852,  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Church  in  Johnson  County, 
Iowa.  Later  he  was  ordained  bishop,  in  which  capacity  he  served  as  long  as 
health  permitted.  He  was  stricken  with  rheumatism  so  that  for  six  years  he 
was  confined  to  his  wheel  chair  or  to  his  bed  until  he  was  relieved  by  death  in 
the  year  1895.  His  last  sermon  was  preached  in  a  sitting  position.  Being  un¬ 
able  to  walk  or  to  stand,  he  was  carried  by  his  sons,  Valentine  and  Shem,  on 
a  chair  into  the  room  where  the  service  was  being  held.  His  chair  was  placed 
up  on  two  benches  where  he  preached  an  impressive  sermon.  As  his  father,  he 
left  much  writing  and  notes  about  his  church  work,  but  little  about  material 
matters.  • 

Along  with  machinery  goes  a  repair  and  work  shop.  On  the  farm  was  a 
workshop  with  its  usual  workbench  and  its  tools,  a  “Schnitzelbank”  and  a 
foot-powered  turning  lathe  with  their  necessary  tools.  The  old  style  bellows 
looked  like  a  bee  smoker  on  a  very  large  scale — with  a  long  wooden  handle. 
I  here  was  a  very  large  anvil  and  about  all  the  tools,  mostly  homemade,  that 
are  usually  found  in  a  well  equipped  shop.  This  gave  the  boys  an  opportunity 
to  practice  all  kinds  of  craftsmanship.  The  turning  lathe  and  the  forge  were 
especially  interesting  and  fascinating  to  practice  on.  There  is  small  wonder 
that  his  descendants  are  mechanically  minded  to  the  third  and  fourth  gener¬ 
ation. 


FREDERICK  SWARTZENDRUBER 

i 

1  Frederick  Swartzendruber  (1),  DJH  3820,  Kalona,  Iowa,  at  death,  b  Mar.  5, 
1825  in  Germany,  d  July  5,  1895;  m  Feb.  6,  1848  in  Sommerset  Co.,  Pa.,  by  the  bride’s 
i father,  Bishop  Christian  Yoder,  to  Sarah  Yoder,  dau  of  Christian  and  Catharina 
(Miller)  Yoder,  b  at  Berlin,  Pa.,  on  May  27,  1829,  d  July  9,  1867  at  Kalona,  Iowa. 
They  are  both  buried  in  the  Miller  Cemetery  five  miles  NE  of  Kalona,  Iowa.  Frederick 
•was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Joseph  Goldsmith  in  the  Amish  Mennonite  Church 
when  it  was  first  organized  in  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa  in  1852.  He  was  ordained  bishop  in 
1865,  in  which  capacity  he  served  as  long  as  health  permitted.  Farmer,  mechanic  and 
thresherman.  (1)  Infant  s  b  Dec.  12,  1848,  buried  near  Grantsville,  Maryland;  (2) 
Barbara,  2;  (3)  Jacob,  30;  (4)  Catharina,  49;  (5)  Gideon,  b  Dec.  27,  1854,  d  Sept. 
24,  1858;  (6)  Delila,  126;  (7)  Anna,  157;  (8)  Elias,  200;  (9)  Sarah,  226;  (10) 
Valentine,  265;  (11)  Shem,  278;  (12)  Helena,  b  July  1,  d  Sept.  22,  1867.  Frederick  m 
(2)  Elizabeth  Yoder  DBH  2886,  b  Jan.  13,  1841,  m  July  20,  1871,  d  Sept.  17,  1873. 
He  m  (3)  Barbara  Yoder  DBH  1510,  b  Dec.  17,  1838  in  Holmes  Co.,  Ohio.  Her 
father  was  Valentine  Yoder  and  her  first  husband  was  Samuel  Mast.  She  was  born  in 
Holmes  County,  Ohio,  came  with  her  parents  to  Nappanee,  Indiana  where  she  was 
married  and  her  husband  died.  After  the  death  of  Frederick  she  returned  to  her  folks 
in  Indiana. 


“Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  commanded  thee;  that 
thy  days  may  be  prolonged,  and  that  it  may  go  well  with  thee,  in  the  land  which  the 
j  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.”  Deut.  5:16. 


“Seeing  that  Abraham  shall  surely  become  a  great  and  mighty  nation,  and  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed  in  him?  For  I  know  him,  that  he  will  command  his 
children  and  his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do 
justice  and  judgment;  that  the  Lord  may  bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  he  hath 
jpoken  of  him.”  Gen.  18:  18,  19. 
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B.  S.  Died  1-24-1856. 


Prad.  Fried  Schwarzendruber, 
Starb,  5  July  1895. 


*Pred.  Jacob  Schwarzendruber, 

Starb,  5  June  1868. 


■'■•Sarah  Frau  Von, 
F.  Schwarzendruber, 
Starb,  9  Juli  1867. 


*These  are  the  parents  of  Frederick.  The  first  is  a  sandstone,  presumedly  shaped  and  initialed 
in  English  by  Great  Grandfather  Jacob. 

**These  latter  three  stones  and  the  two  stones  for  children,  who  are  buried  in  this  plot, 
are  just  alike  in  form  and  lettered  in  German  wording  with  English  letters.  Both  spelled  the 
name  ‘  Schwarzendruber.”  This  is  the  way  the  name  is  spelled  in  the  records  of  Grandfather 
Fred’s  and  his  father  Jacob’s  German  writings.  We  aim  to  use  it  as  it  is  commonly  spelled  now. 
His  given  name  has  also  been  changed  in  t.  c  translation  to  tne  English.  Friedrich  is  the  way 
he  spelled  it  in  German,  and  “Fried”  for  short,  as  these  stones  show.  Similar  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  names  Stutzman,  Gingerich,  Kreider,  Yoder,  and  Schlabach.  Gingerich  is  spelled 
in  these  records  “Gingerich”  and  “Guengerich.”  Neither  one  is  a  literal  translation  from  their 
common  ancestor.  In  the  German  the  u  has  two  dots  above  it.  These  records  indicate  that  this 
sometimes  made  serious  trouble,  as  in  the  Kreider  family  when  a  mother  tried  to  find  her  son 
whose  name  should  have  been  Kreder.  See  the  reminiscences  of  this  family. 


MEMORIES  OF  MY  HOME 

By  Anna  Swartzendrurer,  No.  157 

When  I  sit  all  by  myself  with  no  one  to  talk  to  me,  then  1  often  begin  to 
think  about  the  past  and  my  mind  travels  hack  to  my  childhood  days  when  1 
was  but  four  years  old.  That  is  76  years  ago  now.  Those  days  seem  the  most 
lovely  days  of  my  life. 

My  father,  Frederick  Swartzendruber,  was  born  in  Germany,  March  3, 
1825,  and  came  to  America  with  his  parents  when  he  was  eight  years  old. 

My  mother  was  Sarah  Yoder,  born  in  Pennsylvania,  A I  ay  27,  1829.  She 
and  my  father  were  married  February  6,  1848.  They  came  to  Iowa  in  the 
year  1851  and  bought  a  farm  two  and  one-half  miles  south  of  where  Sharon 
'  Center  now  stands,  for  which  they  paid  $2.50  per  acre.  Their  land  was 
mostly  covered  with  timber  and  hazel  brush.  It  had  a  small  one-room  log 
house  in  which  they  lived  for  about  six  years.  It  did  not  even  have  a  door  on 
the  outside  so  Mother  said  she  tacked  a  quilt  over  it  at  night  as  they  could 
often  hear  the  timber  wolves  howl  around  the  buildings  after  dark.  She  was 
often  alone  when  Father  went  to  town.  It  took  him  several  days  to  make  the 
trip  in  the  wagon  for  it  was  probably  35  miles  to  a  town. 

They  had  no  cellar  so  they  made  an  opening  in  the  floor  and  dug  a  hole 
underneath  it  where  Mother  put  her  milk  and  butter  and  could  reach  it  from 
the  opening.  Then  in  a  few  years  they  built  a  good  frame  house,  three  rooms 
upstairs,  and  three  rooms  downstairs,  with  a  full  basement.  They  moved  in 
the  new  house  about  the  year  1857  so  this  was  before  my  time.  They  were 
both  hard  working  people. 

Now  I  remember  that  when  I  was  about  four  years  old,  my  brother,  Eli, 
who  was  about  2]/2  years  old,  and  I  were  out  in  the  garden.  Eli  had  a  sharp 
hatchet  and  threw  it  at  me  and  cut  off  my  little  finger  on  my  left  hand.  It 
just  hung  on  by  a  little  skin.  Father  dressed  it  and  put  my  hand  on  a  little 
board  that  was  shaped  for  my  hand  and  it  healed  on  very  nicely  though  I  can 
still  see  the  scar. 

Father  and  Mother  toiled  and  worked  hard,  but  when  I  think  back  it 
seems  the  most  beautiful  home.  There  were  three  sisters  and  one  brother  older 
than  I  and  three  brothers  and  one  sister  younger. 

There  were  no  automobiles  or  even  buggies.  Everybody  went  in  the  lumber 
wagon.  There  was  no  machinery  to  do  work  with.  Father  mowed  the  hay 
with  the  scythe.  When  it  was  dry  Mother  and  all  the  children  went  out  in 
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the  field  where  Mother  put  a  quilt  under  a  shade  tree  on  which  she  put  the 
baby.  Those  that  were  too  small  to  work  had  to  stay  with  the  baby.  1  he 
older  girls  and  Jake  helped  Mother.  She  took  the  big  wooden  rake  and  raked 
the  hay.  Then  the  other  girls  piled  it  up. 

Then  I  remember  when  Father  bought  the  first  mowing  machine — a  Buck¬ 
eye  mower.  The  neighbors  came  around  to  see  this  wonderful  machine  work¬ 
ing.  Then  a  few  years  later  he  bought  a  reaper  to  cut  the  grain.  Before  that 
they  cut  it  with  a  cradle.  Now  we  had  quite  an  outfit. 

The  corn  was  planted  by  hand.  Father  made  a  marker  that  marked  out  the 
whole  field.  Then  two  or  three  of  the  neighbors  came  together,  with  children 
and  all,  to  plant  the  corn.  Some  had  little  pails  and  some  had  the  corn  in 
their  aprons  and  dropped  the  seed.  Then  the  older  ones  covered  it  with  a  hoe. 

Mother  did  all  the  cooking  at  such  times.  Sometimes  she  had  a  hired  girl. 
If  not,  some  of  the  neighbors  helped  her.  Whenever  our  work  was  done,  the 
whole  crowd  went  to  another  place.  So  the  farmers  all  helped  each  other. 
No  one  could  be  independent. 

I  remember  that  very  often  we  had  hired  men.  We  always  had  supper  at 
five  o’clock  in  the  summer.  Sometimes  on  Saturday  evening  Father  said, 
“Now  we  will  have  ‘fier  ovid’,”  (a  holiday  evening),  so  we  had  supper  at 
4:30.  There  was  nothing  done  after  supper  but  the  milking.  Father  and 
Mother  would  sit  on  the  porch  and  talk  and  visit.  The  hired  men  lay  around 
and  rested  and  Oh,  it  was  so  nice  and  pleasant ! 

On  Sunday  morning  Father  and  Mother  got  up  as  early  as  on  week  days 
and  did  up  the  work  early.  There  was  no  Sunday  School,  and  church  was 
held  only  every  two  weeks.  Father  used  to  hitch  up  the  team  to  the  wagon 
and  Father  and  Mother  and  some  of  the  children  went  to  church.  We  had 
church  in  the  houses  and  if  it  was  not  too  far,  we  all  walked  that  were  able 
to  walk.  So  we  all  went  to  church. 

Now  this  was  a  lovely  home,  and  it  seems  that  my  childhood  days  were  the 
most  pleasant  days  as  long  as  my  dear  Mother  was  with  us.  When  I  was  nine 
years  old  she  died  and  left  ten  children.  My  oldest  sister,  Barbara,  was  seven¬ 
teen  years  old  and  baby  Helena,  nine  days  old.  But  oh,  the  change  this  made 
— the  dearest  one  on  earth  had  left  us  and  after  nearly  three  months  little 
Helena  joined  Mother  in  that  heavenly  home. 

How  sad  a  home  is  without  a  mother!  There  was  so  much  work  to  do  and 
very  often  I  went  to  bed  and  cried  myself  to  sleep  as  I  was  so  homesick  for 
Mother.  I  don’t  know  but  I  think  the  rest  did  too.  We  never  talked  much 
about  her  as  it  was  so  hard  to  think  about  it. 

In  four  years  my  father  married  Betsy  J.  Yoder.  My  two  older  sisters 
were  then  married,  so  Delila,  fourteen,  and  myself,  thirteen,  kept  house  six 
months  till  stepmother  came  into  the  home.  She  was  a  good  stepmother  but  in 
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about  two  years  and  two  months  she  passed  away  suddenly  of  heart  trouble. 
Then  the  responsibility  of  the  home  again  rested  on  my  sister  Delila  and  I. 
By  this  time  we  were  older  and  housekeeping  was  not  so  hard.  So  we  kept  this 
up  till  we  were  married  and  had  homes  of  our  own. 

We  had  a  single  buggy  in  which  Father  and  Mother  could  go  to  church, 
but  if  we  children  went  along  we  had  to  go  in  the  big  wagon.  Then  in  the 
spring  before  Mother  died,  Father  had  the  running  gears  made  for  a  spring- 
wagon — a  buggy  we  called  it.  Mother  was  so  glad  to  have  a  way  to  go  to 
church  so  that  the  children  could  go  along,  but  before  it  was  done  she  was 
gone.  She  never  saw  it. 

Usually  in  the  fall  we  all  went  to  the  shoemaker,  Mr.  Kessler,  who  took 
measurements  for  our  shoes.  So  we  each  got  a  new  pair  of  shoes  that  lasted  a 
year  or  longer.  On*  Saturday  evening  Mother  had  us  all  clean  our  shoes  and 
she  greased  them  and  rubbed  them  soft  as  there  were  no  overshoes  those  days 
to  wear.  Then  they  were  ready  for  Sunday  and  another  week. 

On  Sunday  morning  when  we  had  no  church,  Mother  had  all  the  little 
ones  cleaned  up  and  then  we  were  not  allowed  to  go  out  and  play  until  Father 
or  Mother  had  read  in  the  Bible  and  sung  a  few  songs  and  talked  to  us 
awhile.  After  dinner  we  could  go  out  and  play  or  sometimes  we  all  went  to  a 
neighbor  to  visit.  We  all  walked  or  ran.  What  a  merry  time  we  had,  as  well 
as  children  now  who  go  in  automobiles ;  and  it  was  not  so  dangerous. 

I  remember  when  they  planted  our  orchard  of  about  two  acres  in  apple 
trees.  As  it  was  so  hard  to  start  the  young  fruit  trees,  Mother  worked  hard 
to  get  them  started.  She  often  told  us  how  they  used  to  have  so  many  apples 
in  Pennsylvania  and  how  she  will  enjoy  to  have  apples  again,  hut  she  never 
got  a  taste  of  one.  One  tree  had  two  apples  on  it,  but  they  were  late  ones, 
and  were  not  ripe  when  she  died  and  was  gone. 

But  in  a  few  years  we  had  apples.  It  is  now  fifty-nine  years  since  I  left 
home  and  I  still  can  see  every  tree  in  the  orchard  and  the  kind  of  apples  it 
had.  I  suppose  the  trees  are  all  dead  and  gone  and  the  once  sweet  home  is 
now  a  home  for  someone  else.  And  of  the  once  pleasant  time,  only  my  two 
brothers,  Eli  and  Shem,  are  left. 

In  the  spring  Mother  and  the  older  girls  helped  shear  the  sheep.  Then  we 
washed  the  wool  and  sent  it  to  the  factory  to  have  it  carded.  After  harvest 
the  spinning  time  came.  Mother  dyed  the  yarn  and  wove  it  into  flannel  and 
made  our  winter  clothes.  We  knitted  our  own  stockings  and  mittens.  We 
never  thought  of  buying  anything  like  that.  I  learned  to  knit  my  own  stock¬ 
ings  and  mittens  when  I  was  nine  years  old  and  always  did  as  long  as  I  was 
at  home,  and  so  did  the  rest  of  the  girls  as  well. 

I  so  well  remember  the  Civil  War.  How  we  used  to  hear  them  beat  the 
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drums!  I  also  remember  one  Sunday  when  Father  and  Mother  came  home 
from  Church  and  told  us  children  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  shot  and  killed. 

Mother  did  all  her  sewing  by  hand  till  I  was  about  seven  years  old ;  then 
Father  bought  a  little  sewing  machine  from  a  peddler.  We  ran  it  by  hand. 
It  was  screwed  on  a  table.  It  worked  fine,  but  we  could  not  sew  heavy 
material  on  it.  She  made  all  the  men’s  clothes,  overcoats  and  everything  by 
hand.  Sometimes  she  got  someone  in  to  help  her  sew. 

She  always  had  the  most  lovely  garden  with  nice  flowers  and  vegetables  but 
no  fruit.  What  she  gathered  in  the  timber,  such  as  blackberries,  plums  and 
wild  crab  apples,  we  all  enjoyed. 

In  the  year  1885,  Father  was  again  married  to  widow  Barbara  Yoder  Mast 
of  Davis  County,  Indiana.  About  the  year  1889,  Father  took  down  with 
rheumatism  and  lay  on  his  back  most  of  the  time  for  six  years.  Stepmother 
cared  for  him  faithfully.  The  last  few  years  she  had  to  have  help  as  Father 
got  so  helpless  that  he  had  to  be  cared  for  like  a  child.  His  mind,  however, 
was  good  to  the  last.  He  suffered  very  much  till  death  relieved  him  in  the 
morning  of  July  5,  1895.  He  breathed  his  last  at  the  age  of  seventy  years, 
five  months  and  two  days.  For  thirty  years  he  was  a  minister  and  bishop  in 
the  Old  Order  Amish  Mennonite  Church  near  Kalona,  Iowa. 


“Now  therefore  fear  the  Lord,  and  serve  him  in  sincerity  and  in  truth;  .  .  .  and  if 
it  seem  evil  unto  you  to  serve  the  Lord,  choose  you  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve  .  .  . 
but  as  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord.”  Joshua  24:14,  15. 


“When  home  is  ruled  according  to  God’s  Word,  angels  might  be  asked  to  stay  with 
us,  and  would  not  find  themselves  out  of  their  element  .”  Spurgeon. 


“ Happy  are  the  families  where  the  government  of  parents  is  the  reign  of  affection 
and  the  obedience  of  children  is  the  submission  of  love.”  Anonymous. 
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2  Barbara  Swartzendruber  (2)  1,  DJH  1622,  Hydro,  Okla.,  at  death,  b  Grantsville, 
Maryland,  Dec.  26,  1849,  d  Nov.  7,  1917;  m  Dec.  27,  1870  in  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa  by 

!  Bishop  Abner  Yoder  to  Moses  J.  Stutzman,  s  of  Yost  and  Catharina  (Hershberger) 
Stutzman,  b  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  March  4,  1842,  d  at  Hydro,  Okla.,  Dec.  26,  1920,  DBH 
15531.  Farmer;  Amish.  (1)  Eliza  Jane,  3;  (2)  Sarah  Ann,  b  Oct.  22,  1877,  d  Aug.  8, 
1878  ;  (3)  Catherine,  14;  (4)  Ida,  b  June  22,  1882,  d  Sept.  9,  1883;  (5)  Clara,  18; 

;  (6)  Samuel,  23. 

3  Eliza  Jane  Stutzman  (3)  2,  DJH  1623,  b  Kalona,  Iowa,  Feb.  19,  1872,  d  Hydro, 
Okla.,  Sept.  24,  1942;  m  Jan.  1,  1893  in  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa  by  Bishop  Christian  Miller 
to  John  D.  Miller,  DBH  3495,  s  of  David  P.  and  Barbara  (Kempf)  Miller,  b  at  Kalona, 
Iowa  Jan.  18,  1868,  d  at  Hydro,  Okla.,  March  27,  1951.  Farmer.  Mennonite  Church. 
(1)  Menno  J.,  b  Nov.  20,  1893;  (2)  Marion  J.,  4;  (3)  Harry  J.,  5;  (4)  Raymond  J., 
8;  (5)  Emory  J.,  13.  He  m  (2)  Jennie  Showalter  Yoder  who  survives.  Her  present  ad¬ 
dress  is  Thomas,  Okla. 

4  Marion  J.  Miller  (4)  3,  DBH  3496,  Weatherford,  Okla.,  b  Kalona,  Iowa  Aug.  15, 
1895;  m  at  Arapaho,  Okla.,  Jan.  2,  1917  by  Rev.  H.  T.  Crocker  to  Monica  Ghering  dau 
William  and  Alice  (Murphy)  Ghering,  b  Okarche,  Okla.,  Dec.  23,  1896.  Farmer. 
(1)  Gerald  M.,  b  June  10,  1919. 

5  Harry  J.  Miller  (4)  3,  Weatherford,  Okla.,  b  Nov.  9,  1898,  d  May  14,  1951  ;  m 
Sept.  16,  1931,  Amanda  Lindeman,  dau  Henry  Lindeman,  b  Aug.  8,  1909.  Farmer; 
Mennonite.  (1)  Naoma  Ruth  6;  (2)  Audrey  Mae  7;  (3)  David  G.,  b  Nov.  25, 
1937,  d  in  a  tractor  accident  July  26,  1954;  (4)  Arnold  H.,  b.  June  1,  1941;  (5)  John 
H.,  b  Jan.  12,  1945. 

6  Naoma  Ruth  Miller  (5)  5,  Weatherford,  Okla.,  b  Dec.  10,  1933  ;  m  by  Rev.  Edd 
Thompson  at  Weatherford,  July  15,  1950  to  Ivan  Allen  Hogg,  s  Bryan  and  Erma 
(Howard)  Hogg,  b  Nov.  15,  1931  at  Leedy,  Okla.  Laborer,  Assembly  of  God  Church. 
(1)  Rita  Lynn,  b  July  15,  1953;  (2)  Judy  Gale,  b  Aug.  8,  1957. 

7  Audrey  Mae  Miller  (5)  5,  Weatherford,  Okla.,  b  June  1,  1935;  m  by  Judge 
Loving  at  Arapaho,  Okla.,  June  21,  1953  to  Ramond  A.  De  Bano,  s  of  Frank  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Wormske)  De  Bano,  b  at  Hinton,  Okla.,  Oct.  12,  1923.  Farmer;  Catholic  Church. 
(1)  Anthony  Ray,  b  Mar.  24,  1954;  (2)  Brenda  Gail,  b  Feb.  28,  1955. 

8.  Raymond  J.  Miller  (4)  3,  DBH  3497,  Weatherford,  Okla.,  b  March  21,  1901  at 
Kalona,  Iowa;  m  by  Bishop  Alva  Swartzendruber  at  Hydro,  Okla.,  June  20,  1926  to 
Georgeanne  Barber,  dau  Frank  and  Zona  (Tullis)  Barber  of  Mercer,  Mo.,  b  March 
13,  1909.  Mennonite.  (1)  Donald  R.,  9;  (2)  Leona  Ruth  10;  (3)  Lola  Marie  11;  (4) 
Margaret  Maxine  12. 

9  Donald  R.  Miller  (5)  8,  Weatherford,  Okla.,  b  March  3,  1928  at  Weatherford;  m 
Aug.  20,  1950  by  Minister  Harold  Brenneman  to  Violet  Arlene  Troyer,  dau  Ora  L.  and 
Lydiann  (Miller)  Troyer,  DBH  9410,  b  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Oct.  13,  1926.  Farmer; 
Mennonite.  (1)  Richard  Lynn,  b  June  5,  1951;  (2)  Curtis  Everett,  b  Oct.  11,  1952; 
(3)  Rachael  Ann,  b  Oct.  16,  1954. 

10  Leona  Ruth  Miller  (5)  8,  Hydro,  Okla.,  b  Sept.  21,  1929  at  Weatherford,  Okla.; 
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m  at  Wichita,  Kansas  by  C.  A.  Lockhart  Aug.  7,  1955  to  Richard  Hollingsworth,  s 
Jesse  and  Norma  Hollingsworth,  b  at  Arkansas  City,  Kansas,  July  15,  1929.  He, 
A. A.  Hesston  College.  Construction  worker;  Methodist.  Address:  512  E.  Central, 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

11  Lola  Marie  Miller  (5)  8,  Weatherford,  Okla.,  b  Dec.  13,  1930  at  Weatherford, 
Okla. ;  m  May  18,  1947  to  Albert  Holderman,  b  Nov.  6,  1924,  s  Huron  and  Mollie 
Holderman.  Meat  cutter;  Christian  Church.  (1)  Paul  Allen,  b  Feb.  9,  1950;  (2) 
Dianna  Lee,  b  Apr.  18,  1951. 

12  Margaret  Maxine  Miller  (5)  8,  Argonia,  Kans.,  b.  March  2,  1934  at  Weather¬ 
ford,  Okla.;  m  by  Min.  Waldo  Miller,  April  8,  1955  to  Forrest  Lee  King,  s  Marvin 
and  Florence  (Baker)  King,  b  Nov.  12,  1928  at  Harper,  Kans.  Farmer;  Mennonite. 

(1)  Lamone  Ray,  b  Feb.  26,  1956. 

13  Emory  T  Miller  (4)  3,  DBH  3498,  Hydro,  Okla.,  b  Nov.  3,  1903  at  Kalona,  Iowa; 
m  at  Hydro,  Okla.,  Nov.  3,  1924  by  Bishop  Alva  Swartzendruber  to  Amy  Barber,  dau 
Frank  A.  and  Zona  (Tullis)  Barber,  b  Oct.  1,  1903  at  Mercer,  Mo.  Farmer;  Men¬ 
nonite.  (1)  Martha  Jean,  b  Oct.  18,  1929  (adopted)  ;  (2)  Ralph  Earl,  b  July  22,  1935 
(adopted) . 

14  Catherine  Stutzman  (3)  2,  DBH  15532,  Hydro,  Okla.  at  death;  b  at  Kalona, 
Iowa,  Sept.  9,  1879,  d  June  22,  1954;  m  by  Bishop  C.  Warye  Nov.  8,  1898  at  Kalona, 
Iowa  to  John  J.  Johns,  DJH  3792,  s  Jacob  and  Malinda  (Mehl)  Johns,  b  Sept.  10,  1877 
in  Lagrange  Co.,  Indiana,  d  at  Hydro,  Okla.,  Nov.  30,  1918.  Ordained  to  the  ministry 
in  the  Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church  near  Hydro  where  he  served  until  his  death  in 
1918.  They  are  buried  in  the  Pleasant  View  Cemetery.  (1)  Paul  S.  15  (adopted); 

(2)  Alta  A.  17  (adopted). 

15  Paul  S.  Johns  (4)  14,  Hvdro,  Okla.,  b  Dec.  20,  1906;  m  at  Hydro,  Okla.,  June  25, 
1933  to  Emma  Detwiler,  dau  Valentine  and  Katie  (Slagel)  Detwiler,  b  at  Hydro, 
Okla.,  March  4,  1907.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Luella  Fern  16. 

16  Luella  Fern  (5)  15,  Weatherford,  Okla.,  b  at  Hydro,  Okla.,  Oct.  16,  1934;  m  at 
the  Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church  by  Bishop  Alva  Swartzendruber  April  7,  1957 
to  Arthur  Heinrich  Bachman,  s  Rudolph  and  Christine  (Schweitzer)  Bachman,  b  at 
Falkenstein,  Poland,  July  27,  1930.  Farmer;  Mennonite. 

17  Alta  A.  Johns  (4)  14,  Hydro,  Okla.,  b.  Feb.  2,  1918;  m  by  Bishop  Alva  Swartz¬ 
endruber  at  Hydro,  Okla.,  Feb.  20,  1953  to  William  Schantz,  s  Andrew  Schantz,  b  at 
Rolfe,  Iowa,  Jan.  24,  1908.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Edward  Lloyd,  b  Dec.  26,  1953; 
(2)  Mary  Cathryn,  b  Dec.  11,  1954;  (3)  Stanley  J.,  b  Oct.  15,  1955;  (4)  Carol  Ruth, 
b.  Oct.  5,  1957. 

18  Clara  Stutzman  (3)  2,  DJH  1624,  Kalona,  Iowa  at  death,  b  Julv  8.  1885  at 
Kalona,  Iowa,  d  June  19,  1953;  m  by  Bishop  C.  Warye  at  Kalona,  Iowa  Aug.  27,  1905 
to  Lewis  D.  Zook,  s  Daniel  and  Elizabeth  (Schmucker)  Zook,  DBH  11232,  b  Oct.  4, 
1879  at  Greentown,  Ind.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Barbara  E.,  b  Sept.  3,  1906  unm ; 

(2)  Aaron  Leroy  19;  (3)  Willie  B  20;  (4)  Oscar  L.  21;  (5)  Vernon  S.  22;  (6)  Mary 
Ellen,  b  Jan.  11,  1916  unm. 

19  A.  Leroy  Zook  (4)  18,  DBH  11235,  Route  3,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  b  May  11,  1908; 
m  by  Min.  Nelson  Kauffman  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  Feb.  24,  1935  to  Naomi  May  Detwiler, 
dau  Noah  and  Orpha  (Fortner)  Detwiler,  b  at  Cherry  Box,  Mo.,  Aug.  26,  1911.  Or¬ 
dained  deacon  in  the  Mennonite  Mission  Church  in  Hannibal,  Mo.,  Nov.  28,  1944  where 
he  is  serving.  Mechanic.  (1)  Marlin,  b  July  3,  1936;  (2)  James  L.,  b  Aug.  22,  1938; 

(3)  Samuel  N.,  b  Mar.  7,  1941;  (4)  Rozella,  b  May  24,  1943;  (5)  Philip  D.,  b  Sept.  6, 
1947;  (6)  Lester  Leroy,  b  May  30,  1949. 
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20  Willie  B.  Zook  (4)  18,  Kalona,  Iowa,  b  July  16,  1910;  m  by  Bishop  J.  Y.  Swartz- 
endruber  at  Lower  Deer  Creek  Mennonite  Church,  Feb.  14,  1937  to  Dorothea  Swartzen- 
druber,  DDB  583,  dau  Mahlon  D.  and  Barbara  (Hershberger)  Swartzendruber,  DBH 
2896,  b  March  9,  1912.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Georgeann,  b  Nov.  19,  1952  (adopt¬ 
ed). 

21  Oscar  L.  Zook  (4)  18,  Route  2,  Weatherford,  Okla.,  b  Jan.  23,  1912;  m  (1) 
Mildred  Rutter  on  Nov.  27,  1938,  b  Dec.  26,  1919,  d  June  1,  1943.  He  m  (2)  Goldie 
M.  Miller  Aug.  11,  1946,  dau  of  Levi  J.  and  Mary  (Schantz)  Miller,  DBH  3491,  b 
Sept  9,  1919.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Donna  Faye,  b  Apr.  1,  1948;  (2)  Wilber 
Duane,  b  Apr.  6,  1950;  (3)  Clifford  Earl,  b  Feb.  26,  1952;  (4)  Ruby  Fern,  b  Oct.  10, 
1954. 

22  Vernon  S.  Zook  (4)  18,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  b  Jan.  13,  1914;  m  Marguerite  L. 
Emde  Jan.  25,  1939,  dau  of  William  and  Helen  Emde  of  Wellman,  Iowa,  b  March  11, 
1919.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Donald  K,  b  Nov.  11,  1942;  (2)  Linda  K.,  b  Jan.  10, 
1944;  (3)  Janice,  b.  March  4,  1948. 

23  Samuel  E.  Stutzman  (3)  2,  DBH  15533,  Weatherford,  Okla.,  b  at  Kalona,  Iowa, 

Dec.  30,  1890;  m  at  Hydro,  Okla.,  by  Bishop  Isaac  G.  Hartzler,  June  5,  1916  to  Barbara 
Slagel,  dau  Joseph  and  Barbara  (Gascho)  Slagel,  b.  Jan.  5,  1896  at  Emporia,  Kansas. 
Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Dorothy  M.  24;  (2)  Roy  E.  25 ;  (3)  Ruth  K.  26;  (4) 

Myron  J.  27 ;  (5)  Lois  B.  28  ;  (6)  Howard  E.  29. 

24  Dorothy  M.  Stutzman  (4)  23.  Of  family  DBH  15533,  b  Aug.  25,  1917  at  Weath¬ 
erford,  Okla.;  m  by  Bishop  Alva  Swartzendruber  near  Hydro,  Okla.,  June  28,  1941  to 
Levi  Mast,  s  Jacob  J.  and  Sarah  (Chupp)  Mast,  DBH  7625,  of  Haven,  Kansas,  b. 
Apr.  7,  1911.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Eldon  Wavne,  b  Aug.  27,  1942  and  d  Aug.  28, 
1942;  (2)  Daryl  Lee,  b  Dec.  18,  1950;  (3)  Delwin  Dwayne,  b  Aug.  11,  1953.  Weather¬ 
ford,  Okla. 

25  Roy  E.  Stutzman  (4)  23.  Of  family  DBH  1  5533,  Haven,  Kans.,  b  Dec.  21,  1918; 
m  at  Yoder,  Kans.,  by  Bishop  H.  A.  Diener,  Dec.  24,  1939  to  Alice  E.  Bontrager,  dau 
Edward  E.  and  Fanny  (Yoder)  Bontrager,  b  June  5,  1918  in  Reno  Co.,  Kans.  Farmer; 
Mennonite.  (1)  Deloris  Eileen,  b  Oct.  20,  1940;  (2)  Marylin  Kay,  b  Dec.  28,  1942; 
(3)  Gary  Lee,  b  June  27,  1948;  (4)  Nancy  Jean,  b  Feb.  15,  1950;  (5)  Arleta  Fay,  b 
May  6,  1953. 

26  Ruth  Kathryn  Stutzman  (4)  23.  Of  family  DBH  15533,  Hydro,  Okla.,  b  March 
6,  1921  ;  m  by  Bishop  Alva  Swartzendruber,  Dec.  22,  1943  to  I.e  Rov  Miller  of  family 
DHB  3939,  s  Newton  and  Ida  (Nissley)  Miller,  b  Dec.  13,  1918.  Hydro,  Okla. 
Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Leon  Keith,  b  Mar.  10,  1947;  (2)  Eldon  Ray,  b  Jan.  5,  1949, 
d.  Jan.  9,  1949;  (3)  Donna  Lou,  b  Feb.  1,  1952;  (4)  Letha  Gail,  b  Aug.  19  and  d 
Aug.  24,  1956. 

27  Myron  Joseph  Stutzman  (4)  23.  Of  family  DBH  1  5533,  Weatherford,  Okla.,  b 
Nov.  12,  1923;  m  by  Bishop  Alva  Swartzendruber,  Oct.  12,  1945  to  Esther  Miller,  dau 
Emanuel  E.  and  Lovina  (Swartzendruber)  Miller,  b  May  24,  1925.  Farmer;  Men¬ 
nonite.  (1)  Robert  Maxton,  b  Dec.  6,  1946  and  (2)  Roberta  Maxine,  b  Dec.  6,  1946 
(twins);  (3)  Myrna,  b  Jan.  21,  1955;  (4)  Jaylene,  b  Oct.  25,  1957. 

28  Lois  Barbara  Stutzman  (4)  23.  Of  family  DBH  1  5533,  Weatherford,  Okla.,  b 
Jan.  7,  1928;  m  by  Bishop  Alva  Swartzendruber,  Sept.  1,  1948  to  Richard  Waters,  s 
John  and  Rosa  (Grieser)  Waters,  b  Oct.  30,  1928.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Geraldine 
Kay,  b  Nov.  5,  1950;  (2)  Dixie  Lee,  b  Oct.  3,  1951;  (3)  Rodney  John,  b  Aug.  29, 
1953. 
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29  Howard  Eldon  Stutzman  (4)  23.  Of  family  DBH  15533,  Weatherford,  Okla., 
b.  Aug.  17,  1929;  m  by  Rev.  Noble  Whitshire  and  Bishop  Alva  Swartzendruber,  July 
10,  1955  to  Carolyn  June  Frost,  dau  Perle  and  Clara  (Gwin)  Frost.  Husband,  R.  N. ; 
Wife,  B.  A.,  Nursing;  Mennonite. 


I  SHALL  NOT  PASS  AGAIN  THIS  WAY 

“The  bread  that  giveth  strength  /  want  to  give; 
The  water  pure  that  bids  the  thirsty  live; 

I  want  to  help  the  fainting  day  by  day, 

Because  I  shall  not  pass  again  this  way. 

“I  want  to  give  the  oil  of  joy  for  tears ; 

The  faith  to  conquer  cruel  doubts  and  fears; 
Beauty  for  ashes  may  I  give  alway, 

Because  1  shall  not  pass  again  this  way. 

“I  want  to  give  good  measure  running  o'er, 

And  into  angry  hearts  1  want  to  pour 
The  answer  soft  that  turneth  wrath  away, 
Because  I  shall  not  pass  again  this  way. 

“I  want  to  give  to  others  hope  and  faith; 

I  want  to  do  all  that  the  Master  saith ; 

I  want  to  live  aright  from  day  to  day, 

Because  I  shall  not  pass  again  this  way.” 

Anonymous 


REMINISCENCES 

By  Samuel  Stutzman,  No.  23 

I  was  the  youngest  of  our  family  and  both  of  Father’s  parents  died  before  1 
was  fifteen  months  old;  and  Mother’s  parents  also  died  before  I  was  old 
enough  to  remember  much  of  them.  So  I  know’  only  what  I  have  been  told 
and  w’hat  I  have  read  of  their  time.  DBH  15518  gives  an  account  of  Father’s 

( I  family  and  DJH  1616  gives  some  records  of  Mother’s  family. 

Grandmother  Stutzman’s  name  was  Hershberger  before  she  was  married. 
Her  ancestors  were  closely  associated  w  ith  the  Hostetlers,  Millers  and  \  oders 
in  the  early  days  in  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  as  the  Stutzmans  also  were. 
They  came  to  America  long  before  the  Swartzend rubers  did  and  settled  in 
Berks  and  Lancaster  counties.  Then  later,  after  the  Revolutionary  War, 
they  went  with  the  tide  of  emigration  west  and  settled  in  Cambria  County. 

My  father  used  to  tell  how,  when  he  v’as  a  little  boy,  he  carried  milk  afoot 
a  mile  or  more  from  their  home  to  customers  in  Johnstowm.  There  are  large 
steel  mills,  street  car  w’orks  and  such  things  now  on  what  w'as  then  their  farm. 

Grandfather's  Family  Moves 

My  father  was  born  in  1842  in  Cambria  County,  Pennsylvania.  His  father 
was  born  in  Berks  County  in  1815.  His  grandfather  died  in  Berks  County  by 
accident  in  1833.  The  record  in  DBH  14030  says  he  died  instantly  when 
throwm  from  a  galloping  horse  that  stumbled,  throwing  him  against  a  tree 
and  breaking  his  neck.  Tradition  has  it  that  he  was  chasing  a  deer  on  horse¬ 
back.  It  is  especially  interesting  that  the  family  was  still  in  Berks  County  in 
1833  w’hen  my  grandfather  was  a  grown  young  man  and  w  hen  his  father  died 
1  and  wTas  buried  in  an  unmarked  grave  on  the  home  farm. 

The  family  must  have  come  w’est  between  1833  and  1840  when  Father’s 
older  brother  Joseph  was  born  at  Johnstow  n,  Pennsylvania.  Father  wrote  in 
his  notebook  on  April  19,  1859,  “Started  to  Iow’a  from  Johnstown  to  Iowa 
City  and  the  tw’enty-first  we  came  to  Iowa.’’  Father  had  one  older  brother, 
then  nineteen,  and  one  younger  one,  thirteen.  He  also  had  four  sisters  who 
W’ere  fifteen,  eleven,  seven,  and  four  years  of  age.  The  railroad  had  been  built 
as  far  as  Iowa  City  then  and  the  trip  took  three  days  and  two  nights.  This 
was  quite  in  contrast  to  the  trip  Mother’s  folks  had  had  eight  years  earlier. 
1  hen  they  had  gone  by  team  and  w  agon  to  Marietta  and  by  steamboat,  via 
St.  Louis,  to  Bloomington  (now  Muscatine)  and  then  by  teams  and  wagons. 
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It  took  them  from  April  14  until  May  3  to  make  the  trip,  as  Uncle  Jake 
describes  it  in  “My  Mother’s  Story”  elsewhere  in  this  book. 

Samuel  H.  Hershberger,  Grandmother’s  nephew,  handled  the  sale  notes  for 
Grandfather,  and  also  the  payments  on  the  farm  they  had  sold.  In  1860  he 
shipped  one  thousand  dollars  in  gold  coin  by  express  for  which  he  paid  80^ 
transportation  charges  to  the  express  company.  In  1861  he  sent  another  ship¬ 
ment  of  gold  of  the  same  amount  for  which  he  paid  75^  prepaid  express 
charges.  By  the  year  1863  Moses  B.  Miller  sent  a  bank  draft  for  a  smaller 
amount.  Grandfather  settled  in  the  then  fast  growing  Amish  settlement  some 
ten  or  twelve  miles  southwest  of  Iowa  City.  This  was  in  Sharon  Township  in 
Johnson  County  where  an  Amish  church  had  been  organized  in  1852. 

Making  a  Heme  in  Iowa 

In  Iowa  land  was  plentiful  and  cheap,  but  money  was  scarce  and  times 
were  hard.  There  was  plenty  of  work,  but  few  people  could  hire  because  there 
was  very  little  cash  income  with  which  to  pay  hired  help.  Much  of  the  land 
was  covered  with  very  heavy  timber,  or  was  swampy  and  covered  with  slough 
grass,  which  was  a  very  tough  sod  and  coarse-stemmed  hay.  Trees  had  to  be 
grubbed,  swamps  drained,  and  buildings  and  fences  built.  Father  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters  found  plenty  of  work  to  do  for  almost  everything  they 
had  to  eat,  and  whatever  they  had  to  wear,  had  to  be  prepared  at  home.  There 
was  work  for  everyone.  There  were  deer,  wild  turkeys,  prairie  chickens,  quail 
and  other  wild  life  in  the  woods  and  the  open  spaces.  Father  wrote  in  his 
diary  about  making  a  prairie  chicken  trap;  and  from  day  to  day  he  wrote  down 
how  many  he  caught. 

1  he  buildings  were  made  from  logs  with  home-hewn  logs  for  the  sides  and 
clapboards  for  the  roofs.  Rails  were  split  for  fences. 

I  have  a  part  of  an  old  ditching  machine  that  I  use  for  an  anvil.  It  must  be 
a  hundred  or  more  years  old.  Father  used  it  to  drain  the  swampy  land.  This 
machine  did  not  really  make  a  ditch.  It  was  a  “blind  ditch” — that  is,  it  made 
an  opening  under  the  ground  similar  to  a  tile  drain,  only  without  the  tile.  It 
was  a  heavy  outfit  with  a  blade  to  cut  its  way  through  the  sod  as  it  reached 
down  the  depth  the  opening  was  to  be  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  blade  was  the  spear-headed  ball  that  made  the  opening 
when  drawn  through  the  soft  ground.  This  was  made  to  let  the  water  drain 
off.  Father  used  oxen  to  handle  his  “ditcher.”  He  pulled  the  machine  with  a 
capstan,  which  was  “set”  and  staked  ahead  of  the  “ditcher”  the  length  of  the 
cable.  J  hen  the  oxen  circled  around  the  capstan,  wrapping  the  cable  on  the 
drum.  As  the  oxen  turned  the  drum  round  and  round  it  pulled  the  “ditcher” 
to  itself.  1  hen  a  new  “set”  had  to  be  made.  This  was  a  heavy  job  and  re¬ 
quired  a  good  yoke  of  oxen.  These  drain  openings  worked  for  years  before 
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tile  could  be  had,  but  they  had  the  very  bad  fault  of  caving  in  and  leaving 
open  ditches.  Father  must  have  worked  a  great  deal  with  his  “ditcher,”  drain¬ 
ing  land  for  the  people  of  his  neighborhood  for  many  years,  both  before  and 
after  he  was  married.  Father  sold  his  oxen  in  1875.  They  weighed  2550 
pounds  then.  He  must  have  gone  fully  to  horses  for  farming  then. 


The  Capstan 


Grain  Cradle  in  Action 


The  Wedding 

Grandfather  Swartzendrubers  came  to  Iowa  in  1851.  My  mother  was 
about  a  year  and  a  half  old  then,  for  she  was  born  December  26,  1849. 
Mother  was  brought  by  her  parents  from  Grantsville,  Maryland  and  she  was 
the  babe  Uncle  Jake  tells  about.  He  tells  of  the  men  carrying  the  mother  and 
babe  out  to  dry  ground  when  the  four  horse  team  stalled  in  the  slough  on  their 
way  from  Iowa  City  out  to  Uncle  Daniel’s  home. 

I  do  not  remember  that  my  folks  ever  talked  much  about  their  courtship 
days  or  their  wedding.  I  have  the  marriage  certificate  in  my  possession  which 
I  prize  very  highly.  It  is  written  by  Bishop  Abner  Yoder  in  longhand  script, 
certifying  that  he  had  joined  Moses  Stutzman  and  Barbara  Swartzendruber  in 
the  Holy  Bonds  of  Matrimony  on  December  the  twenty-seventh,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy.  The  wedding  was  on  the  day  after  my  mother’s  twenty- 
first  birthday,  almost  twenty  years  after  her  folks  had  brought  her  to  Iowa. 
My  father  had  come  to  Iowa  eight  years  later.  The  wedding  must  have  been 
quite  an  affair  in  those  days  among  the  little  group  of  pioneers  in  Iowa;  for 
Father  spent  about  a  week  making  calls,  inviting  his  friends  to  the  wedding. 
But  all  he  says  in  his  diary  about  the  wedding  is  simply  (under  the  proper 
date)  “Got  Married.’’ 

My  folks  started  housekeeping  in  a  log  cabin  on  my  Grandfather  Stutz- 
man’s  farm.  Here  they  lived  and  farmed  some  for  nine  years;  but  Father 
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must  have  kept  on  with  his  “ditcher”  too,  for  he  did  not  sell  the  oxen  until 

1875. 

Our  Own  Home 

In  1879  Father  bought  an  eighty  acre  piece  of  land  from  Mother’s  Father. 
Here  he  moved  two  houses  together  and  remodeled  them  into  the  house  we 
lived  in  until  we  moved  to  Hydro,  Oklahoma  in  1911  on  account  of  Mother’s 
health.  Father  was  a  careful  and  successful  farmer.  He  always  took  the  best 
of  care  of  his  stock,  his  tools  and  his  land.  He  was  a  lover  of  horses  and  al¬ 
ways  wanted  to  feed  them  himself.  He  was  loath  to  let  a  stranger  work  them. 
As  long  as  he  was  able  they  were  always  well  fed  and  groomed. 

My  mother  was  afflicted  with  phthisic  when  a  child  about  a  year  old.  And 
after  her  marriage  she  was  afflicted  with  asthma  and  hay  fever  much  of  the 
time.  It  was  on  this  account  that  we  moved  to  Oklahoma.  My  folks  made 
several  visits  to  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  in  1903  and  1904  and  were  there  for 
six  months  in  1906.  While  there  she  seemed  to  be  entirely  free  of  that  trouble. 
But  when  we  moved  and  Mother  brought  her  flowering  plants — which  were 
her  delight — with  her,  then  her  old  trouble  came  back.  It  was  not  until  some 
years  after  her  death  that  doctors  became  convinced  that  some  people  were 
allergic  to  the  pollen  dust  of  certain  plants  which  caused  them  much  suffering. 
But  although  she  was  never  quite  free  from  bronchitis  and  asthma,  Mother  did 
enjoy  better  health  in  Oklahoma  than  in  our  former  home.  Mother  did  a 
great  deal  of  reading.  Her  Bible  and  her  prayer  book  were  always  close  by. 
More  than  a  year  before  her  death,  during  a  severe  sickness,  she  was  “anointed 
with  oil,”  and  she  recovered  rapidly  in  answer  to  prayer;  and  the  last  year  of 
her  life  she  enjoyed  the  best  health  of  her  lifetime. 

While  driving  home  from  her  sister  Sarah’s  place,  having  spent  the  week  end 
there  and  attended  church  at  their  place,  she  was  exposed  to  too  much  cold. 
In  a  few  days  she  developed  pneumonia;  and  in  a  few  more  days  she  passed 
peacefully  away,  on  November  17,  1917.  Father  enjoyed  good  health  most  of 
his  life  and  died  of  the  “infirmities  of  old  age”  when  seventy-eight  years  old. 

My  parents  were  members  of  the  Old  Order  Amish  Mennonite  Church. 
According  to  Father’s  diary  he  attended  revival  meetings  of  many  different 
denominations  before  his  marriage  but  chose  to  unite  with  the  Amish  Church 
where  they  remained  all  their  lives. 

I  would  like  to  add  just  a  little  about  Grandmother.  She  was  Mother’s 
stepmother,  Grandfather’s  third  wife.  She  made  her  home  with  us  from  1896 
to  1906.  My  first  memory  of  her  is  when  she  would  roll  my  large  glass 
marble  back  to  me.  How  I  did  enjoy  that!  Then  how  eagerly  I  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  the  time  when  the  house  that  was  being  built  in  our  yard  for  her 
would  be  completed!  I  loved  her  and  shared  her  interests.  I  was  six  or  seven 
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when  she  came  to  us.  As  I  look  back  I  can  realize  more  fully  what  a  lonely 
but  patient  woman  she  was.  She  never  had  children  of  her  own,  but  she  had  a 
very  strenuous  task  to  take  care  of  our  grandfather  in  the  years  of  his  very 
painful  illness.  When  she  lived  in  our  yard,  it  used  to  be  my  task  to  take  her 
a  portion  of  our  food  twice  daily.  This  we  did  as  long  as  she  was  with  us. 

My  first  business  letters  were  probably  in  regard  to  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land  at  Dodge  City,  Kansas  that  she  had  received  from  Grand¬ 
father’s  estate.  And  in  the  spring  of  1906  when  we  decided  fully  to  move  to 
Oklahoma  for  Mother’s  health,  I  wrote  the  letter  to  her  brother,  Jacob 
Yoder,  for  her,  accepting  the  invitation  for  her  to  make  her  home  with  him  in 
Indiana.  Since  she  could  not  write  we  lost  all  connection  with  her  after  she 
went  to  Indiana  and  we  to  Oklahoma.  I  visited  with  two  of  her  nieces  in 
Florida  a  few  years  ago,  but  fail  to  remember  their  address.  Although  she 
was  no  blood  relation,  she  was  the  only  one  of  that  generation  of  our  ances¬ 
tors  that  I  had  any  association  with. 

I  was  only  four  and  a  half  years  old  when  Grandfather  Frederick  died  and 
I  have  a  faint  picture  in  my  mind  of  seeing  Uncle  Valentine  drive  into  our 
yard  with  Grandpa  sitting  on  his  rocking  chair  on  the  “buckboard.”  I  am 
not  sure  if  this  picture  is  real  or  if  it  is  imaginary  from  hearsay.  (Note:  It 
is  probably  real  for  I  well  remember  Grandfather  driving  into  our  yard  with 
one  horse  hitched  to  that  buckboard,  and  getting  down  and  crippling  to  the 
house  on  his  crutches.  This  must  have  been  several  years  earlier  when  he 
could  get  around  yet.  I  well  remember  this  buckboard,  a  very  simple  home¬ 
made  vehicle  with  four  wheels  and  a  flat  bottom  of  springy  boards,  without 
dashboard  or  sides,  but  with  a  seat  for  the  driver,  and  drawn  usually  by  one 
horse. — Editor) 


“ Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet  and  a  light  unto  my  path.”  Psalms  119:105. 

THE  BOOK  OUR  MOTHERS  READ 

We  search  the  world  for  truth;  we  cull 
The  good,  the  pure,  the  beautiful, 

From  graven  stone  and  written  scroll, 

From  all  old  flower-fields  of  the  soul ; 

And,  weary  seekers  of  the  best, 

We  come  back  laden  from  the  quest, 

To  find  that  all  the  sages  said 
Is  in  the  Rook  our  mothers  read. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier 
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30  Jacob  F.  Swartzendruber  (2)  1,  DJH  3821,  Kalona,  Iowa  at  death;  b  in  Johnson 
Co.,  Iowa,  Oct.  17,  1851,  d  Jan.  17,  1924:  m  by  his  uncle,  Bish.  Joseph  Swartzendruber 
in  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa  Dec.  31,  1871  to  Elizabeth  Bender,  DDB  972,  dau  of  Christian  D. 
and  Helena  (Guengerich)  Bender,  b  in  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  28,  1845,  d  near  Kalona, 
Iowa,  March  9,  1934.  Both  are  buried  in  the  Lower  Deer  Creek  Church  Cemetery. 
He  was  ordained  as  a  minister  in  the  Amish  Mennonite  Church  in  Iowa  by  the  laying 
on  of  the  hands  of  the  bishops  Peter  Kinsinger,  Frederick  Swartzendruber,  Christian 
Miller  and  Peter  Brenneman  on  Dec.  4,  187S.  And  in  1887  was  ordained  as  bishop  in 
the  Lower  Deer  Creek  Congregation  near  Kalona,  Iowa  where  he  served  as  minister 
and  bishop  until  1915  when  the  Lower  Deer  Creek  Congregation  united  with  the 
Western  A.  M.  Conference.  After  this,  following  his  convictions  that  his  field  of  labor 
was  in  the  Old  Order  Amish  Church,  he  served  in  one  of  the  Sharon  districts  as  bishop 
until  his  death  in  1924.  Thus  he  served  as  a  minister  and  bishop  in  the  Iowa  churches 
for  almost  half  a  century.  He  was  an  able  and  gifted  speaker,  a  wise  counselor  and  a 
faithful  and  conscientious  church  leader.  He  served  as  editor  of  the  Herald  Der  IV ahr- 
heit  in  both  the  German  and  English  departments  for  several  years  and  continued  as 
editor  of  the  junior  department  of  that  paper,  known  as  Uncle  Jake,  until  the  time  of 
his  death.  In  about  1874,  while  still  a  young  family,  Uncle  Jakes  moved  to  Lion  Co., 
Kansas.  But  they  returned  to  Iowa  in  a  few  years  after  suffering  a  very  heavy  loss  in 
a  prairie  fire.  In  1880  they,  with  Aunt  Delila’s  family,  the  Kreiders,  tried  the  West 
again,  but  returned  in  the  winter  of  1883-1884.  More  of  this  trip  to  Oregon  and  back 
is  given  in  the  Reminiscences  of  these  families.  Uncle  Jake’s  field  of  work  was  not  in 
Kansas  or  Oregon,  but  in  Iowa,  and  eternity  alone  will  reveal  what  his  faithful  service 
to  the  churches  in  Iowa  and  elsewhere  meant.  For  a  living  he  farmed  and  kept  bees; 
but  he  spent  his  life  for  his  Lord  and  the  Church  he  loved.  Like  his  father  and  his 
grandfathers  he  left  much  in  writings  about  spiritual  things  but  very  little  about  ma¬ 
terial  affairs.  (1)  Henry,  b  June  16,  1873,  d  July  23,  1882  of  diphtheria,  buried  near 
Hubbard,  Oregon;  (2)  Daniel  B.  30;  (3)  Anna,  b  Apr.  9,  1877,  d  of  TB  May  12, 
1907;  (4)  Solomon,  b  Jan.  23,  1879,  d  of  TB  Jan.  10,  1905;  (5)  Delilah  37;  (6) 
Christian,  b  Dec.  1,  1882,  d  of  Brights  disease  Dec.  19,  1892;  (7)  Infant  Son,  b  and  d 
July  11,  1884;  (8)  Mary,  b  May  11,  1886,  d  when  7  days  old;  (9)  Valentine,  b  July 
15,  1888,  d  Aug.  24,  1906  of  brain  fever.  All  except  Henry  were  buried  in  the  Lower 
Deer  Creek  Cemetery  in  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa. 

31  Daniel  B.  Swartzendruber  (3)  30,  DJH  3822,  DDB  978,  Kalona,  Iowa  at  death, 
b  in  Lion  Co.,  Kans.,  May  9,  1875;  m  by  Bish.  W.  K.  Miller  at  Lower  Deer  Creek 
Church  Dec.  16,  1900  to  Annie  Guengerich,  DBH  3909,  dau  of  Samuel  D.  and  Barbara 
(Beachy)  Guengerich,  b  Jan.  15,  1875  in  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa.  Farmer,  teacher,  carpen¬ 
ter  and  bee-keeper.  He  d  May  16,  1950,  she  d  June  5,  1952.  Both  buried  in  East  Union 
Church  Cemetery,  two  miles  north  of  Kalona.  (1)  William  Henry,  32;  (2)  A.  Lloyd, 
33;  (3)  Mary  Ruth,  b  Apr.  27,  1905,  d  of  cancer  Sept.  17,  1943,  buried  in  East  Union 
Cemetery;  (4)  Martha  Naomi,  b  Oct.  17,  1906  unm ;  (5)  Jacob  F.,  36. 

32  William  H.  Swartzendruber  (4)  31,  DDB  979,  DBH  3910,  Peoria,  Ill.,  b  Kalona, 
Iowa,  Mar.  8,  1902;  m  by  Min.  C.  A.  Hartzler  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Sept.  2,  1£27  to  Arlene 
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Eigsti,  dau  John  H.  and  Ida  (Schmucker)  Eigsti,  Tiskilwa,  Ill.,  h  Sept.  9,  1906. 
Bacteriologist  and  Chemist;  Presbyterian  Church.  (1)  John  William,  b  Mar.  3,  1944. 

33  Albert  Lloyd  Swartzendruber  (4)  31,  DBH  3911,  DDB  980,  Kalona,  Iowa,  b 
Nov.  24,  1903  at  Kalona,  Iowa;  m  May  23,  1926  at  the  East  Union  Church  bv  Kish. 
D.  J.  Fisher  to  Mary  Magdalene  Eiman,  dau  Peter  and  Anna  (Miller)  Eimen,  DBH 
6939,  b  Kalona,  Iowa,  Jan.  1,  1904.  Served  as  Supt.  and  Matron  of  Mennonite  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Home,  Kansas  City,  1938-1946.  Ordained  minister  in  1946  and  bishop  in  1954 
in  East  Union  Mennonite  Church.  Mechanic,  both  teachers.  (1)  Herbert  Dwight,  34; 

(2)  Ruby  Kathryn,  35;  (3)  Jacob  Paul,  b.  Feb.  19,  1942. 

34  Herbert  Dwight  Swartzendruber  (5)  33,  Kalona,  Iowa,  b  Sept.  2,  1927;  m  in 
Voldoie,  France,  May  29,  1952  to  Francoise  Quirin,  b  in  France.  (1)  John  Frederick 
b.  Dec.  3,  1953;  (2)  Herbert  Daniel,  b  Jan.  5,  1955. 

35  Ruby  Kathryn  (5)  33,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia,  b  Feb.  15,  1931  at  Kalona,  Iowa; 
m  at  the  East  Union  Church  by  her  father,  Bish.  A.  Lloyd  Swartzendruber,  to  Robert 
Lehman,  s  Chester  and  Myra  (Kendig)  Lehman,  b  Mar.  22,  1929  at  Harrisonburg, 
Virginia.  He  A.B.  in  Mathematics,  E.M.C.  Teaching  in  Eastern  Mennonite  College; 
Mennonite.  (1)  Judith  Ann,  b  Mar.  27,  1955;  (2)  James  Alan,  b  Aug.  28,  1956. 

36  Jacob  F.  Swartzendruber  (4)  31,  DBH  3912,  DDB  981,  Goshen,  Ind.,  b  at  Ka¬ 
lona,  Iowa,  July  19,  1909;  m  by  Bish.  D.  J.  Fisher  June  5,  1929  to  Emily  Slaby,  dau 
Joseph  and  Mary  (Nojel)  Slaby,  b  Chicago,  Ill.,  Feb.  18,  1910.  She  R.N.,  he  A.B. 
Goshen  College,  A.M.,  S.U.I.  Teaching  at  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.  Mennonite. 
(1)  Shirley  Ann,  b  Mar.  24,  1938;  (2)  Sanford  Calvin,  b  Sept.  5,  1943. 

37  Delilah  Swartzendruber  (3)  30,  DDB  982,  DJH  3823,  Kalona,  Iowa,  b  in  Clacka¬ 

mas  Co.,  Ore.,  April  24,  1881  ;  m  by  her  father,  Bish.  J.  F.  Swartzendruber,  at  Kalona, 
Iowa  to  John  Litwiler  of  Agatha,  Ont.,  Canada,  s  of  John  and  Catherine  (Jantzi) 
Litwiler,  b  Oct.  6,  1878,  d  Mar.  10,  1916  at  Kalona,  Iowa.  Tailor  and  farmer.  (1) 
Anna  M.,  38;  (2)  Jacob  F.,  41;  (3)  Ida  L.,  44;  (4)  Infant  dau,  b  and  d  May  10, 

1908;  (5)  Harold  R.,  45;  (6)  Isaiah,  46;  (7)  Laura  E.,  48. 

38  Anna  M.  Litwiler  (4)  37,  DDB  983,  Wellman,  Iowa,  b  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Oct.  20, 
1902;  m  by  Bish.  G.  A.  Yoder  to  Melvin  Stutzman,  s  of  John  and  Mary  (Schlabach) 
Stutzman,  b  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Nov.  4,  1899,  d  at  Wellman,  Iowa,  March  1,  1952. 
Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Eldora  E.  Stutzman,  39;  (2)  Gladys  A.,  40.  She  m  (2) 
Roy  Miller. 

39  Eldora  E.  Stutzman  (5)  38,  DDB  984,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  b  Wellman,  Iowa,  Nov.  9, 

1924;  m  by  Min.  Norman  Hobbs  at  Wellman,  Iowa,  Aug.  15,  1952  to  Fred  Wood,  s  of 

Harry  Wood  of  Elkhart,  Ind.  Salesman;  Lutheran.  (1)  George  Harrison,  b  May  13, 
1953  ;  (2)  William  Wendell,  b  Nov.  20,  1954. 

40  Gladys  A.  Stutzman  (5)  38,  DDB  984,  Wellman,  Iowa,  b  at  Wellman,  Iowa, 
March  10,  1928;  m  by  Min.  W.  S.  Guengerich  March  12,  1948  to  Carl  W.  Rogers,  s 
Emerson  and  Clara  (Guengerich)  Rogers,  b  March  13,  1924  at  Wellman,  Iowa.  Farm¬ 
er;  Mennonite.  (1)  Brook  Ann,  b  July  29,  1948;  (2)  Larry  William,  b  Apr.  27,  1950; 

(3)  Sara  Lou,  b  Feb.  11,  1953;  (4)  Scott  Emerson,  b  July  11,  1954;  (5)  Jolene  Rae, 
b.  Oct.  30,  1955  ;  (6)  Ricky  Carl,  b  Mar.  5,  1958. 

41  Jacob  F.  Litwiler  (4)  37,  DDB  985,  Wellman,  Iowa,  b  May  12,  1904  at  Kalona, 
Iowa;  m  Dec.  5,  1927  at  Washington,  Iowa  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Bowers  to  Thelma  Ecker- 
man,  dau  of  Bill  and  Katie  Eckerman,  b  Oct.  18,  1906.  Farmer;  Methodist.  (1)  Wil¬ 
liam  F.,  42;  (2)  Jimmy  Duane,  43. 

42  William  Frederick  Litwiler  (5)  41,  Wellman,  Iowa,  b  June  3,  1929;  m  by  Rev. 
Wilcox  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  June  14,  1952,  to  Nancy  Lee  Cole  of  Seymour,  Iowa,  b 
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July  16,  1932.  Linn  County  extension  work  for  youth;  Methodist.  (1)  Susan  Denise, 
b.  Dec.  9,  1954. 

43  Jimmy  Duane  (5)  41,  Wellman,  Iowa,  b  Aug.  3,  1935  at  Wellman,  Iowa;  m 
Jan.  7,  1955  to  Jacqueline  Lea  Miller,  dau  of  Eldon  and  Ruth  (Sheldon)  Miller  of 
Wellman,  Iowa,  b  May  28,  1935,  m  by  Rev.  John  D.  Giles.  Farmer;  Baptist. 

44  Ida  L.  Litwiler  (4)  37,  DDB  986,  Elkton,  Mich.,  b  at  Kalona,  Iowa  March  17, 
1906;  m  June  25,  1935  by  Bish.  J.  Y.  Svvartzendruber  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  io  Albert 
Bechler,  s  of  Christian  and  Mary  Bechler,  b  Dec.  25,  1894.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1) 
Morris  M.,  b  Dec.  12,  1936;  (2)  Albert  Jr.,  b  Dec.  15,  1941. 

45  Harold  R.  Litwiler  (4)  37,  DDB  987,  Wichita,  Kans.,  b  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Aug. 
26,  1909;  m  by  Bish.  D.  J.  Fisher  at  Hills,  Iowa,  Jan.  1,  1931  to  Arvilla  Eiman,  b  at 
Kalispel,  Mont.,  Dec.  31,  1912,  DBH  6942.  Chiropractic  Doctor;  Mennonite.  (1) 
Edna  Mae,  b  May  28,  1932;  (2)  Kenneth  James,  b  July  24,  1941  ;  (3)  Rosemary  Caroll, 
b  Sept.  23,  1946.  Divorced. 

46  Isaiah  P.  Litwiler  (4)  37,  DDB  988,  Parnell,  Iowa,  b  Sept.  29,  1911  at  Kalona, 
Iowa;  m  by  Bish.  A.  G.  Yoder  in  Iowa  Co.,  Iowa,  Nov.  19,  1933  to  Ruth  L.  Rensberger, 
b  at  Wellman,  Iowa,  Jan.  31,  1911,  dau  of  Roy  and  Mamie  (Yoder)  Rensberger. 
Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Stanley  E.,  46;  (2)  Wilber  W.,  b  Apr.  16,  1941;  (3)  Calvin 
J.,  b  Dec.  10,  1945. 

47  Stanley  E.  Litwiler  (5)  46,  Parnell,  Iowa,  b  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Nov.  9,  1935;  m. 
at  Grantham,  Pa.,  Dec.  7,  1957  by  C.  N.  Hostetler,  to  Edna  M.  Hertzler,  dau  of  J. 
Leonard  and  Mary  Hertzler.  Mennonite. 

48  Laura  E.  Litwiler  (4)  37,  Sturgis,  Mich.,  b  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Jan  15,  1914;  m  by 
Bish.  E.  G.  Swartzendruber,  Aug.  12,  1934,  to  Ben  J.  Yoder  of  family  DBH  2401,  s  of 
Jonas  I.  and  Katie  (Beachy)  Yoder,  b  at  Crystal  City,  Texas,  Jan  8,  1911.  Electrician, 
serving  as  Supt.  and  Matron  at  Froh  Bros.’  Homestead,  Sturgis,  Mich.  Conservative 
Mennonite.  (1)  Roman  Jonas,  b  Jan.  31,  1936. 


“The  happiest,  sweetest,  tender est  homes  are  not  those  where  there  has  been  no  sorrow, 
but  those  which  have  been  overshadowed  with  grief,  and  where  Christ’s  comfort  was 
accepted.  The  very  memory  of  the  sorrow  is  a  gentle  benediction  that  broods  ever  over 
the  household,  like  the  silence  that  comes  after  prayer.  There  is  a  blessing  sent  from 
God  in  every  burden  of  sorrow.”  J.  R.  Miller. 


“As  in  nature  and  in  arts,  so  in  grace:  it  is  rough  treatment  that  gives  souls,  as  well 
as  stones,  their  luster.  The  more  the  diamond  is  cut,  the  brighter  it  sparkles,  and  in 
what  seems  hard  dealings  God  has  no  end  in  view  but  to  perfect  our  graces.  He  sends 
tribulations ,  but  tells  us  their  purpose — that  tribulation  worketh  patience,  and  patience, 
experience,  and  experience ,  hope  .  .  .”  Guthrie. 


REMINISCENCES 

By  Delila  Litwiler,  No.  37 

Ours  was  a  family  of  nine  children.  Two  died  in  infancy.  One,  Henry, 
died  when  I  was  too  young;  to  remember.  He  was  nine  years  old  when  he  died 
of  diphtheria.  We  lived  in  Oregon  then  and  he  is  buried  there.  My  brother, 
Christian,  died  when  he  was  only  a  few  weeks  past  his  tenth  birthday.  I  was 
not  quite  two  years  older  than  he  was.  He  died  of  Brights  disease.  My 
youngest  brother,  Valentine,  was  only  four  years  old  when  Christian  died  so 
then  I  had  only  one  sister  and  three  brothers  to  grow  up  with.  We  five  all 
grew  to  maturity  and  became  members  of  Father’s  church.  When  we  accepted 
Christ  as  our  Saviour,  it  was  our  father  who  baptized  us  and  received  us  into 
the  church. 

As  a  child  I  well  remember  the  Holy  Days  which  were  kept  in  our  home. 

I  Good  Friday  was  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  Ascension  Day  was  kept  in 
quietness  and  reverence,  as  was  Easter  Sunday  and  Christmas.  We  were 
taught  to  remember  the  day  according  to  what  it  meant.  Father  never  saw 
much  value  in  keeping  Easter  Monday,  Pentecost  Monday  or  Old  Christmas 
(Jan.  6)  as  many  keep  them — for  hilarity  or  sport,  or  such  as  playing  ball, 
visiting  or  going  to  the  stores  in  town. 

We  did  not  always  heed  our  parents’  teaching  as  well  as  we  might  have. 
Once  when  our  parents  were  away  visiting  some  sick  folks  and  had  left  us  chil¬ 
dren  at  home,  Sister  Anna  decided  to  comb  my  hair.  I  think  I  was  about  eight 
or  nine  years  old  and  Valentine  about  three.  Anna  set  Valentine  on  the  table 
and  gave  him  a  pencil  to  play  with  while  she  combed  my  hair.  She  was  going 
to  comb  it  a  new  way,  more  stylish  as  we  called  it.  She  was  so  interested  that 
she  forgot  about  Valentine.  He  fell  from  the  table  to  the  Hoor  with  the  pen¬ 
cil  in  his  mouth  and  punctured  his  cheek  so  that  it  nearly  came  out  through 
the  side  of  his  cheek.  It  left  a  black  mark  so  that  he  carried  a  faint,  noticeable 
scar  of  it  as  long  as  he  lived;  so  we  never  forgot!  We  were  all  really  scared, 
and  the  more  so  because  Anna  was  combing  my  hair  stylish,  which  we  knew 
we  were  not  supposed  to  do.  We  now  had  a  problem  on  our  hands.  We  did 
not  want  to  tell  a  lie  for  that  would  be  a  sin.  And  we  did  not  want  to  tell 
our  parents  that  Anna  was  trying  to  comb  my  hair  stylish!  We  were  very 
much  troubled  and  had  not  come  to  a  decision  of  what  we  should  do  about  it 
when  we  saw  our  parents  coming.  So  Solomon  and  I  ran  out  to  open  the 
gate,  heartbroken  and  crying!  It  always  pleased  Father  when  we  came  to 
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open  the  gate  for  him  so  he  needn’t  get  off  the  buggy  to  open  it  for  himself 
when  he  came  home.  This  time  we  especially  wanted  to  please  him. 

We  were  quick  to  tell  him  that  Valentine  was  hurt  and  that  he  cried  very 
much.  They  hurried  to  the  house  expecting  that  something  serious  had  hap¬ 
pened.  But  after  they  had  examined  the  hurt  cheek,  they  told  us  not  to  cry 
for  it  was  not  so  bad.  After  they  comforted  us,  we  felt  much  better,  not  only 
because  the  hurt  was  not  as  bad  as  we  thought,  but  that  they  did  not  ask  us 
about  the  details  of  the  accident. 

After  this  my  hair  was  combed  in  the  usual  way.  However  I  still  know 
how  I  felt  that  day.  After  a  few  days,  we  children  talked  it  over  among  our¬ 
selves  and  decided  we  had  done  a  pretty  good  job  of  getting  out  of  a  good 
talking  to,  which  we  had  been  very  much  afraid  of. 

Sometimes  Father  would  give  us  a  Gospel  Story  Book  to  read  when  he  went 
away.  He  expected  us  to  give  a  report  of  what  we  read  when  he  came  home. 
Sometimes  he  had  so  many  things  on  his  mind  that  he  forgot  to  ask  us  for  the 
report.  We  were  glad  when  he  forgot  for  sometimes  there  was  not  much  to 
report.  One  particular  time  that  I  remember  of,  we  were  happy  that  he  forgot 
it,  but  we  decided  in  our  minds  that  this  should  be  the  last  time  we  would  do 
that  way. 

We  were  taught  to  respect  and  to  obey  our  parents,  but  we,  like  other 
young  folks,  wanted  to  have  things  like  other  people  did.  We  would  get 
things  we  were  not  supposed  to  have.  But  we  soon  learned  that  it  was  no  joy 
to  have  things  we  had  to  keep  hidden  from  Father.  I  remember  that  Annie 
and  I  once  made  a  doily  of  white  sheet  wadding,  with  ruffles  of  blue  yarn 
edging.  It  soon  disappeared  as  it  was  only  for  the  lust  of  the  eye.  I  never 
found  out  what  became  of  it.  We  knew  better  than  to  ask  about  it  and  were 
glad  if  no  one  mentioned  it.  We  learned  our  lesson  the  quiet  way. 

Father,  being  a  bishop  in  the  Amish  church,  had  many  problems  to  solve  in 
trying  to  keep  the  church  unspotted  from  the  world.  I  was  sleeping  just  oppo¬ 
site  from  him,  with  a  thin  board  wall  between  us,  and  could  often  hear  him 
moaning  and  repeating  scripture  many,  many  times  in  the  night.  It  still  rings 
in  my  ears  when  I  think  of  it. 

We  all  went  to  church  in  a  two-seated  spring  wagon  until  Dan  and  Annie 
were  old  enough  to  go  alone  in  the  single-seated  one  horse  buggy.  Then  when 
Solomon  and  I  became  old  enough  we  did  the  same,  and  our  parents  also  took 
a  single  rig.  We  always  all  went  to  church  when  we  could.  Staying  at  home 
for  trivial  reasons,  such  as  getting  dinner  for  company,  was  unthinkable  in  our 
family. 

We  were  a  family  of  hard  working  people.  We  children  were  brought  up 
to  be  honest  and  to  all  help  each  other  and  our  parents  to  make  a  happy  home. 
We  were  farmers,  although  there  were  marked  differences  between  us  chil- 
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dren.  Father  was  a  minister  and  bishop  and  gave  much  time  to  his  church 
work.  Dan  and  Solomon  were  teachers,  hut  all  together  we  kept  the  farm 
going  too.  There  was  much  difference  between  Annie  and  me.  She  was  more 
frail  and  took  much  delight  in  house  work.  She  had  a  good  voice  to  sing. 
She  could  sometimes  be  heard  above  the  congregation  when  she  sang.  I  was 
more  robust  and  took  more  to  the  open  air  work.  When  the  men  wanted 
someone  to  load  hay,  it  was  Delila  who  went,  and  1  loaded  many  a  load  of 
hay.  I  still  know  how  to  load  hay  so  the  load  will  not  slip  and  fall  off.  This 
remembrance  has  stayed  with  me  and  I  will  be  75  years  old  in  a  few  days. 

As  God  is  an  all-wise  God,  I  feel  that  in  His  wisdom  He  prepared  me  to 
meet  the  conditions  in  after  life,  when  my  husband  died  and  left  me  with 
three  sons  and  three  daughters.  Anna,  the  oldest,  was  thirteen  and  Jacob,  the 
oldest  boy,  was  not  quite  twelve  years  old.  I  went  with  Jacob  to  the  field  and 
tried  to  teach  him  how  to  farm  while  Annie  stayed  in  the  house  and  cooked 
many  a  meal  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 

Our  family  was  a  family  of  much  sorrow.  Two  children  in  my  parents’ 
home  died  in  infancy  and  two  more  died  in  their  tender  years  before  they 
were  mature.  It  should  be  a  joy  to  us  that  they  are  out  of  this  sinful  world 
and  safe  with  the  Lord,  but  it  brought  sorrow  because  they  were  so  dear  to 
us  and  it  was  so  hard  to  give  them  up. 

In  the  year  1904,  after  Dan  and  I  were  both  married,  T.B.  struck  the 
family  and  those  three  (two  sons  and  one  daughter),  who  were  left  at  home, 
passed  away  in  death  in  less  than  five  years.  This  left  Father  and  Mother 
alone  at  home.  It  was  a  very  severe  shock  to  all  of  us  but  especially  to  Mother, 
who  was  of  a  nervous  type,  and  it  seemed  she  never  recovered  fully  from  the 
effects  of  this  shock.  Solomon  contracted  the  disease  first  in  the  fall  while 
husking  corn.  He  sometimes  spit  blood,  but  they  did  not  think  much  about 
that  because  they  did  not  know  the  cause.  He  started  to  teach  his  school  that 
fall  but  soon  had  to  give  up.  The  doctor  pronounced  it  “quick  consumption” 
and  it  was  quick  for  he  died  that  January  at  the  age  of  26. 

That  same  spring  Annie  began  to  fail  some  and  it  proved  to  be  the  same 
disease,  but  of  the  slow  kind.  All  was  done  for  her  that  could  be  done  but 
she  kept  on  ailing.  She  went  to  Colorado,  but  to  no  avail.  She  lingered  until 
May  12,  1907,  when  she  passed  away. 

Valentine  started  ailing  in  the  spring  of  1906  while  plowing  corn,  and 
passed  away  the  following  August.  Then  Father  and  Mother  were  left  alone. 
Mother  was  very  nervous  and  that  caused  Father  much  concern.  Finally  they 
sold  the  farm  and  built  a  house  on  brother  Dan’s  place.  Here  they  lived  until 
Father  died.  He  had  suffered  with  ulcers  of  the  stomach  for  many  years 
which  had  caused  him  much  suffering,  but  he  was  sick  in  bed  only  three  days. 
Mother  died  ten  years  later  with  kidney  trouble. 
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My  husband  died  in  1916,  his  death  caused  by  a  ruptured  appendix.  My 
brother  Dan  died  in  1950  from  cancer.  His  wife  Anna  died  in  1952  from  a 
stroke. 

Through  all  the  sorrow  that  our  family  has  gone  through  we  can  see  the 
overruling  providence  of  God.  The  truth  of  His  Word  is  verified,  for  He 
“relieves  the  fatherless  and  widows.”  Psalms  146:9. 


“And  we  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  to  them 
who  are  the  called  according  to  his  purpose.  For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  pre¬ 
destinate  to  he  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  that  he  might  he  the  firstborn  among 
many  brethren.  Moreover  whom  he  did  predestinate ,  them  he  also  called:  and  whom 
he  called,  them  he  also  justified:  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified.  IV hat 
shall  we  then  say  to  these  things ?  If  God  he  for  us,  who  can  he  against  us?  He  that 
spared  not  his  own  Son,  hut  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him 
also  freely  give  us  all  things ?  Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God’s  elect? 
It  is  God  that  justifieth.  Who  is  he  that  condemneth?  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea  rather, 
that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  rnaketh  intercession 
for  us.  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ?  Shall  tribulation,  or  distress, 
or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness ,  or  peril,  or  sword?  As  it  is  written,  For  thy 
sake  we  are  killed  all  the  day  long ;  we  are  accounted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter.  Nay, 
in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conrjuerors  through  him  that  loved  us.  For  I  am 
persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities ,  nor  powers  nor 
things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  Nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall 
he  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.” 
Romans  8:28-39. 


CATHARINA 


49  Catharina  Gingerich  (2)  1,  DJII  3824,  Kalona,  Iowa  at  death,  b  in  Johnson 
County,  Iowa,  March  18,  1853,  d  June  18,  1930;  m  by  Bishop  Abner  Yoder  at  Sharon 
Center  in  Johnson  County,  Iowa  on  March  5,  1871,  to  Joseph  C.  Gingerich,  DBH 
9578,  HHH  7948,  b  in  Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  Sept.  4,  1849,  s  of  Christian  and  Catha¬ 
rina  (Stutzman)  Gingerich,  d  April  3,  1928  at  Kalona,  Iowa.  They  are  buried  in  the 
East  Union  Cemeterv.  Farmer;  Mennonite  Church.  (1)  Elvina,  50;  (2)  Daniel  J.,  58; 

(3)  Anna,  b  Aug.  4,  1874,  d  Feb.  11,  1876;  (4)  Edward  J.,  67;  (5)  Frederick  J.,  77; 
(6)  Amos  J.,  91;  (7)  Simon  J.,  104;  (8)  and  (9)  twin  infants,  b  and  d  Dec.  4,  1883; 
(10)  Christian,  b  May  30,  1885,  d  March  19,  1888;  (11)  Joseph  C.,  109;  (12)  Walter 
V.,  118;  (13)  Infant  s,  b  and  d  April  30,  1890;  (14)  Emma,  b  Aug.  5,  1891  unm, 
Kalona,  Iowa;  (15)  Ezra,  123;  (16)  Infant  dau  b  and  d  June  13,  1895. 

50  Elvina  Gingerich  (3)  49,  DJH  3825,  DBH  9579,  HHH  7949,  Wayland,  Iowa  at 
death,  b  Dec.  15,  1872  in  Iowa  County,  Iowa;  m  by  Bish.  John  Birky  at  Eagle  Grove, 
Iowa,  Oct.  22,  1902  to  John  W.  Keiser,  s  of  Alfred  and  Malitia  (Fuller)  Keiser,  b  at 
Peru,  Ind.,  April  27,  1869,  d  at  Wayland,  Iowa,  March  11,  1930;  she  d  Nov.  21,  1947, 
both  buried  in  the  Sugar  Creek  Cemetery  near  Wayland,  Iowa.  Farmer  and  laborer; 
Mennonite.  (1)  Ora  Melvin,  51;  (2)  Harley  Franklin,  52;  (3)  Emmert  Lewis,  54; 

(4)  Olive  Elvira,  55;  (5)  Ruth  Viola,  56;  (6)  Geraldine,  57  (adopted). 

51  Ora  Melvin  Keiser  (4)  50,  Kalona,  Iowa,  b  at  Clarion,  Iowa,  Oct.  30,  1903, 
HHH  7950;  m  June  8,  1933  by  Bish.  Simon  Gingerich  to  Alta  Brenneman,  dau  of 
William  and  Marv  (Hershberger)  Brenneman,  b  Oct.  23,  1902  at  Wellman,  Iowa. 
Both  teachers;  Mennonite.  (1)  John  Wesley,  b  March  14,  1939. 

52  Harley  F.  Keiser  (4)  50,  HHH  7951,  Denver,  Colorado,  b  at  Clarion, 

Iowa,  Sept.  10,  1905,  DBH  9580;  m  Addie  Kempf,  dau  of  Milo  and  Delila  (Miller) 
Kempf,  at  Wayland,  Iowa,  June  12,  1927,  b  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Sept.  19,  1898,  d  Jan.  10, 
1950.  Both  blind  and  graduates  of  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind  at  Vinton,  Iowa. 
Piano  tuner;  Mennonite.  (1)  Lois,  53;  (2)  Oren,  b  May  21,  1931.  Harley  m  (2) 
Margaret  Quackenbush  of  Vinton,  Iowa,  b  Aug.  12,  1908,  d  June  14,  1955;  buried  in 
the  Evergreen  Cemetery  in  Vinton,  Iowa. 

53  Lois  Keiser  (5)  52,  HHH  7952,  Manson,  Iowa,  b  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Dec.  6, 
1928;  m  by  Bish.  E.  M.  Yost  at  Denver,  Colo.,  Dec.  7,  1948,  to  Melvin  Zehr,  s  of  John 
E.  and  Marie  (Wendt)  Zehr,  b  at  Manson,  Iowa,  Jan.  13,  1926.  Farmer;  Mennonite. 
(1)  Gloria  Kay,  b  Feb.  14,  1951;  (2)  Daniel  Melvin,  b  Sept.  3,  1952;  (3)  Richard 
Allen,  b  Jan.  6,  1954. 

54  Emmert  Lewis  Keiser  (4)  50,  HHH  7953,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  b  at  Manson,  Iowa, 
March  11,  1908;  m  Catherine  Miller,  Dec.  18,  1940,  dau  of  Herbert  and  Bertha 
(Leister)  Miller,  b  at  Huntington,  Pa.,  April  7,  1913.  Trucking;  Baptist.  (1)  Alfred 
V.,  b  April  25,  1940. 

55  Olive  Elvira  Keiser  (4)  50,  HHH  7954,  b  at  Manson,  Iowa,  Aug.  21,  1909;  m 
Nov.  17,  1928,  to  Ethelbert  W.  McClure,  b  at  Lohrville,  Iowa,  s  of  W.  E.  and  Nora 
(Chrisman)  McClure,  b  June  17,  1906.  Highway  Patrolman;  Presbyterian.  743  Pleas¬ 
ant  St.,  Rockwell  City,  Iowa.  (1)  James  Ethelbert,  b  Nov.  3,  1929.  She  m  (2)  Elmer 
Schumaker;  ice  mechanic;  Methodist. 
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56  Ruth  Viola  Keiser  (4)  50,  HHH  7955,  Keithsburg,  Ill.,  b  at  Manson,  Iowa,  Apr. 
22,  1912;  m  at  Keithsburg,  Ill.,  Sept.  13,  1933  to  Laurence  Allen,  s  of  George  A.  and 
Lydia  (Runyan)  Allen,  b  at  Sterling,  Ill.,  Apr.  29,  1910,  d  at  Keithsburg,  Ill.,  Nov.  4, 
1954.  Mechanic;  Methodist. 

57  Geraldine  Keiser  (4)  50,  Wayland,  Iowa,  b  at  Manson,  Iowa,  Apr.  6,  1928;  m 
by  Pastor  E.  S.  Mullet  to  Glen  Richenberger,  s  of  Jacob  and  Ann  (Essley)  Richen- 
berger,  b  at  Wayland,  Iowa,  Aug.  25,  1927.  Painter;  G.  C.  Mennonite.  (1)  Stanley 

B. ,  b  Dec.  19,  1952;  (2)  Michael,  b  Feb.  13,  1954;  (3)  Duran,  b  Feb.  21,  1957. 

58  Daniel  J.  Gingerich  (3)  49,  HHH  7956,  DJH  9581,  Turner,  Mich.,  at  death,  b 
at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Jan.  30,  1873,  d  Dec.  9,  1955;  m  by  Bish.  Peter  Kinsinger  at  Sharon 
Center,  Iowa,  Feb.  11,  1894  to  Lydia  Kauffman,  dan  of  Elias  and  Magdalena  (Leah- 
man)  Kauffman,  b  Dec.  24,  1866,  DJH  3826.  Farmer,  Bee-keeper;  C.  Mennonite.  (1) 
Magdalena,  59;  (2)  Catherine,  b  June  28,  1896  unm ;  (3)  Ralph,  b  Sept.  5,  1897,  d 
Dec.  31,  1922  in  automobile  accident  at  Turner,  Mich.;  (4)  Amos,  60;  (5)  Elias,  61; 
(6)  Joseph,  62;  (7)  Edward,  63;  (8)  Daniel.  64. 

59  Magdalena  Gingerich  (4)  58,  HHH  7957,  Turner,  Mich.,  at  death,  b  Clarion, 
Iowa,  Dec.  20,  1894;  m  Apr.  24,  1932  at  Turner,  Mich.,  to  John  Eash,  s  of  John  and 
Mary  (Yoder)  Eash,  b  at  Belleville,  Pa.,  Sept.  26,  1885,  d  Feb.  17,  1958.  She  d  Aug. 
27,  1953.  On  Dec.  4,  1955,  John  m  Catharyn  Handrich.  Farmer;  C.  Mennonite. 

60  Amos  D.  Gingerich  (3)  58,  Route  1,  Turner,  Mich.,  b  at  Clarion,  Iowa,  June  25, 
1899,  d  at  Turner,  Mich.,  Jan.  15,  1947;  m  by  Bish.  S.  J.  Swartzendruber  to  Anna 
(Miller)  Bender,  Oct.  30,  1927,  DBH  9582,  dau  of  Noah  and  Anna  (Weirich)  Miller, 
b  at  Aurora,  Oregon,  July  21,  1894,  see  DJH  3951.  Farmer;  Mennonite. 

61  Elias  D.  Gingerich  (4)  58,  HHH  7959,  Turner,  Mich.,  b  at  Weatherford,  Okla., 
March  2,  1901  ;  m  bv  Bish.  Mike  Zehr  at  Flint,  Mich.,  Apr.  24,  1932  to  Wilma  Eichorn, 
dau  of  Lewis  Eichorn,  b  Apr.  24,  1899.  Farmer;  C.  Mennonite.  (1)  Paul,  b  July  2, 
1934;  (2)  Mary  G.,  b  Jan  16,  1938;  (3)  Mabel  V.,  b  Oct.  14,  1942. 

62  Joseph  D.  Gingerich  (4)  58,  HHH  7960,  Au  Gres,  Mich.,  b  in  Custer  Co.,  Okla., 
Apr.  17,  1903;  m  by  Bish.  Simon  Gingerich  at  Donnelson,  Iowa  to  Clara  Krehbiel, 
March  17,  1934,  dau  of  Jacob  A.  and  Emma  (Krebill)  Krehbiel,  b  Apr.  2,  1897. 

C.  Mennonite;  Farmer.  (1)  Marjorie  Beth,  b  and  d  May  31,  1935;  (2)  Richard  Joseph, 
b  May  18,  1936;  (3)  Gary  Edward,  b  July  19,  1939. 

63  Edward  D.  Gingerich  (4)  58,  HHH  7961,  Au  Gres,  Mich.,  b  in  Oscodo  Co., 
Mich.,  July  28,  1905;  m  by  Bish.  John  Bontrager,  July  1,  1939  to  Mary  Sape,  dau  of 
Michael  and  Mary  Sape,  b  Sept.  5,  1905  in  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.  Farmer;  C.  Mennonite. 
(1)  John  Edward,  b  Jan  23,  1943. 

64  Daniel  D.  Gingerich  (4)  58,  HHH  7962,  Au  Gres,  Mich.,  b  Aug.  27,  1908  at 

Mio,  Mich.;  m  April  30,  1932  by  Menno  Esch  at  Mio,  Mich.,  to  Alma  Hondrich,  dau. 
of  Henry  M.  and  Elizabeth  (Lowenberg)  Hondrich,  b  Sept.  1  1,  1909.  Farmer;  C.  Men¬ 
nonite.  (1)  Erma  Elizabeth,  65;  (2)  Frederick  Daniel,  b  July  30,  1934;  (3)  Velma 
Lydia,  66;  (4)  Catherine  Viola,  b  March  3,  1948,  d  March  11,  1948. 

65  Erma  Elizabeth  Gingerich  (5)  64,  Au  Gres,  Mich.,  b  May  29,  1933  at  Au  Gres, 

Mich.;  m  by  Min.  Earl  Maust,  Aug.  27,  1952  to  Glenn  William  Maust,  s  of  Earl  J. 
and  Idella  (Overholt)  Maust  of  Bay  Port,  Mich.,  b  Jan.  3,  1930  at  Bay  Port,  Mich. 

C.  Mennonite.  (1)  Calvin  Ray,  b  July  30,  1953;  (2)  Duane  Earl,  b  Jan.  11,  1955  ; 

(3)  Clifford  Dean,  b  Apr.  11,  1956. 

66  Velma  Lydia  Gingerich  (5)  64,  Clarksville,  Mich.,  b  June  29,  1936  at  Au  Gres, 
Mich.;  m  by  Bish.  Tobe  Schrock  at  Au  Gres,  Mich.,  Dec.  27,  1954  to  T.  Edward 
Schrock,  s  of  Tobe  and  Martha  (Miller)  Schrock,  DBH  6338,  b  Dec.  27,  1933  at  Clarks- 
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ville,  Mich.  Farmer;  C.  Mennonite.  (1)  Linford  Jay,  b  Nov.  12,  1955;  (2)  Linda 
Kay,  b  Dec.  8,  1956;  (3)  Lamar  Ray,  b  May  12,  1958. 

67  Edward  J.  Gingerich  (3)  49,  HHH  7963,  DJH  3827,  b  in  Iowa  Co.,  Iowa,  Nov. 
10,  1876,  d  at  Turner,  Mich.,  Nov.  1,  1954;  m  (1)  by  Bish.  David  Kauffman  at  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Feb.  1,  1903,  to  Lydia  Bender,  dau  of  Daniel  and  Fannie  (Roth)  Bender,  b  Nov. 
25,  1880,  d  Feb.  11,  1908,  following  birth  of  infant  son  who  was  b  and  d  Feb.  3,  1904.  He  m 

(2)  Magdalena  Kauffman  of  Middlebury,  Ind.,  April  2,  1905,  dau  of  David  and  Bar¬ 
bara  (Gingerich)  Kauffman,  b  Oct.  29,  1880,  d  Dec.  6,  1910,  see  DBH  9583.  (2)  Henry 
George,  68;  (3)  Rudy  G.,  69;  (4)  Nelly  G.,  b  Sept.  10,  1909,  d  Oct.  21,  1910.  He  m 

(3)  Oct.  11,  1911,  Fannie  Miller,  b  in  Holmes  Co.,  Ohio,  dau  of  Philip  and  Fannie 
Miller,  b  May  20,  1887.  (5)  Minnie,  b  July  3,  1909  (adopted)  ;  (6)  Katie  V.,  b  Aug. 
13,  1912,  d  Feb.  15,  1913;  (7)  Edna  V.,  71;  (8)  Simon  M.,  73;  (9)  Melvin  M.,  74; 
(10)  Edward  M.,  75;  (11)  Fannie  M.,  76.  The  mother  d  at  Turner,  Mich.,  May  9, 
1927  and  the  two  youngest  children  were  fostered  in  their  Uncle  Daniel’s  home.  He  m 

(4)  Mary  (Nohejl)  Baumrock,  b  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  Jan.  22,  1889,  she  has  two  sons  and 
two  daughters  by  a  former  marriage — all  grown.  Trucking  business;  C.  Mennonite. 

68  Henry  George  Gingerich  (4)  67,  Turner,  Mich.,  b  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Feb.  22, 
1906,  d  Jan.  28,  1957;  m  Nov.  15,  1945  to  Dorothy  Rose  Boydston,  dau  of  C.  W.  Boyd- 
ston,  b  June  20,  1917.  Truck  driver;  Methodist. 

69  Rudy  G.  Gingerich  (4)  67,  HHH  7965,  Turner,  Mich.,  b  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug. 
19,  1907,  d  at  Tawas  City,  Mich.,  June  30,  1956;  m  March  30,  1928  to  Janette  Feather- 
gill,  b  Oct.  27,  1909,  dau  of  A  J  Feathergill  of  Tawas  City,  Mich.  Self-owned  imple¬ 
ment  and  feed  business;  Methodist.  Ad.  Tawas  City,  Mich.  (1)  Donald  I..,  70;  (2) 
Marvin  R.,  b  May  22,  1932;  (3)  Larry  D.,  b  Jan.  12,  1947. 

70  Donald  Leroy  Gingerich  (5)  69,  Tawas  City,  Mich.,  b  May  27,  1929  at  Alabaster, 
Mich.;  m  Feb.  15,  1951  by  Pastor  Paul  Heyn  at  Tawas  City,  Mich.,  to  Louise  Faith 
Luedke,  dau  of  Fred  and  Louise  (Schanbeck)  Luedke,  b  Feb.  10,  1932.  Grain  and 
implement  business;  Lutheran.  (1)  Michael  Donald,  b  Nov.  3,  1952. 

71  Edna  V.  Gingerich  (4)  67,  HHH  7966,  Turner,  Mich.,  b  Nov.  23,  1914  at  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa;  m  Oct.  27,  1933  at  Turner,  Mich.,  to  Virgil  R.  Shaffer,  s  of  John  E. 
Shaffer,  b  March  3,  1906.  Farmer;  Methodist.  (1)  Edward  V.,  72;  (2)  Arlene  C.,  b 
June  6,  1939. 

72  Edwward  V.  Shaffer  (5)  71,  Standish,  Mich.,  b  Aug.  1,  1934  at  Turner,  Mich.; 
m  by  Rev.  Stanley  Stone  at  Standish,  Mich.,  to  Joan  Iva  Mary  Fisher,  dau  of  Frederick 
and  Thelma  (Gregg)  Fisher  of  Standish,  Mich.  Polisher;  Methodist.  (1)  Debra  Lee, 
b  Aug  4,  1955;  (2)  Edward  Greg,  b  Nov.  5,  1957. 

73  Simon  M.  Gingerich  (4)  67,  HHH  7967,  Malcolm,  Ill.,  b  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Feb. 
23,  1917;  m  Eleanor  Provine,  Blandinsville,  Ill.,  Feb.  5,  1944,  dau  of  George  S.  and 
Teresa  (Hardin)  Provine,  b  Aug.  14,  1917.  Restaurant  operator;  Methodist.  (1) 
Dorothy  Carol,  b  Jan  8,  1947. 

74  Melvin  M.  Gingerich  (4)  67,  HIIH  7968,  Turner,  Mich.,  b  at  Santiago,  Mich., 
May  22,  1920;  m  June  21,  1941  to  Meda  Nauselt,  dau  of  Mrs.  Meda  Nauselt,  b  at  Au 
Gres,  Mich.,  Sept.  30,  1922.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Melvin  Edward,  b  Aug.  20, 
1942;  (2)  Duane  Eugene,  b  Dec.  16,  1944;  (3)  David  William,  b  Apr.  20,  1949;  (4) 
Daniel  Frederick,  b  May  3,  1953. 

75  Edward  M.  Gingerich  (4)  67,  4327  San  Telle  Plad,  Culver  City,  Cal.,  b  Oct. 
12,  1922  at  Turner,  Mich.;  m  Feb.  19,  1954  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  by  Rev.  Ragedale  to 
Neetlje  Witbaard,  dau  of  Klaas  and  Elizabeth  (Ilassoldt)  Witbaard,  b  May  25,  1928. 
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Quality  Control  Technician;  Methodist.  (1)  Elizabeth,  b  Sept.  25,  1954;  (2)  Donald 
Earl,  b  Oct.  6,  1955. 

76  Fannie  Mae  Gingerich  (4)  67,  Kidron,  Ohio,  b  Apr.  30,  1925  at  Turner,  Mich.; 
m  Dec.  1,  1953  at  Flint,  Mich.,  to  Leroy  A.  Schlabach,  s  of  Abner  J.  and  Lulu  (Miller) 
Schlabach,  b  June  18,  1933  at  Millersburg,  Ohio;  ordained  minister  in  1957.  C.  Men- 
nonite.  (1)  Martha  Lynn,  b  Nov.  11,  1955;  (2)  Yvonne  Sue,  b  May  29,  1957. 

77  Frederick  J.  Gingerich  (3)  49,  HHH  7969,  DJH  3828,  DBH  9584,  b  at  Greene 
Center,  Iowa  Co.,  Iowa,  Sept.  15,  1878,  d  at  Phoenix,  Arizona,  July  15,  1955  ;  m  by 
Bish.  S.  Gerig  at  Noble,  Iowa,  Dec.  22,  1901  to  Katie  Leichty,  dau  of  Daniel  and 
Barbara  (Roth)  Leichty,  b  at  Noble,  Iowa,  Nov.  16,  1879,  d  at  Canby,  Oregon  Dec.  5, 
1953.  Both  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  the  Zion  Mennonite  Church  near  Hubbard,  Ore¬ 
gon.  Ordained  minister  at  the  East  Union  Mennonite  Church,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Jan.  10, 
1909,  Bishops  C.  Warye,  D.  Kauffman  and  S.  E.  Miller  officiating.  Ordained  bishop 
at  the  Bethel  Mennonite  Church  at  Canby,  Oregon,  July  3,  1921  by  A.  F.  Trover, 
N.  A.  Lind  and  J.  D.  Mishler.  In  this  church  he  served  as  minister  and  bishop  as  long 
as  health  permitted.  (1)  Daniel  Lyman,  78;  (2)  Marie  Johnson,  82  (foster  dau)  ;  (3) 
Frances  Johnson,  87  (foster  dau). 

78  Daniel  Lyman  Gingerich  (4)  77,  DBH  9585,  HHH  7970,  Canby,  Oregon,  b  at 
Noble,  Iowa,  Jan.  4,  1905;  m  by  his  father,  Bish.  F.  J.  Gingerich  at  Canby,  Ore.,  Dec. 
25,  1927  to  Clara  Margaret  Gahler,  dau  of  John  and  Frieda  (Ziegler)  Gahler,  b  Oct. 
14,  1906  at  Aurora,  Ore.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Thurlow  Frederick,  79;  (2)  Edwin 
J.,  80;  (3)  Richard  Leland,  81;  (4)  Duane  E.,  b  Apr.  13,  1945. 

79  Thurlow  Frederick  (5)  78,  Canby,  Ore.,  b  at  Canby,  Ore.,  June  21,  1929;  m  by 
Bish.  F.  J.  Gingerich,  June  27,  1951  to  Joyce  Kropf,  dau  of  Ora  and  Velda  (Curtis) 
Kropf,  b  Dec.  22,  1932  at  Halsey,  Oregon.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Galen  Thurlowe, 
b  May  21,  1952;  (2)  Dennis  Daniel,  b  Dec.  10,  1953;  (3)  Julia  Ann,  b  Apr.  29,  1958. 

80  Edwin  John  Gingerich  (5)  78,  Canby,  Oregon,  b  at  Canby,  Oregon,  July  19, 
1932;  m  Sept.  7,  1952  to  Janice  Schlabach,  dau  of  Allan  and  Elizabeth  (Stutzman) 
Schlabach,  b  Nov.  28,  1932  at  Hubbard,  Oregon.  Carpenter,  farmer;  Mennonite.  (1) 
Dean  Edwin,  b  Sept.  9,  1953;  (2)  Marilyn  Joy,  b  Apr.  12,  1956. 

81  Richard  Leland  Gingerich  (5)  78,  b  at  Canbv,  Oregon,  Jan.  7,  1936;  m  at  the 
West  Zion  Church,  Carstairs,  Alberta,  Canada  by  Bish.  Linford  Hackman,  Feb.  25, 
1956  to  Shirley  V.  Steckly,  dau  of  Alvin  and  Lilly  (Taylor)  Steckly,  b  in  Alberta, 
Canada,  Sept.  16,  1934.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Richard  Verne,  b  May  29,  1958. 

82  Marie  Johnson  (4)  77,  Molalla,  Oregon,  b  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  July  5,  1901;  m 
at  Canby,  Oregon  to  Louie  Hamilton  of  Sheridan,  Oregon,  Feb.  27,  1927.  Mennonite. 
(1)  Willard  Seward,  83;  (2)  Lois  Irene,  84;  (3)  Myrtle  Catherine,  85;  (4)  Carol 
Marie,  86;  (5)  Lloyd,  b  Jan.  1,  1935;  (6)  Everett,  b  Nov.  17,  1935. 

83  Willard  S.  Hamilton  (5)  82,  Molalla,  Oregon,  b  Dec.  9,  1927  at  Molalla,  Oregon; 
m  at  Everette,  Washington  to  Alice  Robinson,  dau  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Robinson, 
b  Feb.  9,  1934.  Serving  in  U.  S.  Airforce.  Ad.  Dugway,  Utah.  (1)  Thomas  Edward, 
b  June  14,  1953;  (2)  John  William,  b  Jan.  28,  1955. 

84  Lois  Irene  Hamilton  (5)  82,  Sheridan,  Oregon,  b  at  Molalla,  Oregon,  Aug.  5, 
1929;  m  by  Rev.  Charles  Davenport  at  Sheridan,  Oregon,  June  12,  1948  to  Clyde  Evers, 
s  of  Ira  and  Leah  Evers,  b  Nov.  7,  1921  at  Hubbard,  Oregon.  Plywood  worker.  (1) 
William  Edward,  b  Jan.  22,  1949;  (2)  Mildred  Eileen,  b  March  3,  1950. 

85  Myrtle  Catherine  Hamilton  (5)  82,  Molalla,  Oregon,  b  at  Sheridan,  Oregon,  Oct. 
4,  1931  to  Lyle  McKune,  parents  both  deceased.  Logging  business.  (1)  Philip  Leroy, 
b  Jan.  30,  1952;  (2)  Ralph  Lyell,  b  July  5,  1953  ;  (3)  Vernon,  b  (date  not  given). 
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86  Carol  Marie  Hamilton  (5)  82,  Molalla,  Oregon,  b  at  Molalla,  Oregon,  Oct.  7, 
1933;  m  by  Justice  of  Peace  to  Lloyd  Tuck  of  Arizona,  b  Jan.  23,  1928  at  Stevenson, 
Washington.  Farmer.  Ad.  Sheridan,  Oregon.  (1)  Allen  Ray,  b  Aug.  25,  1951;  (2) 
Donnie  Lee,  b  Aug.  6,  1953;  (3)  Vernon  Russel,  b  Nov.  12,  1954. 

87  Frances  Julian  Johnson  (4)  77,  Route  3,  Box  182,  Molalla,  Oregon,  b  at  Ottumwa, 
Iowa,  July  11,  1909;  m  at  the  home  of  the  bride,  Canby,  Oregon  by  Bish.  F.  J.  Ginger- 
ich,  Dec.  4,  1927  to  Louie  D.  Nofziger,  DBH  9587,  s  of  C.  C.  and  Magdalena  (Roth) 
Nofziger,  b  at  Molalla,  Oregon,  Dec.  16,  1902.  Mennonite.  (1)  Letha  Barbara,  88; 
(2)  Eveline  Pearl,  89;  (3)  Leonard  Joseph,  90;  (4)  Margaret  Kathryn,  b  Mar.  28, 
1934;  (5)  Virgil  Louie,  b  May  23,  1936;  (6)  Dwight  Daniel,  b  Dec.  27,  1944. 

88  Letha  Barbara  Nofziger  (5)  87,  Star  Route,  Carlotta,  Calif.,  b  Dec.  21,  1928,  at 
Canby,  Oregon;  m  at  Molalla,  Oregon  by  Rev.  Robert  Emmerick  to  Kenneth  A.  Mish- 
ler,  HHH  6596,  Dec.  30,  1947,  s  on  Kenneth  and  Grace  (Lais)  Nafziger,  b  July  19, 
1926  at  Canby,  Oregon.  Lumberman;  Nazarene.  (1)  Steven  Mark,  b  Dec.  28,  1950; 
(2)  Wendy  Marlene,  b  Oct.  6,  1953;  (3)  Debby  Renee,  b  Sept.  8,  1954. 

89  Eveline  Pearl  Nofziger  (5)  87,  Route  3,  Box  181,  Molalla,  Oregon,  b  at  Canby, 
Ore.,  May  18,  1930;  m  at  Goldendale,  Washington  by  Rev.  C.  L.  Hobson  on  Aug.  31, 
1952  to  Leslie  Loren  Haynes,  s  of  John  R.  and  Gladys  (Hutchins)  Haynes,  b  at  Hills¬ 
boro,  Ore.,  Dec.  13,  1934.  Sawmill  and  ranch  work;  Assembly  of  God.  (1)  Flora 
Jean,  b  July  2,  1953;  (2)  Rodney  Dean,  b  June  27,  1954.. 

90  Leonard  J.  Nofziger  (5)  87,  Box  181,  Molalla,  Ore.,  b  at  Canby,  Ore.,  Aug.  10, 
1931;  m  at  Molalla,  Ore.,  by  Rev.  Don  Priest,  Sept.  14,  1952  to  Lola  Marie  McIntyre, 
dau  of  Loren  and  Goldie  (Borchorf)  McIntyre,  b  at  Bremerton,  Washington,  Apr.  6, 
1934.  Beauty  Parlor  operator,  he  in  the  Navy. 

91  Amos  J.  Gingerich  (3)  49,  Parnell,  Iowa,  b  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  July  21,  1880, 
DBH  9588;  m  Nannie  D.  Yoder,  HHH  4484,  by  her  grandfather,  Bish.  C.  Warey,  at 
the  home  of  her  parents,  J.  B.  and  Malinda  (Warey)  Yoder  at  Kalona,  Iowa;  she  was 
b  at  Sturgis,  Mich.,  March  24,  1882.  Ordained  minister  at  Mt.  Zion  Mennonite 
Church,  Versailles,  Mo.,  bv  Bish.  Daniel  Kauffman,  March  14,  1909.  Teacher  and 
farmer.  Served  as  an  active  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  on  boards  and  committees  in 
connection  with  the  charitable,  mission  and  educational  work  of  the  church  now  for 
almost  fifty  years.  (1)  Charity  Irene,  92;  (2)  Amos  Leroy,  95;  (3)  Frederick  Floyd, 
96;  (4)  Truman  Walter,  98;  (5)  Eunice  Mae,  99;  (6)  Paul  Edward,  100;  (7)  Orie 
Jacob,  101;  (8)  Lois  Pauline,  102;  (9)  Simon  Glen,  103;  (10)  Clayton  Earl,  104. 

92  Charity  I.  Gingerich  (4)  91,  Conway,  Kansas,  b  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Aug.  3,  1906; 
m  June  6,  1937  by  Bish.  J.  G.  Hartzler  at  Hesston,  Kans.,  to  Merino  M.  Trover,  DJH 
3593,  s  of  M.  Z.  and  Susan  (Miller)  Trover,  b  in  McPherson  Co.,  Kans.,  June  15, 
1903.  Ordained  minister  in  the  West  Liberty  Mennonite  Church,  July  5,  1927  where  he 
is  serving  in  the  ministry  and  as  Secretary  of  the  S.  C.  Conference  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Mennonite  General  Conference’s  ministerial  committee  and  its  secretary.  Farmer 
and  teacher.  He  has  two  daughters  from  a  former  marriage  to  Florence  M.  Kauffman, 
HHH  667,  b  at  Nampa,  Idaho,  Feb.  24.  1904,  dau  of  David  H.  and  Leah  H.  (Yoder) 
Kauffman  of  Nampa,  Idaho;  m  Aug.  11,  1929;  d  June  18,  1936.  (1)  Leabell  Susan, 
93;  (2)  Marilyn  Jewell,  94;  (3)  Curtis  Floyd,  b  Dec.  19,  1939  (adopted);  (4)  Paul 
Wayne,  b  Sept.  9,  1941  (adopted). 

93  Leabell  S.  Trover  (5)  92,  La  Junta,  Colo.,  b  at  Inman,  Kansas,  July  16,  1931;  m 
by  her  father,  Min.  M.  M.  Trover,  at  the  West  Liberty  Church,  Inman,  Kans.,  July  17, 
1954  to  Wayne  M.  Miller,  s  of  Samuel  H.,  DBH  14875,  and  Rachel  (Miller)  Miller,  b 
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at  Topeka,  Ind.,  Nov.  14,  1927.  X-ray  Technician;  Mennonite.  1509  Santa  Fe  St.,  La 
Junta,  Colo.  (1)  Kathleen  Sue,  b  Apr.  17,  1955  ;  (2)  Kevin  Wayne,  h  Aug.  18,  1958. 

94  Marilyn  J.  Trover  (5)  92,  703  N.  Pine  St.,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  b  at  Inman,  Kans., 
Jan.  10,  1934;  m  by  her  father,  Min.  M.  M.  Trover  at  the  West  Liberty  Church  near 
Inman,  Kans.,  Aug.  18,  1955  to  Peter  Eugene  Hartman,  s  of  Elmer  Y.  and  Alice 
( Hartzler)  Hartman,  HHH  5673,  DBH  2032,  b  Nov.  8,  1934  at  Wakarusa,  Ind.  Supt. 
of  Home  for  the  Aged  ;  Mennonite. 

95  Amos  Leroy  Gingerich  (4)  91,  HHH  448  5,  DBH  9589,  Versailles,  Mo.,  b  at 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Feb.  16,  1908;  m  by  his  father,  Min.  Amos  Gingerich,  at  Versailles,  Mo., 
on  May  13,  1932  to  Mary  Alice  Driver,  dau  of  John  R.  and  Alice  (Weaver)  Driver, 
b  Oct.  21,  1907  at  Versailles,  Mo.  Ordained  minister  at  the  Mt.  Zion  Mennonite 
Church,  Sept.  20,  1936  by  Bish.  Joe  C.  Driver,  where  he  is  serving  in  the  ministry. 
Both  were  teachers;  farmer.  (1)  James  Lowell,  b  July  30,  1943;  (2)  Naomi  Ruth,  b 
Sept.  18,  1945  (both  by  adoption). 

96  Frederick  F.  Gingerich  (4)  91,  Hubbard,  Oregon,  b  at  Versailles,  Mo.,  Jan.  2, 
1910;  m  Aug.  5,  1934  by  Bish.  Daniel  Kauffman  at  Scottsdale,  Pa.,  to  Alice  R.  Kauff¬ 
man,  dau  of  Daniel  and  Mary  C.  (Shank)  Kauffman,  b  July  23,  1911  at  Scottsdale, 
Pa.,  HHH  4486.  Ordained  to  the  ministry  at  Chappell,  Neb.,  by  Bishops  J.  Y.  Swartz- 
endruber,  Peter  Kennel  and  W.  R.  Eicher.  Farmer,  teacher  and  minister.  (1)  Mary 
Joice,  97;  David  Frederick,  b  April  14,  1937;  (3)  Elizabeth  May,  b  Nov.  7,  1940;  (4) 
Daniel  Amos,  Dec.  2,  1943;  (5)  Lois  Ruth,  b  April  7,  1949. 

97  Mary  Joice  Gingerich  (5)  96,  Frankfurt,  Germany,  b  at  Versailles,  Mo.,  Jan.  11, 
1936;  m  by  her  father,  Min.  Fred  F.  Gingerich,  at  the  West  Union  Mennonite  Church 
at  Parnell,  Iowa,  June  14,  1958,  to  William  R.  Zuercher,  s  of  Ellis  and  Edna  (Roth) 
Zuercher,  b  at  Nampa,  Idaho,  May  21,  1937.  Both  B.A.  Goshen  College,  1958.  She 
teacher,  he  Business  Manager  of  M.C.C.  relief  and  service  work  in  Western  Europe. 

98  Truman  Walter  Gingerich  (4)  91,  DBH  9591,  Parnell,  Iowa,  b  at  Versailles, 
Mo.,  Oct.  12,  1912;  m  at  Kalona,  Iowa  by  his  father,  Min.  Amos  Gingerich,  March  1, 
1936  to  Velma  Eash,  dau  of  Isaac  and  Barbara  ( Swartzendruber)  Eash,  b  at  Kalona, 
Iowa,  Oct.  3,  1914,  HHH  4487.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Larry  Truman,  b  Oct.  8, 
1938,  d  by  gas  in  silo,  Sept.  17,  1946;  (2)  Gilbert  Leon,  b  July  30,  1942;  (3)  Wallace 
James,  b  March  3,  1945;  (4)  Jerry  Lee,  b  Feb.  28,  1948. 

99  Eunice  Mae  Gingerich  (4)  91,  HHH  4488,  Pryor,  Okla.,  b  at  Versailles,  Mo., 

May  30,  1914;  m  at  Hesston,  Kans.,  by  Bish.  F.  J.  Gingerich,  July  17,  1938  to  Nelson 

Histand,  s  of  A.  O.  and  Emma  (Wismer)  Histand,  b  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  Jan.  30,  1910. 
Ordained  minister  at  Hesston,  Kans.,  Mar.  20,  1938  for  the  Culp,  Arkansas,  Mission 
where  they  served  for  six  years.  Ordained  bishop  at  the  Zion  Mennonite  Church  at 
Pryor,  Okla.,  Dec  31,  1950  bv  Bishops  Milo  Kauffman  and  P.  A.  Friesen.  Rural  mis¬ 
sionary,  farmer  and  minister.  She  a  teacher.  (1)  Marian  Lois,  b  July  25,  1939;  (2) 
Carol  Ann,  b  Oct.  27,  1940;  (3)  Delores  Jean,  b  Apr.  15,  1942;  (4)  John  Mark,  b 

Dec.  20,  1944;  (5)  Catherine  Joy,  b  June  20,  1947;  (6)  Stanley  A.,  b  Apr.  12,  1949; 

(7)  Timothy  Lynn,  b  Sept.  28,  1952;  (8)  James  Lester,  b  Feb.  26,  1955. 

100  Paul  Edward  Gingerich  (4)  91,  HHH  4489,  Williamsburg,  Iowa,  b  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  Mo.,  May  5,  1916;  m  at  Hesston,  Kans.,  by  his  father,  Min.  Amos  Gingerich, 
May  22,  1940  to  Vesta  Louise  Troyer,  dau  of  Roy  and  Nora  (Miller)  Troyer,  b  March 
3,  1919  at  Conway,  Kans.  Both  teachers,  farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Keith  Leon,  b  Feb. 
28,  1941;  (2)  Kenneth  Alden,  b  March  18,  1947;  (3)  Linda  Sue,  b  June  9,  1950;  (4) 
Roger  Paul,  b  June  1,  1955. 

101  Orie  Jacob  Gingerich  (4)  91,  HHH  4490,  Kalona,  Iowa,  b  at  Versailles,  Mo., 
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May  12,  1919;  m  at  Souderton,  Pa.,  Aug.  3,  1943  to  Miriam  N.  Derstine,  dau  of  Abram 
L.  and  Minnie  (Nice)  Derstine,  b  at  Souderton,  Pa.,  Apr.  24,  1917.  He  B.A.,  Goshen 
College,  1948;  D.D.S.,  State  University  of  Iowa.  Practicing  dentistry;  Mennonite. 
(1)  Philip  Dean,  b  March  23,  1946;  (2)  Stephen  Jon,  b  Nov.  14,  1949;  (3)  Mary  Ann, 
b  Nov.  6,  1951;  (4)  Janice  Sue,  b  Feb.  19,  1955;  (5)  Lora  Louise,  b  July  3,  1956. 

102  Lois  Pauline  Gingerich  (4)  91,  HHH  4491,  Parnell,  Iowa,  b  at  Versailles,  Mo., 
May  17,  1921 ;  m  Aug.  10,  1943  by  her  father,  Min.  Amos  Gingerich,  to  Wallace  Paul 
Bender,  s  of  Irving  and  Ethel  (Yoder)  Bender,  b  at  Parnell,  Iowa,  Oct.  26,  1922.  She 
teacher,  farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Nancy  Ethel,  b  May  2+,  1945;  (2)  John  Richard,  b 
March  16,  1947;  Ruth  Anne,  b  Nov.  7,  1952. 

103  Simon  Glen  Gingerich  (4)  91,  HHH  4492,  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  b  at  Versailles, 

Mo.,  Feb.  2,  1923 ;  m  at  Hesston,  Kans.,  by  Min.  Earl  Buckwalter  Dec.  8,  1945  to 

Dorothy  Horst,  dau  of  G.  A.  and  Maggie  (Frey)  Horst,  b  at  Hesston,  Kans.,  Apr.  28, 
1922.  She  B.A.,  Goshen  College,  1950;  he  B.A.  in  1949  and  Th.B.  in  1951,  Goshen 
college.  Ordained  minister  at  the  Holdeman  Mennonite  Church,  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  by 
Bish.  George  J.  Lapp,  Nov.  12,  1950.  Minister,  cabinet  maker. 

104  Clayton  Earl  Gingerich  (4)  91,  Williamsburg,  Iowa,  b  May  7,  1927  at  Kalona, 
Iowa;  m  at  Smithville,  Ohio  by  his  brother,  Min.  Simon  Gingerich,  June  8,  1952  to 
Eileen  Conrad,  dau  of  Ora  and  Goldie  (Byler)  Conrad,  b  at  Sterling,  Ohio,  Nov.  4, 
1929.  Both  Clayton  and  Eileen  B.A.,  Goshen  College;  both  teachers,  now  farmer; 
Mennonite.  (1)  Ronald  Paul,  b  Aug.  1,  1953;  (2)  Sharon  Lynette,  b  Sept.  28,  1955. 

105  Simon  J.  Gingerich  (4)  49,  HHH  7971,  DJH  3830,  DBH  9592,  Wayland,  Iowa, 

b  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  July  15,  1882;  m  by  Bish.  S.  Gerig  at  Wayland,  Iowa,  Oct.  25, 

1904  to  Lena  Schlatter,  dau  of  John  and  Katie  (Miller)  Schlatter,  b  at  Trenton,  Iowa, 
Sept.  16,  1878.  Teacher  in  public  school  1902-1913.  Ordained  minister  by  Bishop 
Sebastian  Gerig  at  the  Sugar  Creek  Church  at  Wayland,  Iowa,  Apr.  19,  1908,  bishop 
Oct.  15,  1916.  He  served  the  Sugar  Creek  Church  as  minister  and  bishop  since  his 
ordination,  as  moderator  of  General  Conference  two  terms,  1925-1926  and  1937-1938, 
as  president  of  the  Mennonite  Publication  Board  1940-19  50  and  as  instructor  in  Special 
Bible  Terms  at  Goshen  and  Hesston  Colleges.  He  was  active  in  his  home  conference 
and  was  much  used  on  committees  and  boards  as  an  executive  and  counselor,  as  well  as 
a  teacher  in  Bible  schools.  Farmer.  (1)  Mildred  Faye,  b  Nov.  16,  1908,  d  Sept.  27, 
1927  (adopted);  (2)  Earl  Woodrow,  106  (adopted). 

106  Earl  Woodrow  Gingerich  (4)  105,  Tucson,  Arizona,  b  at  Independence,  Mo., 
Jan.  10,  1913,  adopted  when  nine  months  old;  m  by  father,  Bish.  Simon  Gingerich,  at 
Wayland,  Iowa,  to  Marguerite  Wittrig,  dau  of  John  and  Margaret  Wittrig,  b  at  Way- 
land,  Iowa,  March  29,  1915.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Maxine  Elaine,  107;  (2)  John 
Duane,  108;  (3)  Charlene  Faye,  109;  (4)  Darlene  M.,  b.  Sept.  7,  1943.  Divorced  in 
1955  ;  m  (2)  Virginia  (Nixon)  Meyer  in  1955.  (5)  Garry  Bruce,  b  June  22,  1955;  (6) 
Sonja  Sue,  b  Dec.  3,  1956.  Ad.  3624  E.  Glenn,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

107  Maxine  E.  Gingerich  (5)  106,  2004  Revelon  Terrace,  Pasadena,  Tex.,  b  at  Way- 
land,  Iowa,  Aug.  9,  1934;  m  by  Rev.  Herbert  Clarks  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  Feb.  4, 
1954  to  Bill  Burden.  Factory  laborer;  Baptist.  (1)  Billy  Dean,  b  July  30,  1955  ;  (2) 
Michael  Lee,  b  July  9,  1956. 

108  John  D.  Gingerich  (5)  106,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M.,  b  at  Wayland,  Iowa,  Dec.  21, 
1935  ;  m  in  the  Baptist  Church  in  Las  Cruces,  Dec.  15,  1956  to  Betty  Morrison.  Serving 
in  the  Air  Corps,  stationed  at  Las  Cruces.  Ad.  State  College,  P.  O.  Box  92,  Las  Cruces, 
N.  M. 

109  Charlene  Fay  Gingerich  (5)  106,  Washington,  Iowa,  b  at  Wayland,  Iowa,  Dec. 
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21,  1937;  m  by  Rev.  G.  B.  Hall  in  the  Baptist  Church  in  Forrest  City,  Iowa,  June  5, 
1955  to  Robert  Christner.  She,  Mennonite.  (1)  Peggy  Lee,  b  March  5,  1956. 

110  Joseph  C.  Gingerich  (3)  49,  HHH  7972,  DBH  9578,  Phoenix,  Arizona,  b  at 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Jan  18,  1887;  m  at  Versailles,  Mo.,  by  Min.  D.  F.  Driver,  grandfather 
of  the  bride,  Nov.  6,  1910  to  Lina  G.  Driver,  dau  of  B.  F.  and  Barbara  (Loganbill) 
Driver,  b  at  Versailles,  Mo.,  Nov.  25,  1886,  d  at  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn.,  May  4,  1943. 
Ordained  to  the  ministry  at  Wolford,  North  Dakota,  May.  1917.  Served  in  Rural  Mis¬ 
sions  in  the  Missouri  Ozarks,  1913-1917,  and  serves  in  the  ministry  in  the  Dakota- 
Montana  Mennonite  Conference  district  since  then.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  from  1935  to  1946  and  a  trustee  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Education  from  1930 
to  195 — .  Farmer,  public  school  teacher,  Minister  and  Bible  School  teacher.  (1)  Harold 
Emerson,  111;  (2)  Simon  Gordon,  112;  (3)  Etta  Margaret,  113;  (4)  Eva  Pauline, 
114;  (5)  Gladys  Viola,  b  Aug.  23,  1917,  d  July  28,  1931,  struck  by  lightning;  (6) 
Daniel  Driver,  b  Nov.  10,  1919,  d  July  7,  1921;  (7)  Ruby  Lois,  115;  (8)  Hazel  Lucille, 
116;  (9)  Stella  Mae,  117;  (10)  Dorothy  Maxine,  118. 

111  Harold  Emerson  Gingerich  (4)  110,  Sweet  Home,  Oregon,  b  Aug.  25,  1911  at 
Versailles,  Mo.,  HHH  7972;  m  Aug.  25,  1939,  to  Rose  Mary  McMonagle,  b  Nov.  4, 
1917  at  Willapa,  Washington,  dau  of  Frank  and  Blanche  (Trezise)  McMonagle. 
Truck  driver;  Presbyterian.  (1)  Norma  A.,  b  Jan.  8,  1942;  (2)  Richard  IT,  b  Aug. 
11,  1947;  (3)  Valina  Jean,  b  Oct.  24,  1951. 

112  Simon  Gordon  Gingerich  (4)  110,  HHH  7974,  Baudette,  Minn.,  b  in  Camden 
Co.,  Mo.,  May  2,  1913;  m  June  24,  1941  to  Grace  Ullstrom,  dau  of  Andrew  and  Ellen 
(Olson)  Ullstrom,  b  at  Baudette,  Minn.,  Jan.  31,  1923.  Truck  driver;  Lutheran.  (1) 
Roger  E.,  b  July  29,  1941;  (2)  Gloria  M.,  b  Dec.  25,  1943. 

113  Etta  Margaret  Gingerich  (4)  110,  HHH  6799,  Allemands,  La.,  b  in  Camden, 
Co.,  Mo.,  Aug.  21,  1914;  m  at  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn.,  by  her  father,  Min.  J.  C.  Ginger¬ 
ich,  June  10,  1936  to  Edward  Leo  Kauffman,  s  of  Levi  C.  and  Rebecca  (Sharp)  Kauff¬ 
man  at  Garden  City,  Mo.,  b  at  Kenmare,  North  Dakota,  Apr  .6,  1910.  She  B.S.  in 
Education  and  he  B.A.  and  Th.B.,  both  at  Goshen  College,  1949;  both  teachers.  He 
ordained  to  the  Ministry,  Jan.  9,  1938.  (1)  Paul  Edward,  b  Mar.  25,  1937;  (2)  Mary 
Margaret,  b  Feb.  15,  1939;  (3)  Willis  Eugene,  b  Sept.  7,  1940;  (4)  Rebecca  Jo,  b  Dec. 
19,  1949. 

114  Eva  Pauline  Gingerich  (4)  110,  HHH  7975,  Hubbard,  Ore.,  b  in  Camden  Co., 
Mo.,  June  8,  1916;  m  by  her  father,  Min.  J.  C.  Gingerich,  at  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn., 
Aug.  28,  1940  to  Alvin  Rogie,  s  of  John  and  Sarah  (Yoder)  Rogie,  DBH  1876,  of  Hub¬ 
bard,  Ore.,  b  June  22,  1911  at  Hubbard,  Ore.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Dorothy 
Muriel,  b  July  19,  1941;  (2)  Melvin  D.,  b  Apr.  26,  1945;  (3)  Glen  D.,  b  May  12, 
1948. 

115  Rubv  Lois  Gingerich  (4)  110,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  b  at  Wolford,  N.  Dak.,  May  27, 
1921;  m  Clarence  E.  Hartzler,  HHH  2050,  Nov.  26,  1944,  s  of  Chester  D.  and  Mary 
(King)  Hartzler,  b  Sept.  26,  1919.  Worker  in  Mennonite  Publishing  House;  Men¬ 
nonite.  (1)  Anita  Louise,  b  July  6,  1947;  (2)  Kenneth. 

116  Hazel  Lucille  Gingerich  (4)  110,  HHH  7972,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  b  Nov.  13,  1922  at 
Detroit  Lakes,  Minn.;  m  by  Glen  Eash  at  Scottdale,  Pa.,  July  18,  1953  to  Henry  A. 
Mast,  DBH  10302,  Nov.  4,  1916,  s  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  (Schrock)  Mast  of  Kalona, 
Iowa.  He  had  been  m  to  Wilma  Arvilla  Yoder  of  Kalona,  Iowa,  b  Apr.  6,  1914,  d 
Aug.  21,  1952,  leaving  children  (1)  Clifford  Leroy,  b  Sept.  14,  1936;  (2)  Morris  Glen, 
b  Dec.  8,  1940;  (3)  Ada  Marie,  b  March  1,  1942.  Working  in  Mennonite  Publishing 
House;  Mennonite. 
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117  Stella  May  Gingerich  (4)  110,  HHH  7976,  Frazee,  Minn.,  b  at  Ulen,  Minn., 
July  15,  1925;  m  by  her  father,  Min.  J.  C.  Gingerich,  June  22,  1947  to  Walter  Erb,  s 
of  John  C.  and  Lena  (Oswald)  Erb,  b  May  4,  1925  at  Beemer,  Neb.  Farmer;  Men- 
ncnite.  (1)  Marlin  Leroy,  b  Nov.  20,  1948;  (2)  Verda  Louise,  b  Dec.  15,  1951;  (3) 
Daniel  Dwight,  b  Feb.  26,  1957. 

118  Dorothy  Maxine  Gingerich  (4)  110,  632  So.  Millwood,  Wichita,  Kans.,  b  at 
Detroit  Lakes,  Minn.,  March  10,  1929;  m  by  her  father,  Min.  J.  C.  Gingerich,  at  De¬ 
troit  Lakes,  Minn.,  Sept.  2,  1951  to  Leo  J.  Miller,  s  of  John  and  Lucy  (Yoder)  Miller 
of  Filer,  Idaho,  b  Aug.  6,  1925.  He  B.R.E.,  Hesston  College,  ordained  Minister  at 
Eureka  Gardens  Mission,  Wichita,  Kans.,  by  Bish.  Earl  Buckwalter,  Sept.  2,  1951. 
City  missionaries;  Mennonite.  (1)  Jewel  Maxine,  b  Dec  7,  1952;  (2)  Rhonda  Kay,  b 
Jan.  1,  1957. 

119  Walter  V.  Gingerich  (3)  49,  HHH  7977,  Canby,  Oregon,  b  at  Kalona,  Iowa, 
Sept.  18,  1888,  d  at  Canby,  Ore.,  Sept.  18,  1951;  m  Sept.  15,  1915  to  Alta  Snyder,  dau 
of  Christian  and  Jesse  (Easter)  Snyder,  b  at  Roseland,  Neb.,  Nov.  7,  1891.  Truck 
farmer,  fuel  dealer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Catherine  May,  b  and  d  July  21,  1916;  (2) 
Charles  Christian,  120;  (3)  Alice  Myrene,  121;  (4)  Vernon  Joseph,  122;  (5)  Paul 
Emerald,  b  Nov.  14,  1924;  (6)  Wayne  Walter,  123. 

120  Charles  C.  Gingerich  (4)  119,  HHH  7978,  Sweet  Home,  Oregon,  b  in  Alberta, 
Canada,  Sept.  18,  1917;  m  July  7,  1949  to  Velma  Weaver,  dau  of  David  and  Anna 
(Killian)  Weaver,  b  at  Silverton,  Ore.,  Nov.  1,  1908.  Sawmill  logging  foreman,  d 
June  29,  1951  in  a  logging  accident. 

121  Alice  Myrene  Gingerich  (4)  119,  Blaine,  Oregon,  b  at  Filer,  Idaho,  Sept.  13, 
1919;  m  by  Bish.  Fred  J.  Gingerich  at  Canby,  Oregon,  June  30,  1949  to  Lloyd  Larrew, 
s  of  James  F.  and  May  (Detwiler)  Larrew,  b  at  Birch  Tree,  Mo.,  Dec.  12,  1918. 
Sawmill  logger;  Mennonite.  (1)  Wendell  Valentine,  b  March  7,  1953;  (2)  Catherine 
Myrene,  b  Oct.  2,  1956. 

122  Vernon  J.  Gingerich  (4)  119,  Canby,  Ore.,  b  at  Canby,  Ore.,  June  8,  1921, 

HHH  7980;  m  Apr.  18,  1943  to  Dorothy  Lais,  dau  of  Dan  and  Ella  (Egli)  Lais  of 

Hubbard,  Ore.,  b  Jan.  22,  1918  at  Hubbard,  Ore.  Employee  tile  factory  and  farmer; 
Mennonite.  (1)  Raymond  Joseph,  b  Jan.  22,  1944;  (2)  John  Vernon,  b  Oct.  4,  1945; 
(3)  Douglas  Eugene,  b  Apr.  23,  1947;  (4)  Dorothy  Elaine,  b  Dec.  12,  1948;  (5) 
Thomas  Walter,  b  Apr.  27,  1952;  (6)  Charles  Wesley,  b  Aug.  24,  1953;  (7)  Carol 
Joyce,  b  Sept.  23,  1954;  (8)  Judith  Suzanne,  b  May  3,  1956. 

123  Wayne  Walter  Gingerich  (4)  119,  3037  N.  E.  13th  St.,  Portland,  Ore.,  b  in 

Portland,  Ore.,  May  24,  1931;  m  by  Bish.  Ernest  Garber,  May  31,  1952  to  Louise 

Sutter,  dau  of  John  P.  and  Ada  (Hartzler)  Sutter,  HHH  5054,  b  July  5,  1928.  Postal 
employee;  Mennonite.  (1)  Keith  Wayne,  b  Aug.  10,  1953;  (2)  Janet  Louise,  b  Aug. 
18,  1956. 

124  Ezra  F.  Gingerich  (4)  49,  HHH  7981,  DBH  9595,  Quincy,  Ill.,  2340  N.  12th 
St.,  b  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Feb.  13,  1893;  m  at  Wayland,  Iowa,  Dec.  23,  1913  to  Alice  M. 
Orendorf,  dau  of  Christian  and  Lena  (Steinman)  Orendorf,  b  at  Flanagan,  Ill.,  July 
30,  1895.  Truck  driver  and  mechanic;  Mennonite.  (1)  Elna  O.,  125. 

125  Elna  O.  Gingerich  (4)  124,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  HHH  7982,  b  at  Wayland,  Iowa, 
Jan.  16,  1920;  m  Martin  L.  Aaron,  Dec.  23,  1941,  s  of  Martin  L.  and  Anna  (Smith) 
Aaron,  b  at  Alpena,  South  Dakota,  June  17,  1920.  U.  S.  Civil  Service;  Catholic 
Church.  Ad.  517  Wengel  Drive,  Ferguson,  Mo.  (1)  Beverly  Ann,  b  Sept.  30,  1943; 
(2)  Martin  Frederick,  b  May  1,  1949;  (3)  Marv  Alice,  b  Jan.  3,  1954. 
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“IF  ho  can  find  a  virtuous  woman ?  for  her  price  is  far  above  rubies.  The  heart  of  j 
her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her,  so  that  he  shall  have  no  need  of  spoil.  She  will  do 
him  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  her  life.  She  seekcth  wool,  and  flax  and  worketh 
willingly  with  her  hands.  She  is  like  the  merchants’  ships ;  she  bringeth  her  food  from 
afar.  She  riseth  also  while  is  is  yet  night  and  giveth  meat  to  her  household,  and  a  por¬ 
tion  to  her  maidens.  She  consider eth  a  field  and  buyeth  it:  with  the  fruit  of  her  hands 
she  planteth  a  vineyard.  She  girdeth  her  loins  with  strength  and  strengtheneth  her 
arms.  She  perceiveth  that  her  merchandise  is  good:  her  candle  goeth  not  out  by  night. 
She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  distaff.  She  stretcheth  out 
her  hand  to  the  poor ;  yea,  she  reacheth  forth  her  hands  to  the  needy.  She  is  not  afraid 
of  the  snow  for  her  household :  for  all  her  household  are  clothed  with  scarlet.  She 
rnaketh  herself  coverings  of  tapestry ;  her  clothing  is  silk  and  purple.  Her  husband  is 
known  in  the  gates,  when  he  sitteth  among  the  elders  of  the  land.  She  rnaketh  fine  linen 
and  selleth  it;  and  delivereth  girdles  unto  the  merchant.  Strength  and  honour  are  her 
clothing;  and  she  shall  rejoice  in  time  to  come.  She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom; 
and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness.  She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  house¬ 
hold,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness.  Her  children  arise  up  and  call  her  blessed; 
her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her.  Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou 
excellest  them  all.  Favour  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain;  but  a  woman  that  feareth 
the  Lord,  she  shall  be  praised.  Give  her  the  fruit  of  her  hands;  and  let  her  own  works 
praise  her  in  the  gates.  Proverbs  31:10-31. 


REMNISCENCES  OF  SIMON  AND  AMOS 

By  Simon  Gingerich,  105 

My  father,  Joseph  C.  Gingerich,  was  born  in  Fairfield  County,  Ohio, 
September  4,  1849.  He  came  with  his  parents  to  Iowa  when  he  was  about  a 
year  and  a  half  old.  They  were  among  the  early  pioneer  Amish  families  in 
Johnson  County,  Iowa.  The  Swartzendrubers  and  the  Gingerichs  had  come 
from  the  same  community  in  Germany  and  likely  left  Switzerland  about  the 
same  time.  The  elder  John  Guengerich,  who  was  my  father’s  grandfather, 
was  closely  associated  with  my  mother’s  grandfather  for  many  years  before 
they  came  to  America.  In  fact  Mother’s  grandfather  had  married  Father’s 
grandfather’s  stepmother.  They  were  associated  in  the  same  church  in  the  old 
country,  were  both  ministers,  and  associated  again  in  America.  Grandfather 
John  Gingerich  signed  church  letters  for  Grandfather  Swartzendruber,  his 
wife  and  his  two  stepsons  when  they  came  to  America.  Two  years  later  he 
followed  them  to  America. 

The  Gingerichs  moved  west  to  Ohio  where  they  lived  some  years  before 
they  came  to  Iowa,  while  the  Swartzendrubers  remained  in  Maryland.  It  so 
happened  that  both  families  came  to  Iowa  the  same  time.  Mother’s  folks  left 
Grantsville,  Maryland,  April  14,  1851.  They  traveled  by  steamboat  down  the 
Ohio  River  and  up  the  Mississippi,  arriving  on  May  4  at  the  home  of  Grand¬ 
father’s  half-brother,  Daniel  P.  Guengerich,  in  Iowa.  Father’s  grandfather, 
with  his  wife,  two  single  children  and  three  married  ones  with  their  families 
(eighteen  souls  in  all)  traveled  with  teams  and  emigrant  wagons.  They  left 
their  homes  in  Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  April  17,  1851  and  arrived  at  Daniel 
P.  Guengerich’s  home  22  days  later  on  May  9.  Phis  Daniel  P.  Guengerich 
was  half-bother  to  Father’s  grandfather.  And  also,  as  you  see  by  this,  he  was 
Mother’s  grandfather’s  stepson,  and  also  Mother’s  father’s  half-brother. 

Father  was  born  less  than  two  years  before,  and  Mother  less  than  two 
years  after  their  parents  came  to  Iowa.  They  came  in  1851,  the  year  the  first 
Amish  Church  was  organized  in  Johnson  County,  Iowa. 

Thus  our  parents  were  raised  in  pioneer  days  in  Iowa.  They  grew  up 
when  almost  everything  they  ate  was  home-grown  and  almost  everything  they 
used  was  homemade.  They  took  their  sheep  to  the  creek  and  washed  the  wool 
before  it  was  shorn.  This  made  it  easier  to  clean  and  prepare  the  wool  for 
spinning.  They  spun  the  yarn  and  knit  the  stockings  and  mittens.  They  wove 
the  cloth  and  made  the  garments  at  home.  They  prepared  the  flax  also  for 
spinning  and  weaving,  and  the  rye  straw  for  hats  which  they  made  at  home. 

—  91  — 
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Our  parents  grew  up  in  the  days  of  the  scythe  for  mowing  grass  and  the 
cradle  for  reaping  grain.  My  mother  used  to  say  how  she  had  to  help  tie 
grain  into  bundles  in  the  field  when  she  was  a  girl.  The  band  was  made  out 
of  the  straw.  The  binders  would  follow  the  cradles  as  the  men  swung  them 
and  cut  the  standing  grain,  leaving  it  in  bunches  just  right  for  a  sheaf  in  each 
bunch. 


Dough  Tray 


Hake  Oven 


/\sh  Hopper  Haby  Cradle 


The  soap  was  homemade  with  lye  from  the  wood  ashes.  Every  home  had 
an  ash  hopper  which  was  so  arranged  as  to  let  water  from  rains  or  water 
poured  on  the  top  of  the  ashes  soak  through  the  ashes  and  drip  out  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  carrying  the  lye  with  it.  When  enough  lye  was  made  and  the  barrel  or 
less  of  lye  was  strong  enough  to  carry  on  egg,  waste  grease  from  the  butcher- 
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ing  and  the  kitchen  was  boiled  in  the  lye  and  soft  soap  was  the  result. 

In  our  grandparents’  time  a  thorn-berry  tree  served  as  a  harrow,  and  the 
hoe  was  the  cultivator.  The  homemade  sled  drag  was  the  marker  for  rows. 
The  hand  was  the  dropper  of  the  seed.  The  most  common  way  to  travel  was 
by  foot.  Later  horseback  came  in  vogue  more.  Grandfather  always  had  side 
saddles  for  ladies  as  well  as  the  regular  saddles  for  men.  The  maple  trees 
were  tapped  and  the  juice  boiled  for  syrup  and  sugar.  The  woods  were  in¬ 
habited  by  plenty  of  game  for  food.  Father  used  to  say  how  when  he  was  a 
boy,  the  deer  would  come  and  jump  over  the  rail  fence  into  their  orchard  and 
eat  the  apples. 

Mother  used  to  tell  how  they  caught  quail.  They  built  a  screen  through 
the  bushes  with  brush  and  prepared  a  net  at  one  end  of  the  brush  fence  in  such 
a  way  that  they  could  drive  the  quail  into  the  net.  By  going  very  slowly  so  as 
not  to  make  them  fly,  they  followed  their  fence  into  the  trap. 

Grandfather  did  his  own  grafting.  The  tree  in  his  orchard  that  had  two 
kinds  of  apples  on  it  was  a  marvel  to  his  little  grandson.  The  big  bellows,  the 
foot-treadle  powered  lathe,  and  many  other  things  in  Grandfather’s  shop  were 
also  wonders. 

Our  parents  married  young,  as  many  young  people  did  in  those  days. 
Father  was  twenty-one;  Mother  was  just  a  few  days  past  her  eighteenth 
birthday.  They  were  married  in  1871,  just  before  the  country  was  in  its 
worst  financial  turmoil  after  the  Civil  War.  Tt  was  also  the  year  of  the  great 
Chicago  fire.  We  were  told,  when  we  studied  History,  that  paper  money  had 
been  issued  until  it  was  almost  valueless.  Gold  and  silver  disappeared  from 
circulation.  Banks  drew  in  their  loans  and  businesses  and  banks  failed.  In¬ 
dustry  of  every  description  failed  and  men  were  thrown  out  of  employment. 
Fortunately  our  folks  were  farmers.  They  struggled  to  live  and  to  support  a 
growing  family.  Mother  used  to  talk  about  those  hard  times.  Finally  they 
lost  the  financial  battle  and  had  to  give  up  what  they  had — “broke.”  That 
was  before  my  time,  but  I  felt  the  effects  of  that  break  until  I  was  almost 
grown.  I  never  knew  whether  they  had  bought  the  place  they  lived  on  in 
Iowa  County  where  they  started  up  housekeeping  or  if  they  had  rented. 

They  had  kept  house  and  farmed  in  Iowa  County  for  about  eight  years  and 
had  four  living  children.  One  eighteen-months-old  baby(  Anna,  had  died 
while  they  lived  there.  She  was  buried  in  what  is  now  the  Lower  Deer  Creek 
Cemetery.  She  died  of  “lung  fever,”  as  pneumonia  was  called  then.  Mother 
used  to  talk  of  how  terribly  cold  those  winters  were  in  a  cold  house. 

After  they  lost  out  in  Iowa  County,  they  moved  into  a  cabin  on  Grand¬ 
father’s  farm,  which  was  located  about  a  quarter  mile  east  of  Grandfather’s. 
Here  Amos  was  born.  This  place  became  Uncle  Mose’s  farm  as  Cousin  Sam 
tells  in  his  Reminiscences.  After  one  year  our  folks  moved  about  half-mile 
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south  into  another  log  cabin  on  part  of  Grandfather’s  farm.  Later  our  folks 
bought  this  place.  Here  I  was  born  and  all  my  younger  living  brothers  and 
sisters  also.  Here  the  family  lived  until  we  moved  to  Wright  County,  Iowa, 
in  1894.  Grandfather’s  forty  was  mostly  cleared  land.  Father  bought  an¬ 
other  forty  which  was  mostly  timber.  Together  there  was  less  than  forty 
acres  of  farm  ground  on  the  eighty  when  our  folks  moved  there.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  way  of  buildings  except  the  log  house — perhaps  sixteen  by 
twenty  feet  in  size,  and  an  old  shed. 

With  a  large  and  growing  family,  times  were  really  hard  for  us.  Matches 
were  saved  and  re-used  to  light  candles  from  each  other.  Bits  of  paper  nicely 
folded  were  used  to  save  matches.  Here  there  was  pioneering,  clearing  land, 
and  building  sheds.  The  sheds  were  built  from  native  lumber  and  slough  hay 
roofs.  Soon  a  frame  house  was  built  to  the  end  of  the  log  cabin  and  other 
improvements  were  made.  Times  continued  to  be  hard,  but  no  one  was  out 
of  employment  at  our  house  and  no  one  went  hungry. 

Farming  tools  were  few  and  very  simple.  A  stirring  plow,  a  harrow,  a 
wagon,  an  ax,  a  tree  saw  (as  the  two-man  saw  was  called),  a  wooden  maul, 
and  some  iron  wedges  were  about  all  we  had  at  first.  We  lived  close  to 
Grandfather  Swartzendruber  then  and  they  must  have  helped  us  a  lot. 
Father  and  the  older  boys  found  plenty  of  chances  to  help  Grandfather’s 
boys,  Eli,  “Feldy,”  and  Shem,  with  their  work,  sawing  lumber  and  cord- 
wood,  threshing  grain  in  season,  and  gringing  feed.  Often  we  children  did 
not  see  much  of  Father  all  week.  He  was  gone  in  the  morning  before  we  were 
up  and  came  home  after  dark.  I  suppose  he  got  a  whole  dollar  a  day  to  work 
from  sunrise  until  sunset.  That  is,  if  there  was  any  money  paid  at  all.  There 
was  very  little  of  it  in  circulation.  Neighbors  just  helped  each  other. 

Mother’s  work  was  never  ended.  We  would  hear  the  spinning  wheel  go¬ 
ing  when  we  went  to  sleep  and  often  when  we  woke  up.  Her  knitting  needles 
were  going  whenever  she  was  sitting  down  to  visit  or  to  rest  or  even  when 
riding  in  a  vehicle  on  the  road,  going  somewhere.  How  she  did  love  to  knit! 
She  washed  the  wool,  carded  it,  spun  the  yarn,  dyed  it,  and  knitted  the  mit¬ 
tens  and  the  stockings  for  the  family.  Sometimes  she  had  yarn  to  spare  to  take 
to  a  loom  in  the  community  and  have  it  woven  into  bed  blankets  or  some¬ 
thing  like  that.  She  never  had  a  loom  in  our  home  while  I  was  at  home.  A 
pair  of  socks  would  last  a  boy  about  a  year  and  then  maybe  the  foot  could  be 
unravelled  and  a  new  one  knitted  on  the  leg. 

We  never  had  overshoes,  but  we  boys  all  had  leather  boots.  They  were 
cleaned  and  greased  regularly.  On  Saturday  night  one  hoy  washed  the  boots 
and  set  them  by  the  woodbox  in  a  row  to  dry.  The  next  morning  another 
would  grease  them  with  grease  prepared  for  that  purpose — a  mixture  of  tal¬ 
low  and  lard.  Then  they  were  ready  for  Sunday  wear.  Maybe  once  or  twice 
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a  year  the  shoemaker  would  come  to  our  house  and  repair  what  was  needed. 
Sometimes,  I  think,  he  used  to  make  boots  to  order  for  people,  but  Father 
always  took  us  to  town  in  the  fall  and  bought  what  we  needed.  Often  we 
younger  ones  had  to  wear  those  that  the  older  ones  grew  out  of.  How  proud 
I  we  were  if  we  were  lucky  enough  not  to  inherit  an  old  pair,  especially  if  the 
new  had  red  tops  and  brass  tips  on  the  toes!  What  a  time,  tugging  and 
stamping,  it  took  to  get  them  on  if  they  had  been  wet  the  day  before  and  had 
shrunk  during  the  night. 

Telephones,  refrigerators  and  internal  combustion  engines  were  unknown 
when  we  were  children.  There  were  no  electric  lights  until  later.  Tallow 
candles,  fat  lamps,  and  oil  lamps  were  in  use  but  oil  lamps  were  considered 
dangerous. 

One  evening  when  I  was  ten  years  old  and  was  left  alone  with  my  little 
sister,  Emma,  it  was  getting  dark  and  I  lit  the  lamp.  As  I  walked  by  the 
cradle,  I  stumbled  and  the  hot  flue  rolled  right  into  the  cradle  and  burned  my 
little  sister  quite  severely  before  I  could  get  it  away.  Candles  were  considered 
safer.  Mother  made  her  own  candles.  She  had  a  mold  in  which  she  could 
make  a  dozen  at  a  time.  Cotton  wicking  could  be  bought,  which  was  a  simple 
cotton  string  about  the  right  thickness  for  a  wick.  This  was  threaded 
through  the  hollow’s  of  the  candle  mold,  which  was  tapered  at  the  lower  end 
with  just  a  large  enough  opening  below’  for  the  wick  to  pass  through.  The 
strings  w’ere  stretched  and  held  in  the  proper  place  at  the  upper  and  larger 
end  of  the  mold  exactly  in  the  center  of  each  candle.  'Then  Mother  would 
pour  the  mold  full  of  melted  tallow’.  When  cooled,  the  strings  were  clipped 
at  the  bottom,  a  little  hot  w’ater  from  the  teakettle  poured  over  the  tin  mold, 
and  the  tw  elve  nice  W’hite  candles  dropped  out  ready  for  use. 

All  the  baking  w’as  done  at  home  in  those  days.  To  bake  for  a  large  family 
was  no  small  task,  especially  when  the  temperature  was  in  the  eighties  or 
above.  Mother  ahvays  set  her  “sponge”  in  the  evening,  using  her  own  home¬ 
made  yeast.  The  next  morning  it  wras  poured  into  the  “back  mold,”  which 
W’as  a  W’ooden  box  well  designed  with  flared  sides  and  a  good  wooden  lid.  It 
was  large  enough  to  hold  a  good-sized  batch  of  bread.  To  the  sponge  Mother 
would  add  Hour,  salt,  and  whatever  else  it  took  to  make  good  bread.  Then 
she  kneaded  it,  adding  Hour  until  it  w’as  the  proper  stage  to  allow  it  to  rise. 
Then  it  w’as  w’orked  out  into  the  bread  pans  and,  when  ready,  it  W’ent  into 
the  oven. 

A  good  many  people  who  could  afford  it  had  outdoor  bake  ovens  made  out 
of  brick,  nicely  laid  by  a  bricklayer,  and  large  enough  to  hold  enough  bread 
for  a  baking  for  once  or  twice  a  w’eek.  Mother  decided  she  could  build  one 
herself — with  Fred  and  Amos  helping  her.  Father  and  the  older  boys  were 
aw’ay  w’orking.  She  had  the  boys  set  short  posts  in  the  ground  in  the  garden 
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just  back  of  the  summer  kitchen.  On  these  posts  she  made  a  platform  th( 
right  size  for  the  bottom  of  the  oven.  She  had  the  boys  mix  of  the  red  cla\ 
(out  of  the  side  of  the  hill  close  by)  with  water  until  it  was  the  right  con¬ 
sistency  for  good  plaster  mortar.  Then  they  piled  it  on  this  platform  and 
spread  it  out  about  four  or  five  inches  deep.  Then  we  made  a  pile  of  any¬ 
thing  that  would  burn  well  and  could  be  shaped  to  what  the  inside  of  the 
oven  should  be — boards,  sticks,  corncobs,  and  whatever  we  could  find.  Mother 
shaped  it  into  a  nice  oval  form  with  a  stovepipe  at  the  back  end.  She  put  on 
an  old  furnace  door  which  I  think  she  had  gotten  out  of  an  old  trash  pile  at 
Grandfather’s.  You  could  find  about  anything  in  the  “bone  yard”  of  old  ma¬ 
chines  at  Grandpa’s.  Then  the  boys  got  the  clay  and  made  more  mortar.  I 
think  they  mixed  it  by  tramping  it  with  their  bare  feet  .  Mother  plastered  it 
all  over  the  filling  of  sticks,  corncobs  and  things  in  the  shape  that  she  wanted 
it  and  then  set  fire  to  the  fuel  inside.  The  result  was  a  solid  brick  oven  that 
lasted  and  served  her  many  years  for  baking,  until  we  moved  away  from  that 
farm.  Then  Mother  put  her  fuel  in  this  oven  on  baking  day  and  lit  it.  The 
fire  heated  the  brick.  When  it  was  hot  enough  she  raked  the  fire  out  and  put 
her  bread  in.  She  held  her  hand  in  the  oven  after  the  fire  was  out.  By  the 
length  of  time  she  could  bear  her  hand  in  the  oven  she  knew  when  the  temper¬ 
ature  was  right  to  put  the  bread  in.  She  needed  no  oven  thermometer. 

Times  continued  to  be  hard  in  the  1880’s  and  even  later.  Father  and  the 
older  boys,  Ed  and  Dan,  worked  out.  Sometimes  Elvina  did  too.  That  left 
Mother  and  us  younger  children  to  manage  at  home.  After  Uncle  Will 
Krciders  had  moved  away  from  Grandpa  Swartzendrubers  and  the  old  one- 
horse  sweep  cane-mill  was  in  the  “bone  yard”  of  the  old  machines,  Mother 
got  the  idea  of  getting  the  old  mill  and  rigging  it  up  to  cook  our  own  molasses 
to  help  feed  her  always-hungry  family  of  boys.  With  the  help  of  the  boys,  she 
managed  to  get  the  mill  placed.  The  experience  with  the  bake  oven,  I  think, 
encouraged  her  to  make  the  furnace  of  clay  for  the  evaporating  pan  for  the 
cane  juice.  We  usually  had  a  patch  of  cane  every  year  but  I  think  that  year 
we  had  made  it  even  larger  with  the  idea  that  we  could  make  the  sorghum 
ourselves.  Stripping  cane  was  drudgery  to  us  little  fellows.  Sometimes  the 
older  boys  helped  us.  There  was  a  watermelon  patch  on  one  side  of  the  cane 
patch  and  the  creek  was  near  one  end.  When  Dan  was  along  helping  us,  it 
went  a  lot  better,  for  he  would  say,  “Now  let  us  hurry  and  when  we  get  to 
the  end  we  will  have  a  swim.”  Then  when  we  would  get  a  little  swim,  he 
would  say,  “Now  let’s  go,  we  will  have  to  work  hard  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.”  And  it  really  went  better  again.  We  worked  the  juice  through  clay 
(out  of  nice  clean  clay  bank  in  the  side  of  the  hill).  We  would  get  a  half¬ 
bushel  bucket  full  of  pure  clay  and  put  it  in  a  tub,  pour  that  much  or  more 
pure  cane  juice  over  it,  let  it  soak  in  a  tub,  and  then  work  it  with  our  hands 
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until  it  was  all  a  thin,  evenly  dissolved,  juicy  slop.  This  we  mixed  in  a  tank 
holding  fifty  gallons  of  juice.  We  stirred  it  all  up  well  with  a  paddle,  then  let 
it  settle.  The  clay  took  the  impurities  of  the  cane  juice  with  it  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tank.  When  the  juice  was  drawn  off  the  top  of  the  clay,  it  was  trans¬ 
parent  and  made  the  best  of  sorghum.  In  warm  weather  and  on  Monday 
morning,  this  made  very  early  work  because  the  juice  must  be  pressed  and 
given  time  to  go  through  the  lightening  process  before  it  could  go  to  the 
boiling  pan. 

One  morning  Fred  began  pressing  cane  about  three  o’clock  and  when  his 
turn  was  about  finished,  he  caught  his  gloved  hand  in  the  press  and  it  drew 
his  fingers  in.  Fortunately  the  old  family  mare  was  on  the  sweep  that  morn¬ 
ing.  When  he  yelled,  “Whoa!  Whoa!  Back  up,  Nance!,”  Nance  stopped 
immediately  and  I  suppose  backed,  but  she  had  no  way  of  turning  the  sweep 
backward.  The  mill  was  about  fifteen  or  twenty  rods  from  the  house,  behind 
some  sheds,  and  down  a  hill.  We  heard  him  yell,  “Back,  Nance!  Back!  Back, 
Nance!,”  and  guessed  what  had  happened.  Amos  ran  and  pulled  the  sweep 
back  for  poor  old  Nance,  who  would  gladly  have  done  it,  if  she  could  have,  to 
release  the  boy.  Fred  carried  the  mark  of  short  fingers  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
What  if  there  had  been  a  less  faithful  horse  on  the  sweep  that  morning? 

If  we  did  not  have  plenty  of  watermelons  one  of  the  “big”  boys  went  to 
Hillsiding  (Sandtown)  after  some.  Sometimes  the  young  folks  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  were  invited  for  a  “taffy  pull.”  Then  there  was  a  big  evening  with 
taffy  and  watermelon  while  the  last  batch  of  molasses  was  being  cooked. 
What  spoiled  it  for  us  little  fellows  was  that  when  the  call  came  to  wash  our 
feet  and  go  to  bed,  it  meant  just  that,  for  someone  had  to  get  old  Nance  and 
the  press  going  early  the  next  morning. 

After  we  got  started  we  cooked  molasses  for  the  neighbors.  The  cane  that 
was  piled  around  there  looked  almost  endless  to  us,  but  the  boys  were  getting 
bigger,  too.  The  highest  price  we  ever  got  for  processing  was  25^  per  gallon, 
or  half  the  sorghum  for  pay.  It  was  no  trouble  to  sell  all  we  could  spare. 

Because  we  were  making  a  living  on  our  eighty  acres  of  only  partly  tillable 
land,  it  was  always  hard  in  those  days  to  make  financial  ends  meet.  In  the 
spring  of  1892,  reports  of  cheaper  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
reached  our  folks.  After  the  threshing  was  about  over,  Father  and  a  couple 
of  our  uncles  got  a  spring  wagon  rigged  up  with  a  cover  over  round  arches 
like  a  prairie  schooner,  and  started  out  to  spy  out  the  “promised  land.”  The 
team  selected  was  Uncle  Will  Kreider’s  chestnut  sorrel  mare  and  our  Maude, 
a  coach  type  dark  brown.  Hitched  together,  they  were  second  to  none  for  a 
team.  They  must  have  started  early  for  I  did  not  see  them  go.  It  was  Uncle 
Shem  Swartzendruber,  Uncle  Will  Kreidcr,  and  Father.  They  were  fixed  to 
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camp  and  sleep  in  their  wagon.  It  must  have  been  September.  They  were 
gone  about  four  weeks. 

One  morning  they  were  home  again  and  we  hurried  to  the  barn  to  see 
Maude.  She  was  not  much  the  worse  for  the  trip.  From  then  on  we  heard 
wonderful  stories  of  the  fine,  level  fields  of  rich  soil  and  of  flowing  wells 
where  water,  almost  as  cold  as  ice,  flowed  out  of  a  pipe  day  and  night.  Soon 
we  heard  of  people  buying  farms  out  there.  Our  uncles,  Will  Kreider,  Chris 
Yoder,  and  Shem  Swartzendruber,  were  going  to  move  the  next  spring. 

“We’d  better  get  busy  or  we’ll  be  left  behind!”  Father  went  on  the  train 
in  the  fall  of  1893,  helped  to  put  up  some  prairie  hay,  and  rented  a  160-acre 
farm.  What  a  wonderful  farm!  It  was  right  on  a  public  road  and  close  to 
the  other  Amish  families.  Now  we  needed  to  get  ready  to  move!  There  were 
ten  children  in  the  family  by  then.  Elvina  was  twenty-two,  and  the  youngest, 
Ezra,  was  going  to  be  a  year  old  in  February. 

“We  are  going  to  have  a  sale!”  Jess  Leisure,  the  auctioneer,  came  from 
Iowa  City  the  night  before  and  stayed  all  night.  Some  of  us  were  very  anx¬ 
ious  for  we  had  never  seen  a  sale.  The  sale  bill  said  there  would  be  a  free 
lunch  at  noon.  And  so  the  sale  began.  The  coffee  was  put  in  the  washboiler 
on  the  stove  in  the  old  summerhouse;  the  cheese  and  crackers  were  put  in  the 
sacks;  and  the  apple  butter  sandwiches  were  prepared.  When  the  auctioneer 
had  sung  his  song  for  an  hour  or  two,  he  called  a  halt.  There  was  a  rush  for 
the  window  where  the  lunches  were  handed  out.  Finally  we  boys  got  ours,  too, 
and  how  good  it  really  tasted!  I  think  a  sleepy  boy  must  have  retired  early 
that  night. 

I  he  winter  passed  about  as  usual  until  February  11 — Dan’s  wedding  day. 
We  went  to  the  bride’s  home  where  people  were  gathering  in  for  the  wedding 
dinner.  The  ceremony  was  at  some  other  home,  but  Mother  and  we  children 
went  to  the  home  of  the  bride  where  the  wedding  dinner  was  to  be  served. 
I  he  sky  was  clouding  over  and  before  dusk  a  real  blizzard  was  on.  We  stayed 
all  night.  We  had  come  in  the  bob  sled,  but  by  morning  the  roads  were  all 
drifted,  so  we  wended  our  way  through  the  fields  and  got  home  about  noon. 
The  snow  was  piled  over  the  fences  and  nearly  as  high  as  the  porch  roof  on 
the  house. 

The  following  days  were  busy  ones,  getting  everything  ready  to  move.  By 
the  first  week  of  March  the  snow  had  melted.  The  roads  were  one  mess  of 
mire.  On  March  6  the  neighbors  came  with  a  four  horse  team  to  each  wagon. 
They  loaded  our  things  and  wended  their  way  to  Kalona  where  a  box  car  was 
waiting  to  be  loaded.  The  wheels  of  the  wagons  would  wrap  so  full  of  mud 
that  the  men  had  to  dig  the  mud  out  of  the  wheels  with  pieces  of  boards, 
spades,  or  rails  so  they  could  turn. 

Our  closest  neighbor,  Fred  Niffenegger,  and  Father  gathered  up  the  odds 
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and  ends  that  were  left.  Amos  and  I  had  a  pet  timber  squirrel  that  we  wanted 
to  take  along.  We  had  been  told  there  would  be  no  room  but  finally  Amos 
mustered  up  courage  and  asked  Father  if  we  could.  Father  hesitated,  but  Mr. 
Niffenegger  came  to  our  rescue  and  told  Father,  “Oh,  let  them  take  him. 
Here  is  just  enough  room  for  that  cage  on  the  wagon.”  So  the  squirrel  went 
along. 

We  left  Old  Nance,  the  faithful  family  mare,  behind  for  the  renter,  whose 
wife  was  our  cousin,  Katie  (Gingerich)  Bender.  We  were  going  to  leave 
Bounce,  the  family  dog,  too,  but  he  sensed  something  unusual  was  going  on 
and  would  not  take  “No”  for  an  answer.  Father,  Amos,  and  I — and  Bounce 
were  the  last  to  leave  the  place.  Bounce  stayed  just  as  close  to  us  as  he  could 
and  would  not  stay  at  home  as  he  usually  did  when  we  went  somewhere.  His 
importunity  won  out  and  he  went  along. 

Father,  Amos,  and  I  stayed  at  Kalona  with  Dave  Millers  all  night  with 
the  horses.  The  next  morning  they  were  one  crust  of  mud  and  had  to  be 
cleaned  up  with  curry  comb  and  brush  before  they  were  fit  for  their  train 
ride.  Most  of  those  who  had  taken  loads  to  Kalona  left  their  wagons  and 
rode  home  horseback,  waiting  for  the  road  to  dry  up  before  taking  their  wag¬ 
ons  home. 

Mother,  Fred,  Joe,  Valentine,  Emma  and  Ezra  stayed  at  Uncle  Mose’s 
that  night.  They  were  supposed  to  go  on  the  passenger  train.  Amos  ( 13  years 
old)  and  I  (eleven)  went  with  Father  and  Ed  on  the  freight  train.  By  noon 
the  cars  were  all  loaded,  ready  to  put  the  stock  in.  The  train  pulled  in  and 
spotted  the  car  at  the  stockyards  that  afternoon.  After  the  stock  was  all  in, 
our  great  first  train  ride  was  on.  The  train  ride  helped  us  forget  the  forlorn 
feeling  we  had  after  we  had  forsaken  the  only  home  we  had  ever  known.  But 
a  long  and  tiresome  night  followed.  Elmira,  Cedar  Rapids,  Vinton,  Grundy 
Center,  Iowa  Falls,  Dows,  and  then  Father  came  into  the  caboose  and  said, 
“The  passenger  train  has  passed  us  and  our  folks  will  get  to  Clarion  before 
we  will!”  The  train  engine  gave  a  long  and  loud  whistle  about  daylight  and 
we  were  in  Clarion.  The  sun  came  up  in  the  east  and  we  were  on  the  north 
side  of  the  railroad  track  just  like  we  were  when  we  left  Kalona. 

Now  we  met  Mother,  Dan,  and  his  bride,  of  whom  we  had  seen  very  little 
since  the  wedding,  and  all  the  family.  They  had  brought  a  basket  of  good 
things  to  eat  which  were  devoured  in  short  order.  Soon  the  wagons  came, 
with  one  team  to  the  wagon,  to  haul  our  things  out.  Everything  was  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  clay  hills  of  Johnson  County.  There  was  very  level  prairie 
for  miles  and  miles  without  a  tree  or  a  fence.  When  I  looked  west,  there 
came  two  tall,  slender  boys,  walking  down  the  railroad  track  toward  us.  We 
recognized  them  as  our  twin  cousins,  Sanford  and  Sam  Yoder.  How  they 
had  grown  in  the  year  since  we  had  last  seen  them!  Fred,  Amos,  and  the 
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Yoder  twins  started  out  with  the  cattle,  diagonally  across  the  country  where 
our  farm  was  supposed  to  be.  Eli  Miller,  Uncle  Will  Kreider,  Sam  and  I 
drove  the  hogs  and  followed  the  trail  of  the  cattle. 

Soon  we  had  settled  in  our  new  homes  in  Wright  County.  Father  and  Dan 
had  rented  another  farm  of  a  half  section  of  land.  Together  we  and  Dan 
had  three-quarters  of  a  section  to  farm. 

March  introduced  us  to  one  of  northwest  Iowa’s  blizzards,  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  dropped  below  zero  in  short  order.  It  did  not  last  long  though  and 
people  were  in  the  fields  before  March  was  over.  The  first  day  of  summer 
gave  us  another  salute  with  a  cyclone,  which  can  so  easily  sweep  over  such  a 
country.  June  21  was  a  hot  day.  While  we  boys  and  Mother  were  in  the 
barn  milking,  a  very  dark  cloud  came  up  from  the  southwest.  Mother  sent  us 
to  the  house  with  the  milk  while  she  went  to  look  after  her  small  chicks  in  the 
coops.  Just  as  we  reached  the  house,  the  storm  struck,  and  Mother  was  not 
there.  Father  held  the  door  shut  with  a  prop  while  we  were  to  watch  out  the 
windows  to  see  if  Mother  should  come,  so  Father  could  open  the  door  to  let 
her  in.  The  rain  was  heavy  so  we  could  not  see  anything  even  when  it  light¬ 
ened,  but  Mother  did  not  come  until  the  storm  was  over.  The  storm  soon 
subsided  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come  and  Mother  came  in  unhurt.  She  had 
started  to  the  house  but  the  storm  had  blown  her  back.  She  had  succeeded 
in  getting  behind  the  hen  house,  which  luckily  stood  the  storm.  Her  clothing  and 
hair  were  one  mat  of  wet  mud  and  she  was  drenched  to  the  skin.  Providential¬ 
ly  she  was  blown  back  before  she  got  close  enough  to  the  house  to  be  in  the 
path  of  the  partly  finished  building  which  the  storm  flattened  and  scattered 
for  some  distance  in  its  wake — through  the  barn  lot  and  the  close-by  field. 
Our  barn  roof  was  blown  in  and  many  of  the  neighbors  lost  out-buildings. 
Large  buildings,  like  Catholic  churches,  were  wrecked,  but  no  lives  were  lost. 

In  the  summer  of  1894,  Father  bought  a  good  two-hundred-acre  farm  to 
which  we  moved  in  the  spring  of  1895.  The  year  1894  was  a  very  dry  year. 
This  first  year  in  Wright  County  served  to  get  us  introduced  to  the  country 
and  its  people.  Father  rented  another  quarter  section  of  land  in  the  spring  of 
1895.  This  gave  us  360  acres  of  good  land  to  farm.  There  were  now  four 
boys  old  enough  to  drive  teams.  There  were  no  “riding”  plows  at  that  time. 
We  all  worked  hard.  It  was  the  big  crop  year  of  1895,  and  we  raised  a  crop 
such  as  had  never  been  seen  there  before.  The  depression  of  the  nineties  was 
on  and  there  was  no  market  for  grain  until  some  speculators  began  to  buy 
and  store  some.  We  were  fortunate  if  we  could  sell  some  to  speculators,  when 
they  happened  to  have  room  in  some  of  the  great  cribs  and  granaries  they 
built.  It  reminded  one  of  the  storehouses  that  Joseph  built  in  Egypt.  Father 
sent  Fred  and  me  to  Clarion,  each  with  a  forty  bushel  load  of  ear  corn.  No 
one  was  buying  to  store  at  that  time  and  we  could  not  sell  it.  We  had  hauled 
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it  eight  miles  and  did  not  want  to  haul  it  back.  Finally  a  feeder  offered  us 
five  cents  a  bushel  to  haul  it  out  several  miles  and  put  it  in  his  crib.  r\  his  we 
did,  shovelled  it  in  a  high  crib,  and  each  of  us  got  two  dollars  for  our  load  of 
corn.  Speculators  paid  about  nine  cents  per  bushel  for  corn  delivered  and  put 
in  their  cribs  when  they  had  room. 

Renters  could  not  pay  their  rents  and  other  obligations.  Some  farmers  sim¬ 
ply  loaded  what  they  could  in  their  wagons,  took  the  family  and  what  they 
could  with  them,  and  moved  out  “between  two  days”!  Some,  having  lost  all 
they  had — and  more,  became  discouraged  and  committed  suicide. 

Father  had  bought  the  200  acre  farm,  on  contract,  with  payments  to  he 
made  annually.  When  he  could  not  pay  his  payments  in  full,  the  creditor 
would  say,  “Just  pay  me  what  you  can.”  And  we  held  on.  When  times  got 
better  we  paid  out.  Our  overhead  was  not  much.  Mother  fed  her  family  well 
without  buying  groceries  from  the  store.  We  had  cows  and  chickens  so  we  had 
eggs  and  milk,  also  butter,  cheese,  “smear  case,”  chicken  and  beef  to  eat,  and 
usually  some  to  sell.  We  had  pigs  and  sheep  and  turkeys  to  sell  too.  Although 
they  did  not  bring  much  when  sold,  they  did  help  to  clothe  the  family  and  to 
meet  the  most  urgent  cash  expenses.  We  had  potatoes  and  other  vegetables, 
wheat,  and  corn  to  take  to  the  mill.  So  Mother  fed  us  well,  even  if  she  did 
sometimes  say  it  was  mush  and  milk  for  supper,  fried  mush  for  breakfast, 
corn  bread  for  dinner.  But  it  was  not  always:  that  way !  As  we  look  back,  we 
think  that  Mother  was  about  the  best  cook  in  the  world. 

In  about  twenty  years  after  Dan  had  made  the  start,  we  children  all  got 
married  and  made  homes  of  our  own  except  Emma,  who  stayed  with  our  par¬ 
ents  the  rest  of  their  days. 

They  sold  the  Wright  County  farm  in  1909  and  bought  property  in  the 
Kalona  community  where  they  had  been  born  and  raised.  The  folks  left 
Wright  County  about  1910.  Financially  they  had  been  well  rewarded  for  all 
their  struggles,  but  when  the  depression  after  the  first  World  War  came  on  it 
put  them  in  a  strain ;  but  that  was  only  temporary.  They  had  sold  the  farm 
and  moved  to  town,  and  for  a  time  the  farms  they  had  owned  failed  to  bring 
in  any  income.  But  when  they  were  sold  again,  their  financial  worries  were 
over. 

However,  Father  was  suffering  increasingly  with  rheumatism,  and  was 
almost  helpless  the  last  few  years  of  his  life.  His  mind  also  failed,  but  he 
could  always  be  taken  care  of  in  the  home.  Dan  and  Lydia  came  and  stayed 
with  them  in  the  home  one  winter  and  after  that  Ezra  and  Alice  took  over. 

Mother  had  heart  trouble  for  some  years  but  was  able  to  help  care  for 
Father  and  able  to  take  care  of  herself  until  she  suffered  a  stroke  and  passed 
away  in  a  few  days,  on  June  18,  1930.  Both  are  buried  in  the  cemetery  near 
the  East  Union  Mennonite  Church  at  Kalona,  Iowa. 
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126  Delila  Swartzendruber  (2)  1,  DJH  3831,  Florence,  Wright  County,  Iowa  at 
death,  b  at  Sharon  Center,  Johnson  County,  Iowa,  Sept.  10,  1856,  d  Dec.  13,  1899;  m 
at  Sharon  Center,  Iowa,  by  Bish.  Abner  Yoder,  April  28,  1878  to  William  A.  Kreider, 
b  at  Canstatt,  Germany,  May  18,  1854,  d  at  Choteau,  Okla.,  June  28,  1928.  Both  are 
buried  at  the  Lower  Deer  Creek  Cemetery  at  Kalona,  Iowa.  (She  had  been  buried  near 
Clarion,  Iowa  but  later  the  remains  were  moved  and  buried  beside  those  of  her  hus¬ 
band.)  Farmer;  C.  Mennonite  Church.  (1)  Dau  b  and  d  in  infancy;  (2)  Sarah,  127; 
(3)  Samuel,  134;  (4)  Eli,  135;  (5)  Arminda,  143;  (6)  Henry,  145;  (7)  Esther,  146; 
(8)  Ida,  153;  (9)  Frederick,  154;  (10)  Alma,  b  Feb.  5,  1897.  R.  N.  Dental  assistant; 
unm ;  (11)  Delila,  155.  He  m  (2)  Salina  Byler,  widow  of  Solomon  Detweiler  who  had 
children  by  her  former  husband,  DJH  5701,  HHH  1870.  (1)  Rudolph,  b  June  18,  1878, 
m  Sarah  Yoder;  (2)  Jemima  S.,  b  Feb.  25,  1882,  m  John  D.  Hostetler;  (3)  Amanda 
E.,  b  Oct.  14,  1883,  m  (1)  C.  S.  Chipp  and  (2)  Joseph  E.  Burkholder;  (4)  Joseph  B., 
b  March  16,  1885,  m  Lydia  J.  Yoder;  (5)  Lydia  B.,  b  June  3,  1886,  m  Manassa  A. 
Miller;  (6)  Levi,  b  Nov.  23,  1887,  m  Lydia  C.  Hostetler;  (7)  Benjamin  H.,  b  Feb.,  13, 
188.9  (probably),  m  Annie  J.  Miller;  (9)  John  B.,  b  March  8,  1891,  m  Fanny  Miller. 

127  Sarah  Kreider  (3)  126,  DJH  8832,  619  E.  Bloomington  St.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  b 
at  Hubbard,  Ore.,  Dec.  24,  1880;  m  Nov.  7,  1901  to  George  Reber,  b  at  Kalona,  Iowa 
Feb.  22,  1879,  d  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa  Feb.  25,  1957;  s  of  David  and  Mary  (Swartzen¬ 
druber)  Reber.  Ordained  Deacon  in  the  Mennonite  Church  in  La  Junta,  Colo.,  by 
Bish.  Henry  Garber,  Apr.  25,  1908.  In  this  calling  he  served  the  Church  faithfully  for 
almost  half  a  century,  first  in  Colorado,  later  for  many  years  in  the  Lower  Deer  Creek 
congregation  in  Iowa.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Virgil  Boyd,  128;  (2)  Mary  Delila, 
b  June  20,  1905,  d  Apr.  25,  1908;  (3)  Walter  (Ben,  131;  (4)  Eunice  L.,  132;  (5) 
William  D.,  133. 

128  Virgil  Boyd  Reber  (4)  127,  Grangerville,  Idaho,  b  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Oct.  3, 
1902;  m  Aug.  28,  1923  to  Ethel  Small,  dau  of  John  F.  Small  Mechanic;  Protestant 
Church.  (1)  Shelia  A.,  129;  (2)  Raymond  J.,  130. 

129  Shelia  A.  Reber  (5)  128,  Washington,  Iowa,  b  at  Kalona,  Iowa  Feb.  16,  1925; 
m  May  18,  1943  to  Donald  Geyer,  b  at  Wellman,  Iowa  Oct.  27,  1934,  s  of  Grant  and 
Grace  (McGimpsy)  Geyer.  Painter;  Methodist.  Add.  412  11th  St.,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

130  Raymond  J.  Reber  (5)  128,  725  S.  Ave.  C,  Washington,  Iowa,  b  at  Kalona, 
Iowa  Dec.  26,  1926;  m  Friedel  Schmidt,  June  4,  1955,  b  in  Germany,  Feb.  21,  1928. 
Served  in  the  Army  in  World  War  II.  Laborer;  Methodist. 

131  Walter  Glenn  Reber  (4)  127,  Denver,  Colo.,  b  Oct.  10,  1910;  m  Velma  Mae 
Frank,  Feb.  24,  1934,  dau  of  Harrison  Frank,  b  Jan.  18,  1916.  Railroad  Express  deliv¬ 
eryman  ;  Methodist. 

132  Eunice  L.  Reber  (4)  127,  Parnell,  Iowa,  b  July  3,  1915;  m  by  Bish.  J.  Y. 
Swartzendruber,  Dec.  1,  1935  to  Ora  L.  Marner,  s  of  Eli  G.  and  Lizzie  (Kinsinger) 
Marner,  b  at  Parnell,  Iowa,  June  16,  1912.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  James  Bernard, 
b  Apr.  20,  1938;  (2)  Loris  Yvonne,  b  Aug.  2,  1939. 

133  William  D.  Reber  (4)  127,  Sacramento,  California,  b  Jan.  27,  1918;  m  Melda 
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B.  Hayes,  Aug.  3,  1946,  dau  of  Ernest  R.  Hayes,  b  May  3,  1928.  Mechanic;  Protestant 
Church.  (1)  William  D.  Jr.,  b  July  11,  1947;  (2)  Janice  Lorene,  b  June  9,  1950. 

134  Samuel  W.  Kreider  (3)  126,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1273  W  7th  St.,  b  at  Hubbard, 
Ore.,  Nov.  15,  1882;  m  Grace  Lewis,  Aug.  28,  1922,  dau  of  Gustave  and  Gurina  Lewis, 
b  March  17,  1897.  Railroad  engineer;  Lutheran. 

135  Eli  Kreider  (3)  126,  Glendale,  Calif.,  at  death,  b  Aug.  23,  1884  at  Kalona, 
Iowa,  d  March  29,  1926  in  a  construction  work  accident;  m  Dec.  20,  1903  at  Clarion, 
Iowa  to  Marie  Wenos,  dau  of  John  and  Marie  (Nichelson)  Wenos,  b  in  Norway  Feb. 

12,  1882,  d  in  Canada  Aug.  7,  1917.  Highway  construction  contractor;  Presbyterian. 

(1)  Lila  Marie,  136;  (2)  Erma  Lucille,  138;  (3)  Viola  Irene,  139;  (4)  John  William, 
140.  Eli  m  (2)  May  17,  1919,  Katherine  E.  Wilson,  b  Jan.  12,  1892.  (5)  Elizabeth 

Patricia,  141;  (6)  Albert  Wilson,  142;  (7)  Robert  Ross,  twin  to  Albert,  b  Mar.  21, 
1924,  was  an  invalid  child  from  birth,  d  in  Nov.  1929.  After  the  death  of  Eli,  she  :n 
John  Wade  who  adopted  her  children  and  they  have  taken  the  name  Wade. 

136  Lila  Marie  Kreider  (4)  135,  Bremerton,  Wash.,  b  Sept.  30,  1904,  d  July  3,  1947; 
m  Welles  Monroe  Roberts,  Jan.  14,  1926,  s  of  William  Addison  Roberts,  b  at  Oneida, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  9,  1902.  Lila  Marie  was  one  of  the  pioneer  lady  business  managers  of  pro¬ 
fessional  baseball  and  received  recognition  when  her  “boys”  made  good  in  the  major 
leagues.  Her  obituary  was  published  in  the  National  Baseball  Weekly  when  she  died 
of  cancer  at  the  age  of  42  at  Glendale,  Calif.  Welles  served  in  the  Engineer  Corps  of 
the  1st  Army  in  World  War  I.  His  father  was  a  newspaper  man  and  a  descendant  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  Welles  is  a  Railway  Mail  Clerk;  Presbyterian  and  Methodist. 
Ad.  2628  St.,  Bremerton,  Wash.  (1)  Marilyn  Joyce,  137. 

137  Marilyn  Joyce  Roberts  (5)  136;  1446  Las  Lunas  St.,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  b  June 

21,  1927  at  Syracuse,  New  York;  m  Aug.  4,  1945  at  the  Navy  Chapel  by  the  Army 

Chaplain  at  Bremerton,  Wash.,  to  Donald  Watt  Harshberger,  s  of  Norman  and  Cath- 

leen  (Watt)  Harshberger,  b  Nov.  5,  1920.  She  served  as  M.  S.  O.  Hostess,  and  he  in 

the  Marine  Corps  in  World  War  II.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  California  Polytechnic 

College  with  a  major  in  Agriculture.  Landscaping  and  Nursery  Work.  (1)  Donna 
Cathleen,  b  June  9,  1947;  (2)  Bryan  Norman,  b  Feb.  12,  1951  ;  (3)  Holly  Jean,  b  May 

13,  1953. 

138  Erma  Lucille  Kreider  (4)  135,  Glendale,  Calif.,  b  Feb.  19,  1909;  m  Apr.  11, 
1927  to  James  Audrey  McDonald,  b  Apr.  8,  1895.  Chemical  Engineer;  Presbyterian. 
(1)  James  Audrey  Jr.,  b  Dec.  1,  1927;  (2)  Muriel  Marie,  b  Nov.  21,  1929;  (3) 
Willard  Scott,  b  Apr.  21,  1931. 

139  Viola  Irene  Kreider  (4)  135,  Glendale,  Calif.,  b  July  9,  1913;  m  April  26, 
1934  to  Thurlin  J.  Show,  b  June  21,  1911.  Automobile  dealer;  she,  Methodist;  he, 
Mormon.  (1)  Robert  Lee,  b  July  26,  1935. 

140  John  William  (Kreider)  Wade  (4)  135,  Glendale,  Calif.,  b  Aug.  6,  1917;  m 
Oct.  21,  1939  to  Hazel  Martin,  b  Maj’  6,  1920.  He,  Congregational;  she,  Lutheran. 
John  served  in  the  Navy  in  World  War  II.  Hazel  remarried  while  John  was  away  in 
the  navy  and  on  his  return  John  m  Avis  Cory,  dau  of  Edgar  and  Arminda  Cory  of 
Owatonna,  Minn. 

141  Elizabeth  (Kreider)  Wade  (4)  135,  Glendale,  Calif.,  b  March  17,  1923;  m  Jan. 
17,  1942  to  William  O.  Bobo,  b  Oct.  22,  1922.  Automobile  salesman;  Lutheran.  (1) 
Linda  Sue,  b  Sept.  24,  1942;  (2)  John  William,  b  June  9,  1947. 

142  Albert  Wilson  (Kreider)  Wade  (4)  135,  Glendale,  Calif.,  b  March  21,  1924; 
m  Jo  Hoehn,  May  14,  1946.  Albert  served  in  the  Navy  in  World  War  II.  He  served 
on  the  U.S.S.  Angrilla,  one  of  the  largest  aircraft  carriers.  He  was  a  radioman  (1st 
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class)  and  was  very  much  decorated  for  distinguished  service.  Detective.  He,  Lu¬ 
theran  ;  she,  Presbyterian. 

143  Arminda  Kreider  (3)  126,  Fairfield,  Iowa,  DJH  3834,  b  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Apr. 

9,  1886;  m  Dec.  30,  1908  to  Herbert  F.  Goodale,  s  of  Edwin  R.  and  Florence  (Boyles) 
Goodale,  b  May  1,  1884.  Policeman,  real  estate  broker;  Methodist  Church.  (1)  Alma 
Myrtle,  144. 

144  Alma  Myrtle  Goodale  (4)  143,  Bremerton,  Washington,  Route  5,  Box  3022,  b 
June  16,  1911;  m  July  6,  1936  to  Clarence  C.  Shoemaker,  s  of  Josephus  and  Maggie  M. 
Shoemaker,  b  Oct.  16,  1901.  Carpenter  and  builder.  He,  Latter  Day  Saint;  she,  Metho¬ 
dist.  (1)  Delila  Margaret,  b  Feb.  12,  1939;  (2)  Franklin  Orville,  b  March  2,  1941; 

(3)  Vivian  Kimball,  b  March  5,  1947. 

145  Henry  Kreider  (3)  126,  Clarion,  Iowa,  102  S.  Main  St.,  b  at  Clarion,  Iowa, 
March  18,  1888  ;  m  March  31,  1915  to  Grace  Mann,  b  Nov.  20,  1889.  Railroad  conduc¬ 
tor.  Henry  served  in  the  Amercan  Army  in  France  in  World  War  I  with  a  railroad 
crew.  After  his  return  he  worked  for  the  Great  Western  Railroad  until  his  death  Nov. 
11,  1937. 

146  Esther  Kreider  (3)  126,  934  Davenport  St.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  b  June  11,  1890  at 
Kalona,  Iowa;  m  by  Min.  John  Johns  at  Hydro,  Okla.,  Apr.  16,  1906  to  Jacob  B.  Miller, 
DJH  7792,  s  of  Benjamin  Y.  and  Catherine  (Hostetler)  Miller,  b  Sept.  8,  1879  at 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  and  d  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Mav  4,  1952.  He  served  three  years  in 
Company  M,  26th  Reg.,  Inf.,  U.  S.  Army  in  World  War  I.  Night  watchman  at 
S.U.I. ;  Protestant  Church.  (1)  Cora  V.,  147;  Ruth  D.,  148;  (3)  Ida  Fern,  149; 

(4)  Theodore  E.,  150;  (5)  Inez  M.,  151;  (6)  William  Dale,  152. 

147  Cora  V.  Miller  (4)  146,  North  Liberty,  Iowa,  b  Mar.  29,  1907;  m  July  2,  1925 
by  Rev.  Smith  to  Lewis  Maske,  s  of  William  Lina  Maske.  (1)  William  Lewis,  b  Jan. 

10,  1931;  (2)  James  Ronald,  b  June  12,  1936;  (3)  Paul  Jacob,  b  March  26,  1938;  (4) 
Marilyn  Joyce,  b  March  26,  1938  (twins). 

148  Ruth  D.  Miller  (4)  146,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  b  Sept.  5,  1908;  m  Dec.  19,  1927 
to  Daniel  O’Donnell.  Film  operator;  Protestant  Church.  (1)  Robert  D.,  b  July  19, 
1928;  (2)  Patricia  Ann,  b  Aug.  1934;  (3)  Nancy,  b  Sept.  3,  1936;  (4)  Shirley,  b  July 
5,  1938. 

149  Ida  Fern  Miller  (4)  146,  Farmersburg,  Iowa,  b  Sept.  29,  1910;  m  June  29,  1927 

by  Rev.  Dirks  to  Roy  Piere,  s  of  William  Piere  of  Verndale,  Minn.,  b  Feb.  10,  1904. 

Hotel  and  tavern  keeper;  Lutheran.  (1)  Betty  Jean,  b  Sept.  14,  1931;  (2)  Kenneth 
Richard,  b  Sept.  6,  1932. 

150  Theodore  E.  Miller  (4)  146,  St.  Peter,  Minn.,  b  Aug.  2,  1912;  m  June  10,  1939 

to  Clarice  L.  Widston,  dau  of  Martin  Widston,  b  March  24,  1913.  Teacher;  Lutheran. 
(1)  Nancy  Lou,  b  June  19,  1940;  (2)  Susan  Marie,  b  Feb.  18,  1942;  (3)  Steven  Earl, 

b  Apr.  5,  1947;  (4)  Karen,  b  Oct.  26,  1952. 

151  Inez  M.  Miller  (4)  146,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  b  Jan.  5,  1914;  m  in  Catholic  Church, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Oct.  7,  1935  to  Albert  J.  Depo,  b  Apr.  16,  1912.  Restaurant  keeper; 
Catholic.  (1)  Judy  A.,  b  Aug.  17,  1936;  (2)  Janice  L.,  b  Jan.  20,  1939;  (3)  Jane  M., 
b  March  15,  1945. 

152  William  Dale  Miller  (4)  146,  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  b  Feb.  16,  1916;  m  Jan.  16,  1943 
to  Rosemary  Shearer,  dau  of  Frank  C.  Shearer,  b  Oct.  14,  1915.  Farmer;  Methodist. 
(1)  Mary  Ellen,  b  Nov.  5,  1943;  (2)  David  Dale,  b  May  27,  1945. 

153  Ida  Kreider  (3)  126,  DJH  3831,  San  Fernando,  Calif.,  b  July  10,  1892  at  Ka¬ 
lona,  Iowa;  m  Feb.  4,  1922  to  Frederick  Giese,  b  Dec.  20,  1879.  Electric  contractor; 
Methodist. 
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154  Frederick  W.  Kreider  (3)  126,  Glendale,  Calif.,  h  at  Clarion,  Iowa,  July  8, 
1894;  m  Viola  Williams,  Sept.  10,  1924,  dau  of  Fred  Williams,  b  March  30,  1897. 
Contractor;  Lutheran. 

155  Delila  Kreider  (3)  126,  Upland,  Calif.,  h  May  15,  1898  at  Clarion,  Iowa;  m 
May  31,  1917  by  Bish.  S.  J.  Swartzendruber  at  Bay  Port,  Mich.,  to  John  J.  Hershberger, 
DBH  4136,  s  of  Chris  and  Esther  (Miller)  Hershberger,  b  Nov.  2,  1896  at  Kalona, 
Iowa.  Farmer,  custodian  of  college  buildings;  Mennonite.  (1)  Fern,  b  Dec.  7,  1917, 
R.  N.  Mennonite  School  of  Nursing,  1944.  Engaged  in  foreign  relief  work  in  the  Near 
East.  (2)  Arlie,  156;  (3)  Una  Marie,  b  Dec.  27,  1931.  R.  N.  in  1955,  Mennonite 
School  of  Nursing  at  La  Junta,  Colo. 

156  Arlie  Hershberger  (4)  155,  Chinle,  Ariz.,  b  Dec.  14,  1921  ;  m  by  Min.  F.  W. 
Weaver  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Aug.  17,  1948  to  Stanley  Weaver,  s  of  F.  W.  and  Hazel 
(Lehman)  Weaver,  b  June  7,  1926.  Both  teachers.  Ordained  to  the  ministry,  Men¬ 
nonite  Church,  by  Bish.  Melvin  Ruth,  Jan.  31,  1954  to  serve  as  missionaries  to  the 
Navaho  Indians  in  Arizona.  First  missionaries  to  the  Navahos  at  the  Black  Mountain 
Mission  at  Chinle,  Ariz. 


“A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart  hringeth  forth  good  things ;  and 
an  evil  man  out  of  the  evil  treasure  hringeth  forth  evil  things.  But  l  say  unto  you,  that 
every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of 
judgment.  For  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  he  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shall  he 
condemned.”  Matt.  12:35-37. 


“One  ship  drives  east  and  another  drives  vjest 
fFith  the  selfsame  winds  that  blow. 

’Tis  the  set  of  the  sails,  and  not  the  gales 
That  determines  the  way  we  go. 

“Like  the  winds  of  the  sea  are  the  ways  of  fate, 
As  we  voyage  along  through  life; 

’Tis  the  set  of  the  soul  that  decides  its  goal, 
And  not  the  calm  or  the  strife.” 

Selected 


“M/ hen  the  One  great  scorer  comes 
To  write  against  your  name, 

He’ll  write  not  that  you  won  or  lost, 
But  how  you  played  the  game.” 

Sir  Henry  Newbolt 


REMINISCENCES 

By  Samuel  Kreider,  134 

Father  was  born  in  Germany.  My  sister,  Esther,  has  a  Pass  Register  good 
until  January  1,  1873,  given  by  the  “Oberamtmann”  (High  Sheriff)  of  Wurt- 
temberg,  which  was  given  Wilhelm  Andreas  Kreder.  This  is  the  official  docu¬ 
ment  which  gives  in  detail  a  description  of  our  father  as  to  age,  size,  shape  of 
face,  nose  and  mouth,  color  of  hair  and  complexion.  Also,  it  gives  a  minute 
description  of  him,  his  military  status,  and  his  place  of  residence  in  Carnstatt 
in  Europe.  This  document  says  that  all  of  this  information  has  been  examined 
and  verified.  It  states  that  the  Kingdom  grants  free  and  unhindered  passage 
to  travel  by  way  of  Hamburg  to  and  from  the  place  of  landing  in  North 
America.  Prepared  and  signed  February  1,  1867,  by  the  Royal  Official  Bailiff, 
. . . ,  Signature. 

Among  other  things,  this  document  says  that  Father  was  thirteen  years  old 
then.  He  was  four  feet,  five  inches  tall  and  stout.  He  had  gray  eyes  and 
blond  hair.  His  legs  were  straight  and  his  teeth  good.  He  was  subject  to  call 
for  military  duty  in  1875. 

It  is  likely  that  the  extra  letter  came  into  the  name  in  the  translation  from 
German  to  American  English — Kreder  to  Kreider. 

Aunt  Pauline's  Letter 

In  about  1930  I  got  a  letter  from  Aunt  Pauline.  She  was  my  father’s  sister. 
She  tells  about  all  we  know  about  our  father’s  boyhood  and  his  folks  in  Ger¬ 
many.  I  will  give  some  of  the  highlights  of  this  letter  for  they  explain  some 
things  our  folks  always  wondered  about. 

Extracts  of  the  letter  when  translated  follow.  “Dear  Nephew,  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  the  sending  of  your  letter  and  pictures.  I  cannot  express 
my  great  joy  which  I  got  out  of  this.  I  became  proud  of  my  four  nephews 
and  six  nieces,  although  one  of  them  has  passed  away.  And  then  to  see  my  old 
beloved  brother  and  how  he  rests  from  the  burden  and  heat!  You  will  surely 
write  more  about  my  brother  when  you  can. 

“From  what  you  have  written  about  your  father’s  past  years,  I  can  only 
conclude  that  he  had  a  rather  hard  time,  so  alone,  without  parents  and  home. 
Did  he  not  know  that  he  had  a  mother  in  Germany,  who  cried  all  the  time  for 
him  and  very  often  had  written  letters  to  try  to  find  out  of  his  whereabouts 
from  his  relatives  and  friends?  Time  and  again  she  got  replies  that  Wilhelm 
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had  left  for  a  place  unknown  to  them.  Nobody  knew  that  your  father  had 
changed  his  name.  Our  mother  hoped  to  her  last  day  to  hear  from  her  son. 

“I  do  not  know  if  you  know  anything  of  the  youth  of  your  father.  I  want 
to  tell  you  what  I  can  about  him.  I  only  know  what  I  heard  my  mother  say 
about  him.  Father  and  Mother  were  born  in  Canstatt.  Hoth  of  them  came 
from  well-to-do  people  and  were  hard  working  people.  They  rented  a  large 
garden  and  kept  it  going.  One  day  a  big  fire  broke  out  and  every  citizen  had 
to  help  extinguish  it.  Father  had  hardly  gone  to  bed  when  the  fire  alarm  went, 
and  he  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  to  help.  It  was  a  very  cold  night  and  after  four 
hours  of  hard  w’ork,  he  came  home  thoroughly  wet,  changed  clothes  and  went 
back  and  worked  until  morning.  The  consequence  was  that  he  contracted  a 
sickness  that  caused  his  death.  Your  father  was  seven  years  old  then,  I,  five, 
and  Albert  two  and  a  half.  Mother  nowr  had  three  little  orphans  and  could 
not  keep  on  with  the  garden.  She  tried  to  pull  through  by  working  every¬ 
where.  Note:  Garden  probably  should  be  translated  farm. 


Sam  and  His  Streamliner  with  the  Conductor. 

There  is  a  song  written  by  Sam  and  set  to  music  by  a  friend  entitled  “The 
Old,  Old  Timer.”  A  few  excerpts  tell  his  story: 

“He’s  had  a  mighty  long  career,  as  a  railroad  engineer  .  .  . 

And  he’s  proud  that  he  is  known  to  so  many  by  this  friendly  name. 
The  Old,  Old  Timer,  He  runs  his  engine  .  .  .  with  pomp  and  pride  .  .  . 

On  either  side  of  the  great  divide  .  .  .  there  is  none  finer, 

Than  the  Old,  Old  Timer  .  .  .  and  his  Streamliner!” 
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“That  Mother  was  very  hard  put  to  support  herself  and  three  children  was 
well  known  to  sister  Christine  in  America,  and  she  begged  Mother  to  let 
Wilhelm  come  to  America.  She  promised  that  she  would  bring  him  up  prop¬ 
erly  and  Mother  finally  consented.  How  things  went  with  your  father,  you 
have  written  me,  but  Mother  never  could  find  out.  I  hope  he  sees  that  you 
are  all  happy  and  contented. 

“We  had  a  laundry  where  I  helped  Mother  until  her  death  in  1893.  She 
passed  away  when  sixty-three  years  old. 

“I  had  to  quit  the  laundry  business  after  Mother  died.  I  found  a  small 
business  and  I  got  along  well.  My  business  grew  so  I  had  to  take  on  a  helper. 
She  is  still  with  me  after  twenty-five  years,  and  has  been  a  real  blessing  to  me. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  terrible  war,  I  would  be  getting  along  well.  All  the 
money  I  had  saved  went  to  pieces.  Fortunately  we  are  able  to  get  along  fairly 
good  but  thousands  of  people  suffer  terribly.  Although  poor,  we  get  along 
and  do  not  want  to  complain.  Even  though  we  are  poor  Schwabians,  we  are 
proud  of  our  land.  We  have  a  lot  of  similarity  to  the  Swiss  who  are  our 
neighbors.  Please  write  more  about  your  father’s  folks.  From  Your  Loving 
Aunt,  Pauline.” 

About  this  aunt,  Christine,  we  know  very  little.  But  that  she  could  not 
carry  out  her  good  intentions  to  take  good  care  of  Father  when  he  came  to 
America  is  evident.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Christine  married  and  that  their 
home  was  not  a  suitable  place  for  her  now  thirteen-year-old  nephew. 

He  found  a  home  with  a  family  by  the  name  of  Nonnemacher.  The  mother 
in  this  home,  Annie  Nonnemacher,  was  a  first  cousin  to  Father  and  that  is 
where  he  grew  to  young  manhood.  There  he  found  what  his  Passport  gives  as 
his  object  for  leaving  Germany.  “Urn  arbeit  zu  suchen”  (To  seek  work). 

1  here  he  found  work  and  we  are  told  he  got  two  dollars  a  week.  We  recall 
that  the  Passport  is  dated  1867  and  that  this  was  the  time  when  the  great 
depression  following  the  Civil  War  in  America  was  on  and  in  the  years  that 
followed,  men  were  out  of  employment,  and  times  were  hard  as  banks  and 
business  firms  had  to  close.  Specie  money  went  out  of  circulation  and  “green¬ 
backs”  were  at  a  discount.  There  is  little  wonder  that  Father  could  not  earn 
the  money  that  his  mother  had  hoped  to  get  from  America  to  bring  her  and 
her  family  to  America. 

Father’s  home  with  the  Nonnemachers  in  Pennsylvania  did  not  satisfy  him 
very  long.  The  glowing  opportunities  in  the  West'  must  have  appealed  to  him, 
for  when  he  was  about  seventeen,  some  moneyed  man  induced  him  to  go  to 
Iowa  to  take  charge  of  his  lands.  Whether  it  was  a  homestead  claim,  or  what¬ 
ever,  Father  was  disappointed  and  when  he  had  opportunity,  he  packed  his 
belongings  and  went  to  Johnson  County,  Iowa.  There  he  hired  out  to  S.  D. 
Guengerich,  Joel  Guengerich’s  father.  He  stayed  there  for  several  years  and 
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became  acquainted  with  Mother.  In  due  time  they  were  married,  on  April 
28,  1878 — eleven  years  after  Father  came  to  America. 

Times  were  hard  and  there  was  quite  a  hoom  to  go  West.  The  Union 
Pacific  railroad  had  been  completed  to  San  Francisco  and  many  people  were 
going  to  California  and  other  points  West.  In  1880  my  folks  and  Uncle  Jake 
Swartzendrubers  decided  to  go  to  Oregon.  They  took  an  emigrant  car.  My 

I  father  went  with  it  and  Mother  and  Uncle  Jake’s  family  went  on  the  passen¬ 
ger  train.  Somewhere  in  Utah  a  railroad  detective  warned  Father  to  stay  in 
his  car  and  keep  the  door  locked  because  there  were  train  robbers  in  that  part 
of  the  country. 

They  went  to  San  Francisco  by  rail,  then  were  switched  to  a  ship  and  were 
taken  by  sea  to  Portland.  There  they  were  again  transferred  to  the  rails  and 
taken  to  Hubbard,  Oregon.  There  they  unloaded  and  were  hauled  by  wagons 
out  into  the  country  where  they  built  their  huts  and  prepared  to  make  their 
home.  They  hired  twenty-five  Chinamen  to  help  clear  the  place  to  build  and 
to  begin  to  farm.  Mother  used  to  tell  that  their  shack  had  been  made  of 
green  lumber,  boards  up  and  down,  and  the  lumber  had  shrunk  so  that  she 
could  see  through  the  cracks  and  see  the  men  fighting  forest  fires  in  the  night. 

Their  Oregon  Home 

My  folks  did  not  talk  much  about  the  Oregon  home.  They  did  not  stay 
there  long.  It  must  have  been  a  strenuous  trip,  and  the  heavy  forests  must 
have  made  it  an  almost  hopeless  task  to  get  the  land  in  shape  to  farm.  Mother 
talked  about  the  wonderful  trees  and  forests,  the  large  snakes,  and  the  luscious 
wild  blackberries.  The  brush  would  grow  up  over  the  trunks  of  fallen  trees 
and  be  loaded  with  the  finest  fruit.  They  could  walk  up  the  logs  of  fallen 
trees  and  pick  berries  until  they  were  high  off  the  ground. 

There  my  sister,  Sarah,  and  I  were  born.  Sarah  remembers  something  of 
the  trip  back  to  Iowa  and  Mother  used  to  tell  about  it. 

The  Northern  Pacific  was  built  by  then  (1883)  and  they  came  back  by 
way  of  Portland  and  St.  Paul  by  rail.  The  men,  Uncle  Jake  and  Father, 
rode  in  the  emigrant  cars,  and  the  mothers  with  the  children  rode  in  the 
cabooses.  Sarah  remembers  that  they  laid  boards  across,  from  seat  to  seat, 
and  had  their  own  bedding,  and  slept  in  the  caboose.  It  must  have  been  quite 
a  party  of  us  children — Uncle  Jakes’  Dan,  Annie,  Solomon  and  Delila,  and 
Sarah  and  I,  with  our  mothers. 

Back  in  Iowa 

We  moved  on  the  Jim  Cupp  place.  That  was  a  mile  east  of  where  the 
Conservative  Mennonite  Church  (East  Fairview)  now  stands.  Uncle  Mose 
Stutzman  and  John  Kemps  were  our  neighbors  then.  There  we  lived  in  a 
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little  log  house  for  two  j^ears.  Then  we  moved  to  Grandfather  Swartzen- 
druber’s  place.  From  there  we  moved  to  the  Snider  farm  near  to  where  Uncle 
Jake  Swartzendrubers  lived  and  went  with  their  children  to  the  Snake  Hollow 
School.  Those  must  have  been  hard  years  to  make  a  living,  for  we  moved 
every  few  years.  The  last  place  we  lived  before  we  moved  to  Wright  County, 
Iowa,  was  the  David  Miller  place.  There  the  Evergreen  School  was  our 
school. 

Father  went  with  Uncle  Shem  and  Uncle  Joe  to  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  state  to  spy  out  the  land  with  the  intention  of  moving  where  there  was 
more  land  available  to  farm.  They  went  in  a  covered  wagon  and  decided  to 
move  to  Clarion  as  soon  as  they  could  make  the  arrangements. 

Wright  County,  Iowa 

We  decided  to  move  the  next  spring.  And  on  March  1,  1893,  Father  and  I 
arrived  in  Clarion  in  the  emigrant  car  with  our  belongings.  The  rest  of  the 
family  came  on  the  passenger  train.  There  Sol  Swartzendruber  met  us  and 
after  he  took  us  up  town  and  introduced  us  to  some  of  the  business  men,  some 
of  our  new  neighbors  came  and  we  moved  out  to  our  home  on  the  treeless, 
open  prairies  of  northwest  Iowa.  Uncle  Chris  Yoders  and  we  lived  in  the 
same  house  the  first  year,  for  we  were  dividing  the  farm  and  were  going  to 
build  a  house  on  the  east  eighty.  This  we  did  the  next  year. 

That  was  the  year  of  the  A.  R.  U.  railroad  strike  and  of  the  big  Hinkley, 
Minnesota,  forest  fire.  We  moved  over  to  the  Frakes  farm  and  began  building 
our  house.  Eli  Miller  was  the  boss  carpenter.  That  was  the  spring  of  the 
‘‘great  immigration”  to  that  country.  I  think  Eli,  Abe  and  Joel  Swartzen¬ 
drubers,  Eli  Millers,  John  Gundens,  and  Joe  Gingerichs  all  came  that  year. 
I  am  not  so  sure  about  John  Fishers,  Jonas  Yoders  and  Sol  Yoders.  A  few  of 
these  may  have  come  the  next  year  (1895). 

That  was  the  big  crop  year,  when  there  was  a  crop  of  oats  such  as  few 
people  ever  saw  before  or  since  in  Iowa.  Corn  was  good  and  I  think  every¬ 
thing  else  too.  Some  people  still  threshed  with  horse  power.  Uncle  Shem  had 
a  steam  engine  he  had  brought  from  Johnson  County,  but  he  traded  it  off  on  a 
Garr  Scott  traction  engine.  The  old  one  was  an  old-fashioned  upright  boiler. 
I  well  remember  the  old  horsedrawn  steam  engines.  They  had  to  hitch  horses 
to  them  to  move  them.  I  think  Uncle  Chris  Yoder  had  about  one  of  the  first 
traction  engines  around. 

Our  Church  in  Wright  County 

We  used  to  have  Sunday  School  and  Church  at  the  Gillette  schoolhouse, 
close  to  where  Jimmy  Ross’s  home  was.  Our  Sunday  School  was  all  in  Ger¬ 
man  in  those  days  and  the  preaching  was  in  German  too.  But  German  was 
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hard  for  some  of  us,  so  later  we  had  some  English  classes.  Sol  Swartzendruber 
was  a  preacher  and  a  bishop  and  one  of  the  first  ones  of  the  Amish  to  move  in. 
Jake,  his  brother,  was  a  preacher  too,  but  he  came  later.  We  must  have  had 
our  services  in  that  schoolhouse  for  four  or  more  years,  because  the  church 
was  built  in  about  1898. 

I  was  at  the  bedside  of  Sam  Yoder  when  he  died,  and  I  think  that  was  in 
March  of  1898.  I  started  to  work  for  John  Gunden  on  March  15,  and  that 
funeral  was  the  day  before  I  went  to  Gundens.  It  was  also  the  year  of  the 
Spanish-American  War. 

My  mother  died  December  13,  1899,  and  her  funeral  was  in  the  new 
church.  She  was  buried  in  the  new  graveyard  about  a  half  mile  west  of  the 
church.  Afterward  her  remains  were  moved  to  the  Lower  Deer  Creek  ceme¬ 
tery  and  interred  beside  Father,  who  had  died  June  28,  1928,  in  Oklahoma 
and  had  been  brought  to  this  cemetery  in  Iowa  County,  Iowa,  for  burial. 

The  Family  Scatters 

An  eighty  acre  farm,  even  of  the  best  land  that  one  could  wish  for,  could 
hardly  keep  three  or  four  active  young  men  busy,  and  their  father,  too.  With 
the  best  of  management  it  could  not  make  a  living  for  a  widower  father  and  a 
family  of  seven  children.  Times  were  hard  and  produce  sold  very  low. 
Hogs  sold  for  4^  or  less  per  pound.  Corn  sold  for  9(f  per  bushel  and  oats 
7^.  Other  things  were  accordingly  low.  So  all  of  us  that  could  had  to  work 
out.  Father  encouraged  Sarah  to  get  married  when  she  was  twenty-one  and 
she  had  a  chance.  We  boys  worked  out  as  soon  as  we  were  old  enough  to  get 
a  job. 

Sarah  was  married  in  the  fall  of  1901.  In  the  summer  of  1902  Eli  and  I 
were  working  on  a  construction  job  and  came  home  sick  with  typhoid  fever 
and  gave  it  to  the  rest  of  the  family.  There  were  six  of  us  children  at  home 
then  yet.  We  were  all  sick  at  one  time,  except  Father.  It  is  a  miracle  that  wc 
all  1  ived  through  that  ordeal.  We  were  fortunate  to  get  a  trained  nurse  to 
supervise  and  help  take  care  of  us.  The  relatives  and  neighbors  did  what  they 
could  to  help  take  care  of  us,  but  most  people  were  afraid  of  us  and  would  not 
come  near.  No  one  thought  that  all  of  us  could  possibly  get  well,  but  provi¬ 
dentially,  with  a  good  nurse  and  doctor,  all  recovered. 

On  December  31,  1903,  I  went  to  work  for  the  Great  Northern  Railroad 
Company  (James  J.  Hill  Lines)  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  as  engine  wiper 
and  call  boy.  I  was  to  call  the  train  crews  that  were  to  go  out  at  night,  and 
wiping  and  shining  the  engines  up  was  also  my  job.  I  got  thirty-three  and  one- 
third  dollars  a  month  and  paid  four  dollars  a  week  for  board  and  room.  From 
there  I  went  from  one  job  to  another  until  I  was  driving  one  of  the  diesels  on 
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the  Great  Western.  I  was  pensioned  off  at  fifty  years,  eleven  months  and  two 
days.  So  I  call  it  fifty  years  of  service  on  the  railroad. 

My  brother,  Eli,  was  married  in  1903  and  continued  to  work  on  the  rail¬ 
road  for  three  or  four  years.  Then  he  took  over  the  elevator,  store  and  post 
office  at  Florence,  Iowa,  for  some  years  until  the  store  burned.  His  health 
failed  and  he  was  advised  to  go  to  a  higher  aultitude.  So  he  went  with 
Mahlon  and  Chris  Swartzendruber  to  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  All  three  filed 
for  homesteads  and  pre-emptions. 

In  Canada  Eli  farmed  with  oxen  and  worked  for  the  government  building 
school  houses.  He  also  got  into  the  store  and  elevator  business  in  Canada 
again.  There  his  wife  died  and  left  him  with  four  children.  Eli  brought  the 
body  of  Marie  Wenos,  his  beloved  wife,  back  to  Clarion,  Iowa,  for  burial.  I 
went  back  to  Clarion  for  that  sad  funeral.  Sister  Alma  went  back  to  Sas¬ 
katchewan  with  Eli  to  keep  house  for  him  and  help  take  care  of  his  four  chil¬ 
dren.  In  a  few  years  Eli  married  again  and  went  to  California  to  work  for 
our  brother  Fred  in  construction  work.  In  a  few  months  a  ditch  in  which  he 
was  working  caved  in  and  hurt  him  so  badly  that  he  died  in  a  few  days,  on 
March  29,  1926.  He  is  buried  in  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery  in  Glendale,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

My  brother  Henry  was  a  Boomer  railroad  man,  working  on  various  roads  ] 
in  Illinois  and  the  states  west  and  north.  After  he  was  married  and  settled 
down,  he  worked  out  of  Clarion,  Iowa.  In  the  time  of  the  World  War,  he 
was  drafted  in  the  Samuel  Felton  Railroad  Corps  and  was  shipped  to  France, 
where  he  worked  as  a  railroad  brakeman  during  the  war.  He  put  in  a  couple 
of  years  in  the  army.  After  he  came  back,  he  took  up  railroading  again.  Now 
he  was  eligible  for  promotion  and  he  became  a  conductor,  in  which  capacity 
he  served  until  he  died  in  1937.  He  is  buried  at  Clarion,  Iowa. 

During  the  winter  of  1904,  Father  had  a  public  sale  and  sold  everything, 
including  our  home,  and  took  Fred  and  Alma  and  went  to  Thomas,  Custer 
County,  in  Oklahoma  Territory.  Later  they  moved  to  Choteau  in  Mayes 
County  where  he  died  in  1928. 


“I  have  been  young,  and  now  1  am  old;  yet  have  I  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken 
nor  his  seed  begging  bread.  He  is  ever  merciful,  and  lendeth  ;  and  his  seed  is  blessed.” 
Psalms  37 :25,  26. 
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157  Anna  Svvartzendruber  (2)  1,  DJH  3835,  Chappell,  Neb.,  at  death,  b  June  18, 
1858  in  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  d  July  22,  1949;  m  Feb.  23,  1879  by  her  father,  Bish. 
Frederick  Swartzendruber,  to  Christian  S.  Yoder,  s  of  Stephen  D.  and  Magdalena 
Yoder,  b  in  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  Feb.  21,  1853,  d  at  Chappell,  Nebraska  Oct.  11, 
1930.  Farmer;  later  janitor  in  courthouse  in  Chappell,  Nebraska.  Mennonite.  (1) 
Sanford  C.,  158,  and  (2)  Samuel  C.  (twins),  b  Dec.  5,  1879.  Samuel  d  March  14, 
1898,  buried  in  the  Pete  Miller  Cemetery,  N.  E.  of  Kalona,  Iowa;  (3)  Magdalena, 
162;  (4)  Elmer  C.,  171;  (5)  Ezra  J.,  174;  (6)  Joseph  F.,  179;  (7)  Emma,  180;  (8) 
Elizabeth,  185;  (9)  and  (10)  Stillborn  twins,  b  April  11,  1894;  (11)  Harrison,  190; 
(12)  Cora  A.,  191;  (13)  Sarah  (Sadie),  195. 

158  Sanford  Calvin  Yoder  (3)  157,  DJH  3836,  Goshen,  Ind.,  b  Dec.  5,  1879  at 
Kalona,  Iowa;  m  Sept.  23,  1903  by  Bish.  C.  Warey  at  Sharon  Center,  Iowa  to  Emma 
Stutzman,  DBH  11111,  dau  of  Eli  and  Anna  (Marner)  Stutzman,  b  in  Johnson  Co., 
Iowa,  June  21,  1883.  Ordained  minister  at  Chappell,  Neb.,  in  the  Chappell  Mennonite 
Church  in  1911.  Ordained  bishop  in  the  East  Union  Mennonite  Church  by  Bish.  Chris- 
tion  Warey  in  1913.  B.A.  Univ.  of  Iowa;  LL.B.  Hamilton  College  of  Law;  M.A. 
Winona  Lake  School  of  Theology;  B.D.N.  Baptist  Theological  Seminary;  S.T.D.  Gor¬ 
don  Divinity  School;  D.D.N.  Baptist  Divinity  School  (honorary  degree).  Served  as 
Secretary  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities  1921-1944  and  as  president  of 
the  same  Board  1944-1948;  President  of  Goshen  College  1923-1940;  also  served  for 
many  years  as  bishop  and  did  some  evangelistic  work;  at  present  he  is  serving  as 
teacher  in  the  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary  at  Goshen  College.  (1)  Myron  S.,  159; 
(2)  Anna  Marguerite,  160;  (3)  Etta  Laverne,  161. 

159  Myron  S.  Yoder  (4)  158,  Sarasota,  Florida,  b  June  8,  1904  in  Johnson  Co., 
Iowa;  m  Dec.  30,  1931  by  his  father,  Bish.  S.  C.  Yoder,  to  Elsie  May  Landis,  dau  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  G.  Landis,  b  May  19,  1901.  Salesman  and  mechanic.  (1)  Myron 
Sanford,  b  Nov.  25,  1933;  (2)  Mar}'  Etta,  b.  Apr.  20,  1935. 

160  Anna  Marguerite  Yoder  (4)  158,  Homestead,  Florida,  b  March  14,  1911  at 
Chappell,  Neb.;  m  April  11,  1940  by  her  father,  Bish.  S.  C.  Yoder,  to  David  Zimmerly, 
s  of  Christian  Zimmerly,  b  Oct.  10,  1902.  Carpenter;  Evangelical  M.  E.  Church.  (1) 
Glen  Edward,  b  May  11,  1941,  dec;  (2)  Sara  Alice,  b  Oct.  8,  1945;  (3)  Virginia 
Carol,  b  Oct.  4,  1947. 

161  Etta  Laverne  Yoder  (4)  158,  Goshen,  Ind.,  b  March  25,  1914  in  Johnson  Co., 
Iowa;  m  June  11,  1938  bv  her  father,  Bish.  S.  C.  Yoder,  to  Carl  M.  Hostetler,  s  of 
Milton  B.  and  Mattie  (Miller)  Hostetler,  DBH  8915,  b  March  5,  1911.  He,  M.D.; 
physician  and  surgeon;  Mennonite.  (1)  Carl  Y.,  b  Nov.  17,  1939;  (2)  Emma  Jane,  b 
May  10,  1943;  (3)  Frederick  L.,  b  March  2,  1945;  (4)  James  Michael,  b  April  4, 
1946. 

162  Magdalena  Yoder  (3)  157,  DJH  3837,  Wellman,  Iowa,  b  Feb.  27,  1882,  d  Aug. 
9,  1928;  m  Dec.  13,  1900  by  Bish.  S.  Gerig  at  Wayland,  Iowa  to  Joel  S.  Guengerich, 
s  of  Samuel  D.  and  Barbara  (Beachy)  Guengerich,  b  at  Wellman,  Iowa,  Aug.  8,  1872, 
DBH  3908.  Carpenter  and  farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Edna  Blanche,  163;  (2)  Earl  R., 
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166;  (3)  Albert  L.,  167;  (4)  Willard  E.,  168;  (5)  Glen  W.,  169;  (6)  Harold  W., 
170.  After  Magdalena’s  death  Joel  m  Ella  Fisher,  dau  of  John  Fisher. 

163  Edna  Blanche  Guengerich  (4)  162,  Premont,  Texas,  b  at  Clarion,  Iowa,  Sept.  12, 
1901;  m  Feb.  1,  1931  by  Bish.  S.  C.  Yoder  to  Aaron  Stoltzfus,  HHH  1196,  as  his  second 
wife,  s  of  Gideon  L.  and  Nancy  (Fisher)  Stoltzfus,  b  July  13,  1892.  Farmer;  Men-  : 
nonite.  (1)  Eleanor  M.,  164;  (2)  Anna  Belle,  165;  (3)  Mary  Yvonne,  b.  Oct.  10,  1939. 

Aaron  Stoltzfus  was  m  (1)  Dec.  25,  1919  to  Lovina  Plank,  dau  of  George  and  Anna 
(Overholt)  Plank,  b  at  Sharon  Center,  Iowa,  June  30,  1894,  d  Oct.  6,  1928.  Their 
children  are  (1)  Edna  Fern  Stoltzfus,  b  Jan.  4,  1921;  m  Richard  L.  Showalter.  Chil-  j 
dren:  1.  David  E.,  b  Dec.  2,  1944;  2.  Benny  L.,  b  Sept.  10,  1945;  3.  Nancy  Lovina, 
b  Jan.  19,  1946;  4.  Rebecca  A.,  b  March  15,  1947;  5.  Miriam  S.,  b  Jan.  5,  1952; 

6.  Lois  Fern,  b  May  18,  1956.  (2)  Lester  D.  Stoltzfus,  b  Jan.  7,  1923  ;  m  Barbara  Ann 
Friesen,  May  15,  1952.  Child:  1.  Debra  Sue,  b  Aug.  9,  1954.  (3)  Ralph  W.  Stoltzfus, 
b  March  4,  1925. 

164  Eleanor  M.  Stoltzfus  (5)  163,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  b  Dec.  3,  1931  at  Kalona, 
Iowa;  m  June  3,  1955  by  Min.  Amza  H.  Kauffman  to  William  H.  Shumaker,  s  of  i 
William  H.  and  Nannie  (King)  Shumaker,  b  Aug.  3,  1931,  HHH  1621.  Farmer.  (1) 
Sharon  Marie,  b  April  5,  1957. 

165  Anna  Belle  Stoltzfus  (5)  163,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  b  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Feb.  25,  1933;  m 
by  Min.  Richard  L.  Showalter  to  James  Boyts,  Aug.  8,  1852,  s  of  Earl  and  Marie 
(Barber)  Boyts,  b  Oct.  16,  1933.  Salesman.  Ad.  2215  W.  Lexington  St.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

(1)  Pamelia  Kay,  b  May  27,  1953;  (2)  Randall  Ray,  b  April  5,  1957. 

166  Earl  R.  Guengerich  (4)  162,  West  Chester,  Iowa,  b  at  Clarion,  Iowa,  March  6,  1 
1903;  m  Sept.  12,  1937  at  Hesston,  Kans.,  to  Myrtle  Tompkins,  dau  of  Mrs.  Minnie 
Tompkins,  b  Nov.  1,  1910.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  La  Wayne  Earl,  b  July  25,  1938; 

(2)  Judith  Ann,  b  July  12,  1940;  (3)  Wilson  Jay,  b  Jan.  14,  1944;  (4)  Lily  Magdalene, 
b  April  6,  1947;  (5)  Calvin  Ray,  b  Aug.  2,  1950;  (6)  Marilyn  May,  b  May  29,  1953. 

167  Albert  L.  Guengerich  (4)  162,  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  b  July  23,  1904;  m  Mary  j 
Schrock.  Farmer;  Baptist. 

168  Willard  E.  Guengerich  (4)  162,  La  Junta,  Colo.,  b  May  24,  1916;  m  by  Bish. 

S.  C.  Yoder  Sept.  1,  1938  to  Verna  L.  Enns,  dau  of  Isaac  and  Katie  Enns,  b  Sept.  7, 
1910.  Glenwood  Springs,  Colo.  Carpenter;  Mennonite.  (1)  Vernard  E.,  b  May  14, 
1941;  (2)  Myrna  Elaine,  b  March  24,  1944;  (3)  Genelle  Ileen,  b  May  8,  1950;  (4) 
Jolene  Evonne,  b  Nov.  26,  1951. 

169  Glen  W.  Guengerich  (4)  162,  Wellman,  Iowa,  b  May  24,  1916;  m  June  21, 

1942  by  Min.  W.  S.  Guengerich  to  Elsie  Ann  Miller,  dau  of  Juluis  J.  and  Anna  Miller, 
b  Feb.  17,  1921.  Electrician;  Mennonite.  (1)  Millicent  Ann,  b  Nov.  6,  1946;  (2) 
Rebecca  Ruth,  b  July  4,  1950;  (3)  Anna  Marie,  b  Sept.  17,  1955. 

170  Harold  W.  Guengerich  (4)  162,  Denver,  Colo.,  b  at  Wellman,  Iowa,  July  23, 

1918;  m  by  Min.  W.  S.  Guengerich,  June  21,  1942,  to  Lydia  Miller,  HHH  4389,  dau 
of  Julius  and  Anna  (Densing)  Miller,  b  Jan.  24,  1914,  DBH  4565.  Salesman;  Protes¬ 
tant.  By  adoption  (1)  Hazel  Ann,  b  June  27,  1953. 

171  Elmer  C.  Yoder  (3)  157,  of  family  DJH  3835,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  b  March  7, 

1887  at  Kalona,  Iowa;  m  Aug.  14,  1919  to  Floy  Esta  Filer,  dau  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H. 

Filer,  b  at  Ellensburg,  Wash.,  Dec.  4,  1897.  Electrical  engineer;  Baptist.  (1)  Infant 

dau  d  at  age  of  3  days;  (2)  Elmer  Jr.,  172;  (3)  Donna  Jean,  173. 

172  Elmer  C.  Yoder,  Jt.  (4)  171,  Everette,  Washington,  b  March  20,  1925  at  Yak¬ 
ima,  Wash.;  m  Aug.  1,  1948  to  Kathleen  Elnora  Volla,  b  Aug.  28,  1924,  dau  of  Mrs. 
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Elsie  Voile.  Pharmacist;  Baptist.  (1)  Scott  C.,  b  Dec.  18,  1952;  (2)  Judith  Lee,  b 
Nov.  6,  1954. 

173  Donna  Jean  Yoder  (4)  171,  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  b  Feb.  5,  1933;  m  Feb. 
22,  1952  to  Sherrill  Lamont  Tolley,  b  May  30,  1932,  s  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Tolley. 
Farmer  and  contractor;  Baptist.  (1)  Kathryn  Ann,  b  Jan.  14,  1953. 

174  Ezra  J.  Yoder  (3)  157,  DJH  3835,  Chappell,  Neb.,  b  May  31,  1888,  in  Johnson 
Co.,  Iowa;  m  Jan.  28,  1914  at  Chappell,  Neb.,  to  Minerva  Stutzman,  b  Jan.  16,  1892, 

i  dau  of  Adam  Stutzman.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Clayton,  175;  (2)  William  J.,  176; 

(3)  Ralph  W.,  177;  (4)  Kenneth  D.,  178. 

175  Clayton  Yoder  (4)  174,  Sedgwick,  Colo.,  b  Nov.  9,  1914;  m  June  14,  1956  to 
Ida  Alta  (Jones)  Jarrett,  b  Mar.  31,  1913,  who  had  these  children:  (1)  Betty  (Mrs. 
Jim  Himes)  ;  (2)  Donna  (Mrs.  Jerry  Simmering)  ;  (3)  Darlene  (Mrs.  Jack  Murphy)  ; 

(4)  Cyril  Earl  Jarrett  (at  home);  (5)  Kenneth  Eugene  Jarrett  (at  home).  Farmer; 
Protestant. 

176  William  J.  Yoder  (4)  174,  Filer,  Idaho,  b  Dec.  19,  1918;  m  Aug.  20,  1946  to 
Lydia  Rahe,  b  Dec.  7,  1923,  dau  of  Charlie  Rahe.  Farmer;  Lutheran.  (1)  Darwin  Roy, 
b  July  18,  1947;  (2)  Shirley  Ann,  b  March  26,  1951. 

177  Ralph  W.  Yoder  (4)  174,  Chappell,  Neb.,  b  Aug.  13,  1920;  m  Sept.  4,  1945  to 
Vivian  N.  Dwyer,  b  Oct.  9,  1919,  dau  of  Orbie  Dwyer. 

178  Kenneth  D.  Yoder  (4)  174,  Filer,  Idaho,  b  Oct.  4,  1927;  m  Oct.  21,  1948  to  June 

Sine,  b  June  24,  1931,  dau  of  Edith  Sine.  (1)  Brenda  Jo,  b  Jan.  14,  1949,  d  April  25, 
1949;  (2)  Andrew  Scott,  b  Nov.  7,  1950;  (3)  Cindy  Lou,  b  Dec.  10,  1951;  (4)  Teddy, 
b  - ;  (5)  Randy,  b  - . 

179  Joseph  F.  Yoder  (3)  157,  DJH  3835,  Goshen,  Ind.,  b  Nov.  3,  1889,  Johnson  Co., 
Iowa;  m  Nov.  26,  1912  by  S.  C.  Yoder  to  Belva  Stutzman,  b  April  7,  1888,  dau  of 
Adam  Stutzman,  DBH  10819.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Blanche,  b  Nov.  21,  1913;  (2) 
Vera  Ruth,  b  July  2,  1915;  (3)  Robert  Stanley,  b  Jan.  24,  1917;  (4)  Ray  Vernon,  b 
Aug.  4,  1923.  All  of  the  above  were  killed  in  a  tornado  at  Thurman,  Colorado,  August 
10,  1924.  (5)  Florence  L.,  b  Dec.  2,  1925;  (6)  Erma  Lou,  b  July  10,  1929. 

180  Emma  Yoder  (3)  157,  DJH  3835,  Chappell,  Neb.,  was  b  Oct.  1,  1891  in  Johnson 
Co.,  Iowa;  m  Sept.  1,  1910  to  Wesley  C.  Stutzman,  DBH  10859,  b  May  31,  1883,  d  Oct. 
26,  1948,  s  of  Adam  Stutzman.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Lela  M.,  181;  (2)  Paul  E., 
182;  (3)  Cora  A.,  183  and  (4)  Infant,  b  Aug.  29  and  d  Aug.  30,  1916  (twins);  (5) 
Thelma,  184. 

181  Lela  M.  Stutzman  (4)  180,  Hesston,  Kansas,  b  July  1,  1911,  Chappell,  Neb.;  7n 
April  19,  1938  to  Perry  R.  Stutzman,  b  Sept.  6,  1913,  s  of  H.  N.  Stutzman.  Farmer; 
Mennonite.  (1)  Delores  Ann,  b  Dec.  7,  1939;  (2)  Marva  Jean,  b  Sept.  13,  1944. 

182  Paul  E.  Stutzman  (4)  180,  Chappell,  Neb.,  b  Nov.  28,  1912;  m  June  3,  1945  to 
Evelyn  M.  Smeaton,  b  Sept.  17,  1921,  dau  of  Arthur  Smeaton.  Trucking;  Methodist. 
(1)  Douglas  L.,  b  April  13,  1946;  (2)  Dennis  D.,  b  Sept.  11,  1948;  (3)  Judy  Arlene, 
b  Nov.  28,  1950;  (4)  Jeanette  Kay,  b  May  26,  1955. 

183  Cora  A.  Stutzman  (4)  180,  Milford,  Neb.,  b  Aug.  29,  1916  at  Chappell,  Neb.; 
m  June  2,  1937  to  Wilton  R.  Stauffer,  b  Mar.  30,  1914,  s  of  J.  G.  Shauffer.  Feed  sales¬ 
man;  Mennonite.  (1)  Merven  Leroy,  b  July  13,  1938;  (2)  Jay  G.,  b  March  18,  1942; 
(3)  Ladd  L.,  b  Jan.  7,  1946. 

184  Thelma  B.  Stutzman  (4)  180,  Chappell,  Neb.,  b  Oct.  15,  1919,  m  Dec.  31,  1942 
to  Ray  Stutzman,  b  Sept.  22,  1916,  s  of  H.  N.  Stutzman.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1) 
Curtis  W.,  b  Aug.  1,  1945;  (2)  Timothy  Jay  and  (3)  Tommy  Ray  (twins),  b  Mar.  8, 
1947;  (4)  Dallas  Lynn,  b  Aug.  14,  1956. 
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185  Elizabeth  Yoder  (3)  157,  DJH  3835,  Chappell,  Neb.,  b  April  11,  1894  at  Clarion, 
Iowa;  m  Dec.  18,  1912  by  S.  C.  Yoder  to  Frank  Stutzman,  DBH  10818,  b  Jan.  31, 
1885,  s  of  Adam  Stutzman.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Dorothy,  186;  (2)  Donald  D., 
187;  (3)  Mary  E.,  188;  (4)  Russell  D.,  189. 

186  Dorothy  I.  Stutzman  (4)  185,  Chappell,  Neb.,  was  b  Nov.  16,  1913;  m  Nov.  12, 
1935  to  Walter  White,  b  Nov.  23,  1910,  s  of  William  and  Lena  (Miller)  White.  Pro¬ 
duce  Co.  employee,  carpenter;  Mennonite.  (1)  Larry  Lee,  b  Aug.  5,  1937. 

187  Donald  D.  Stutzman  (4)  185,  Chappell,  Neb.,  b  Jan.  11,  1916;  m  Feb.  24,  1946 
to  Alene  Schmidt,  b  Nov.  19,  1925,  dau  of  Ed  Schmidt.  Farmer;  Lutheran.  (1)  Roger 
Lee,  b  June  6,  1947;  (2)  Jerry  Dee,  b  Jan.  25,  1950. 

188  Mary  E.  Stutzman  (4)  185,  b  Nov.  6,  1919;  m  May  11,  1941  by  S.  C.  Yoder  to 
Warren  Oswald,  b  Aug.  20,  1917,  s  of  Aaron  Oswald.  Owner  and  manager  of  a  feed 
and  produce  business;  Mennonite.  (1)  John  Dee,  b  June  29,  1942;  (2)  Steven  Dean, 
b  Dec.  30,  1946;  (3)  Micheal  Lynn,  b  Jan.  23,  1949;  (4)  Benny  Joe,  b  Oct.  10,  1951. 

189  Russell  D.  Stutzman  (4)  185,  Chappell,  Neb.,  b  Oct.  16,  1925;  m  May  22,  1947 
to  Norma  Jean  Rabe,  b  May  29,  1925,  dau  of  George  Rabe.  Utilities  employee;  Metho¬ 
dist.  (1)  Roxanne  Dee,  b  Feb.  22,  1948;  (2)  Ernest  Lynn,  b  May  1,  1951;  (3)  Leslie 
Alan,  b  Feb.  20,  1954. 

190  Harry  B.  Yoder  (3)  157,  DJH  3835,  South  Gate,  Calif.,  b  Jan.  22,  1896,  at 

Clarion,  Iowa;  m  July  6,  1934  to  Irene  Johnston.  Carpenter.  (1)  Frank  G.,  b  Jan  12, 

1938,  d  March  1,  1938.  Harry  had  been  married  to  Hester  Schwartz  of  North  Platte, 

Neb.  She  died  Apr.  23,  1930,  leaving  no  children. 

191  Cora  Ann  Yoder  (3)  157,  DJH  3835,  Chappell,  Neb.,  was  b  March  28,  1899; 

m  April  7,  1919  to  Joe  Stutzman,  b  Oct.  24,  1895,  d  Sept.  7,  1948,  s  of  Adam  Stutzman. 
Laborer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Harold  J.,  192;  (2)  Duane  H.,  193;  (3)  Robert  J.,  194; 
(4)  Cecil  A.,  - ;  (5)  Infant  dau  b  Oct.  21,  1933,  d  same  date. 

192  Harold  J.  Stutzman  (4)  191,  Wellman,  Iowa,  b  Dec.  12,  1919,  Chappell,  Neb.; 
m  Dec.  21,  1941  by  W.  S.  Guengerich  to  Mary  L.  Swartzendruber,  b  Nov.  19,  1913, 
dau  of  John  J.  Swartzendruber.  Farmer;  Methodist.  (1)  Richard  Lee,  b  Jan.  1,  1945;  j 
(2)  Wayne  Gilbert,  Aug.  28,  1949. 

193  Duane  H.  Stutzman  (4)  191,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  b  Feb.  18,  1922  at  Chappell, 

Neb.,  d  Feb.  10,  1952;  m  Dec.  22,  1945  to  Esther  I.  Eicher,  b  May  18,  1921,  dau  of 

Harvey  Eicher.  Carpenter;  Methodist.  (1)  Karol  Ann,  b  June  11,  1949.  Duane  d 
after  lingering  illness,  of  cancer. 

194  Robert  J.  Stutzman  (4)  191,  McCook,  Neb.,  b  July  24,  1927  at  Chappell,  Neb.; 
m  Aug.  28,  1949  to  Lois  Elaine  Arnell,  b  June  15,  1929,  dau  of  Paul  Arnell.  Civil 
Engineer;  Episcopal  Church.  (1)  Debra  Ann,  b  Oct.  3,  1950;  (2)  Cheryl,  b  Sept.  27, 
1951. 

194.1  Cecil  A.  Stutzman  (4)  191,  Kearney,  Neb.,  b  Dec.  22,  1932,  at  Chappell,  Neb.; 
m  May  26,  1957  to  Shirley  Mae  Schmohr,  b  Mar.  4,  1932,  dau  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earnest 
Schmohr,  Dewitt,  Neb.  He,  teaching  Social  Science  and  coaching;  she,  first  grade 
teacher;  Lutheran. 

195  Sarah  (Sadie)  Yoder  (3)  157,  DJH  3835,  Filer,  Idaho,  b  Oct.  3,  1900  at  Clarion, 
Iowa;  m  Nov.  5,  1919  to  Lee  Stutzman,  b  Aug.  6,  1893,  d  April  30,  1933,  s  of  Dan 
Stutzman.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Betty  L.,  196;  (2)  Warren  L.,  197;  (3)  Glenn  W., 
198;  (4)  William  D.,  199.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  Sadie  m  (2)  Nov.  20,  1947 
to  Frank  Albin  of  Filer,  Idaho,  d  Oct.  3,  1953.  Methodist  Church. 

196  Betty  L.  Stutzman  (4)  195,  Canada,  b  March  5,  1921,  at  Chappell,  Neb.;  m 
May  22,  1944  to  Wilfred  D.  Ulrich,  b  Dec.  3,  1920,  s  of  Emanuel  Ulrich.  Minister; 
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General  Conference  Mennonite.  (1)  David  Lee,  b  Nov.  11,  1948;  (2)  Daniel,  b  Jan.  14, 
1950;  (3)  Ronald,  b  Sept.  11,  1951. 

197  Warren  L.  Stutzman  (4)  195,  Filer,  Idaho,  b  Aug.  2,  1922;  m  Feb.  17,  1951  to 

Yvonne  Brazie,  b  Jan.  6,  - ,  dau  of  Van  Brazie.  Postal  clerk;  Catholic.  (1)  Susan 

Marie,  b  Nov.  8,  1951;  (2)  Dennis  Warren,  b  Nov.  21,  1952;  (3)  Marshall  Van,  b 
Feb.  — ,  1953  ;  (4)  Mark  Lee,  b  - . 

198  Glenn  W.  Stutzman  (4)  195,  Filer,  Idaho,  b  Oct.  1  1,  1923;  m  Oct.  6,  1951  to 
Louetta  Phinney,  b  Dec.  5,  1928,  dau  of  Ira  Phinney.  Transport  driver;  Protestant. 
(1)  Ira  Lee,  b  July  22,  1952. 

199  William  D.  Stutzman  (4)  195,  Peoria,  Illinois,  b  Oct.  5,  1929;  m  June  12,  1950 
to  Elizabeth  Klepper,  b  Mar.  17,  1926.  Mechanic;  Protestant. 


THE  SECRET 

I  sought  the  Lord  in  the  morning , 

W hen  the  day  was  at  its  best; 

And  His  Presence  came  like  sunrise, 

Like  a  glory  in  my  breast. 

All  day  long  the  Presence  lingered; 

All  day  long  He  stayed  with  me; 

And  we  sailed  in  perfect  calmness 
O’er  a  very  troubled  sea. 

Other  ships  were  blown  and  battered, 
Other  ships  were  sore  distressed ; 

But  the  winds  that  seemed  to  drive  them 
Brought  to  us  a  perfect  rest. 

Then  I  thought  of  other  mornings, 

With  a  keen  remorse  of  mind, 

When  /  too  had  loosed  the  moorings, 

With  the  Presence  left  behind. 

So  I  think  I  know  the  secret, 

Learned  from  many  a  troubled  way: 

You  must  seek  Him  in  the  morning, 

If  you  want  Him  through  the  day. 

Selected 


REMINISCENCES  OF  MY  CHILDHOOD 

By  Sanford  C.  Yoder,  No.  158 

I  was  born  a  twin.  Together  with  my  brother  Samuel  we  had  practically 
everything  in  common  until  we  were  18  years  old.  We  always  got  our  hair 
cut  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  way.  We  did  not  have  our  clothes  in  com¬ 
mon,  but  it  seemed  they  always  wore  out  the  same  time  and  we  were  always 
dressed  alike.  Then  he  died — in  1898  and  our  companionship  was  broken  up. 
The  home  into  which  we  were  born  was  one  of  the  ordinary  ones  in  which 
the  parents  were  honest,  common  people  who  had  to  work  for  their  living  and 
ordered  their  home  life  by  such  regulations  as  they  knew  and  provided  for 
their  family  such  things  as  their  circumstances  made  possible.  The  home  was 
governed  by  principles  they  had  learned  from  the  scripture  which  they  were 
taught  in  the  home  of  their  own  childhood  and  were  accepted  as  suitable  rules 
to  govern  children  by,  as  well  as  rules  by  which  to  regulate  their  own  lives. 
When  we  were  children  we  romped  and  played  as  all  children  do.  We  de¬ 
pended  largely  on  our  own  resources  for  our  entertainment  and  things  to  play 
with.  I  confess  that  it  took  lots  of  imagination  to  make  horses  out  of  sticks  of 
wood  and  cattle  out  of  beans  and  corn  cobs  and  steam  engines  and  thrashing 
machines  out  of  blocks  of  wood  and  nails,  but  we  were  as  happy  with  those 
things  as  children  are  now  with  their  costly  toys. 

When  we  were  ill  we  were  treated  first  of  all  by  our  mother  who  as  all 
good  mothers  of  her  day  had  developed  considerable  skill  in  diagnosing  our 
ailments.  When  medications  were  needed  the  bottle  of  castor  oil,  mustard 
plasters,  boneset  tea  and  other  home  remedies  worked  marvels  in  restoring  us 
to  health.  I  am  not  sure  now  whether  it  was  the  ingredients  of  the  medicines 
or  the  evil  taste  and  bitterness  that  worked  its  wonders  but  it  brought  about 
results  so  that  all  of  us  grew  to  maturity  except  one  boy  who  was  still-born. 

We  luckily  grew  up  before  the  modern  theories  of  child  raising  had  come 
into  vogue.  When  any  of  us  eleven  children  became  petty  or  quarrelsome, 
stubborn  or  had  fits  of  temper  or  misbehaved  otherwise  mother  did  not  find  it 
necessary  to  take  us  to  a  psychiatrist  to  find  out  what  it  was  that  made  us  act 
that  way  and  what  caused  the  “tensions,”  “frustrations”  or  psychoses  and 
neuroses  or  any  of  the  other  high  class  ailments  which  are  so  popular  today  as 
to  be  almost  fashionable.  She  knew  what  was  wrong  and  more  than  that  she 
knew  what  to  do  and  had  a  very  impressive  way  of  treating  those  unorthodox 
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reactions.  As  a  result,  they  became  very  unpopular  at  our  house  and  we  chil¬ 
dren  fell,  with  some  measure,  into  a  pattern  of  decent  behavior. 

During  the  first  year  of  my  life  we  lived  in  the  same  yard  with  grandfather 
Yoder’s.  Then  we  moved  into  a  new  house  which  grandfather  built  in  a  little 
clearing  near  the  Lutheran  church  at  a  place  that  was  then  known  as  “Kcssel- 
ring  Junction”  where  Gottlieb  Kesselring  maintained  a  blacksmith  shop.  As 
a  child  I  could  never  understand  how  he  got  his  first  name — it  had  so  little  in 
common  with  his  language  and  the  goings  on  around  his  place.  But  his 
mother,  like  all  mothers  no  doubt,  saw  something  hopeful  and  beautiful  in 
little  Gottlieb,  so  she  gave  him  a  significant  name.  His  blacksmith  shop  holds 
a  revered  place  in  my  memory.  How  we  boys  enjoyed  watching  him  hammer 
the  glowing  iron  into  shape  while  the  sparks  ‘‘Hew  upward.”  It  was  while  we 
lived  at  this  place  that  I  saw  the  first  traction  engine.  Marion  Sample  of  the 
Wellman  community  had  bought  a  new  eight  horse  Peerless  and  word  spread 
throughout  the  community  that  on  a  certain  day  he  would  be  taking  it  through 
Kesselring  Junction.  When  the  time  came  a  large  crowd  of  people  gathered 
to  get  a  view  of  this  self  propelled  machine.  Since  we  lived  close  by  we  joined 
the  crowd.  Long  before  the  hour  arrived  the  woods  were  filled  with  horses 
who  were  removed  far  enough  so  they  would  not  become  frightened  by  this 
puffing,  noisy  monster.  As  a  child  I  looked  upon  the -men  who  could  “run” 
an  engine  with  about  the  same  wonder  as  people  today  would  look  upon  men 
from  Mars.  When  they  brought  the  engine  to  a  stop  they  dismounted  from 
the  platform  and  were  friendly — they  spoke  to  father  who  helped  them  carry 
water  to  fill  the  side-tanks  on  the  engine.  The  year  previous  to  that  we  had 
threshed  our  grain  with  a  horse  power  outfit  and  a  year  or  so  later  with  a 
portable  steam  engine.  -'•The  high  point  in  our  early  engine  experience  was 
reached  a  year  or  so  later  when  they  threshed  our  grain  with  a  traction  outfit. 
It  happened  that  George  Steinbrenner  and  his  brother  John  moved  in  on 
Saturday  evening  which  meant  that  the  outfit  would  be  left  on  our  place  for 
us  boys  to  admire  it  all  day  Sunday. 

It  was  while  we  lived  at  this  place  that  the  presidential  election  of  1884 
took  place.  James  G.  Blaine  and  Grover  Cleveland  were  the  candidates  of 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  respectively.  I  do  not  recall  Blaine’s 
“Rum,  Romanism  and  Rebellion”  speech  but  I  do  recall  the  very  graphic 
anti-saloon  literature  that  was  handed  out  by  the  Republicans  and  I  do  re¬ 
member  the  torchlight  processions  at  the  Boone  school  house  and  at  Sharon 
Center  and  the  wild  campaign  songs: 

“We’ll  hang  Grover  Cleveland  on  a  sour  apple  tree, 

•  ••••• 

Glory,  glory  hallelujah,  His  truth  goes  marching  on.” 

This  campaign  when  I  was  hut  four  years  old  was  very  deeply  impressed  on 
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my  mind,  and  my  interest  was  so  stirred  that  I  never  forgot  it.  Presidential 
elections,  as  well  as  other  ones  which  are  minor  incidents  in  comparison,  are 
the  great  American  “past-time”  and  always  furnish  me  with  topics  of  interest 
and  excitement. 

In  1885  father  purchased  a  forty-acre  farm  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the 
Evergreen  school  house,  in  Sharon  Township.  I  am  not  sure  how  old  I  was 
when  we,  my  brother  and  I,  started  to  school.  It  must  have  been  1886  or 
perhaps  a  year  later.  Our  first  teacher  was  not  much  help  to  us.  Most  of  the 
children  who  attended  at  Evergreen  came  from  the  Amish  families  in  the 
community  where  only  German  was  spoken  and  as  a  result  they  had  to  learn 
to  speak  English  before  they  could  be  taught  anything  else.  Our  teacher  could 
speak  no  German  and  as  a  result  he  slept  much  of  the  afternoon  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  took  care  of  themselves. 

The  house  in  which  we  lived  was  old  as  were  all  the  other  buildings  on  the 
place.  It  consisted  of  four  rooms — two  downstairs  and  two  upstairs.  The  lat¬ 
ter  had  not  been  finished.  They  had  been  lathed  but  were  not  plastered.  In 
order  to  make  them  habitable  mother  tacked  cloth  mosquito  netting  on  the 
lath  and  covered  the  walls  with  paper — newspapers — which  were  pasted  to 
the  cloth.  People  would  be  surprised  to  learn  what  an  interesting  room  that 
was.  Most  of  the  paper  was  taken  from  the  Iowa  Homestead  and  the  Chicago 
Herald.  Here  was  a  library  of  modern  information  which  furnished  me  the 
means  of  furthering  my  education  before  I  knew  what  an  education  was.  On 
these  sheets  I  “studied”  the  trail!  laws  and  read  the  discussions  in  Congress 
even  though  I  understood  little  of  it.  I  read  about  the  famous  Dr.  Cronin 
murder  in  Chicago  which  was  then  widely  discussed.  The  advertisements  in 
the  Homestead  covered  pages  and  pages.  At  that  time  the  horse  business  was 
at  its  height.  Importers  of  Percherons,  Norman,  Clydesdales,  English  Sire, 
Suffolk  Punch,  Belgian,  Hackneys  and  dozens  of  other  lines  and  breeds  were 
listed  and  catalogues  were  offered  free  to  interested  purchasers.  The  pictures 
and  descriptions  gave  me  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  Horse  Empire.  Then,  too, 
there  were  the  engine  and  threshing  machine  companies  that  were  listed  with 
cuts  of  their  machinery  and  descriptive  and  beautifully  illustrated  catalogues 
that  were  offered  to  prospective  buyers.  My  brother  Sam  and  I  operating 
under  the  lofty  title  of  Messrs.  S.  and  S.  C.  Yoder  sent  for  these  catalogues 
until  we  had  practically  a  complete  file  of  highly  illustrated  horse  and  thresh¬ 
ing  machinery  literature  containing  many  actual  photos.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
did  not  preserve  this  material,  most  of  which  is  now  obsolete  but  would  fur¬ 
nish  me  with  a  pretty  full  and  complete  library  of  this  type  of  literary  ma¬ 
terials.  To  my  grandchildren  it  would  be  a  museum. 

It  was  while  we  lived  here  that  I  first  attended  Sunday  School.  It  was  held 
at  the  Evergreen  Schoolhouse  and  my  first  attendance  took  place  in  1887.  At 
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that  time  it  usually  began  about  May  and  closed  in  October  and  was  con¬ 
ducted  entirely  in  the  German  language.  That  first  Sunday  Mike  Miller  was 
chosen  Superintendent,  and  led  in  a  prayer  which  I  still  remember  as  the  most 
beautiful  prayer  I  ever  heard.  Our  part  in  the  meeting  was  to  learn  to  read 
German.  The  first  Sunday  we  were  given  spelling  books  with  specific  lesson 
assignments.  We  were  also  handed  little  colored  cards  containing  scripture 
verses  which  we  were  to  learn  and  repeat  at  the  following  meeting  two  weeks 
later.  The  first  card  I  drew  had  on  it  the  first  verse  of  Psalms  16.  Here  I 
learned  to  read  and  write  German.  This  knowledge  was  later  supplemented 
by  instruction  under  Dora  Kempf  Hershberger  who  consented  to  teach  some 
German  classes  in  the  public  school.  Still  later,  in  1892,  I  attended  a  term  of 
four  weeks  or  so  at  the  “Dutch  College,”  after  the  public  schools  had  closed 
their  winter  term. 

This  institution  was  set  up  by  my  grandfather  Frederick  Swartzendruber. 
At  first  classes  were  held  in  a  vacant  house  at  the  east  end  of  the  Stringtown 
road  where  John  Hershberger,  a  single  man  from  Maryland,  acted  as  teacher. 
It  was  discovered  that  this  school  was  an  interesting  place  for  the  older  boys 
and  girls  of  the  community  to  attend  because  of  the  social  possibilities  it  pro¬ 
vided  and  incidentally  because  they  could  improve  their  use  of  the  language. 
This  latter,  however,  was  found  to  be  a  secondary  motive  and  within  a  few 
years  it  had  run  its  course  as  far  as  the  older  pupils  were  concerned.  But 
grandfather  was  not  willing  to  give  up  the  idea  of  a  German  school  where  his 
grandchildren  and  other  youngsters  could  be  taught  the  language  of  worship 
which  he  together  with  some  others  believed  was  German.  Hence  he  built  a 
house  especially  designed  for  that  purpose  at  the  end  of  the  lane  which  led  to 
his  home  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Among  those  who  taught  there  was 
Salina  Marner  and  Uncle  Chris  Swartzendruber,  grandfather’s  brother  whose 
wife  had  died  childless  and  left  him  a  lonely  man  of  early  middle  age. 

It  was  during  his  tutorship  that  my  brother  Sam  and  I,  the  Will  Kreider 
children,  Dan  Swartzendruber’s  children  and  several  of  Levi  \  Oder’s  family 
attended.  Uncle  Chris  was  a  saintly  man  and  a  good  teacher  but  he,  having 
no  children  of  his  own,  was  far  too  inexperienced  to  cope  with  the  assemblage 
of  youngsters  he  had  on  his  hands.  I  am  deeply  humiliated  when  I  recall  all 
the  things  we  did  for  our  entertainment  and  amusement  “behind  the  back”  of 
this  good  old  man.  Part  of  the  time  the  weather  was  cold  and  Uncle  Chris 
sent  us  out  in  small  groups  to  gather  corn  stalks  for  fuel  to  keep  the  house 
warm.  This  provided  the  possibility  of  smuggling  all  kinds  of  unusual  things 
into  the  house  which  gave  us  materials  and  equipment  for  our  amusement,  at 
times  when  we  were  allowed  to  pull  our  benches  to  the  stove  in  order  to  keep 
warm.  Some  of  it  would  have  been  valuable  for  disciplinary  purposes  if  placed 
in  proper  hands  but  as  it  was  used  by  the  pupils  it  was  the  cause  of  hilarity 
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which  our  good,  pious  teacher  could  never  understand  nor  account  for.  But 
he  was  a  kindly  soul,  a  good  instructor  and  a  great  Christian.  How  often  we 
were  humiliated  by  his  goodness  to  us  and  by  his  expositions  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  which  was  our  text  book  in  reading. 

Our  church  attendance  was  very  irregular  during  my  childhood  and  boy¬ 
hood.  Services  were  held  every  two  weeks  in  private  houses  and  in  summer¬ 
time  in  the  barns  or  sometimes  in  the  open  groves  or  shaded  fields.  The  ser¬ 
vices  were  long  and  usually  lasted  from  8:30  or  9  to  12  a.m.  and  sometimes 
longer.  The  singing  consisted  of  very  unmelodious  tunes  known  as  the  “Lang- 
same  Weise”  which  were  perhaps  a  modification  of  the  chants  of  the  Middle 
Ages  or  even  earlier.  The  sermons  were  long  and  were  delivered  by  self 
taught  ministers  some  of  which  acquired  a  remarkable  grasp  of  the  scripture 
and  developed  outstanding  oratorical  ability.  Uncomfortable  as  the  accommo¬ 
dations  were  and  tedious  as  the  service  often  was,  I  bear  deeply  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  those  simple  meetings  and  the  influence  of  those  sermons.  There  were 
several  things  that  broke  up  the  monotony  of  the  services  for  the  children. 
Along  about  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  the  good  sisters  of  the  church  passed 
the  “Gema  Kuche”  which  consisted  of  sweet  buns,  a  bowl  full  of  which  was 
passed  along  the  benches  for  the  benefit  of  the  children.  This  was  always 
something  to  look  forward  to.  Then  along  about  eleven  o’clock  the  aroma  of 
boiling  coffee  rose  from  the  wash  boiler  on  the  kitchen  stove  in  which  the 
coffee  was  made.  Then  we  knew  that  the  service  was  approaching  its  end. 
When  the  meeting  was  over  the  benches  were  shoved  togther  for  a  table  which 
was  then  loaded  with  home-baked  bread,  apple  butter,  pickled  cucumbers  and 
red  beets,  coffee  and  pie.  My  memory  of  the  “Amish  Church”  is  inseparably 
tied  up  with  the  taste  of  that  good  bread  and  the  smell  of  coffee.  Sometimes  I 
dream  about  it  and  wish  I  could  hear  grandfather  Swartzendruber  or  Chris 
Miller  or  Pete  Kinsinger  preach  again.  As  a  boy  their  preaching  had  a  deep 
effect  upon  me. 

At  that  time  it  was  the  custom  for  little  boys  to  go  in  with  the  father  and 
sit  with  him  during  the  church  services.  To  say  that  the  boys  of  that  day  out¬ 
grew  the  necessity  of  sitting  with  their  fathers  would  hardly  be  correct  in  the 
light  of  what  took  place  when  they  were  delivered  from  that  ordeal.  But  we 
did  come  to  the  place  in  our  growth  where  it  was  no  longer  the  custom  to  do 
so.  During  the  time  when  I  arrived  at  that  age  our  church  attendance  was 
very  irregular.  Father  was  gone  much  of  the  time  saw-milling,  threshing, 
shredding  corn  fodder  and  at  the  week  end  when  he  was  at  home  he  seldom 
went  to  church.  Fortunately — I  use  this  term  advisedly — we  did  not  go  to 
church  either.  During  that  period  the  boys — many  of  them — stayed  at  the 
barn  or  in  adjoining  groves  and  engaged  in  wrestling  matches,  foot-racing, 
mouth-organ  concerts,  story  telling  and  sundry  and  divers  other  things  of  less 
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repute — some  of  the  stories  were  certainly  of  “less  repute.”  Things  happened 
then  that  were  no  credit  to  the  boys  nor  to  the  ones  who  provided  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  such  engagements.  No  wonder  that  the  older  ones  were  in  favor  of 
abandoning  the  practice  of  holding  meetings  in  houses  and  transferring  them 
to  church  houses  where  the  services  could  be  held  in  better  control. 

I  was  eight  years  old  when  I  saw  the  first  and  what  was  the  most  impres¬ 
sive  communion  service  I  ever  saw.  It  was  held  in  a  private  home.  It  was  a 
cool  fall  day  in  late  October  when  I  accompanied  mother  to  church  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  where  we  lived.  We  walked  all  the  way  and  stayed 
through  the  service  which  lasted  till  into  the  night.  Because  of  the  nature  of 

the  meeting  that  day  there  were  no  boys  my  age  present.  Hence  I  spent  the 

day  with  the  older  boys  who  were  members  of  the  church.  For  several  brief 
periods  I  was  in  the  services.  The  crowd  that  usually  had  what  they  called  a 
“good  time”  was  not  present.  In  the  evening  when  the  lamps  were  lit  mother 

asked  me  to  come  to  the  house  and  get  something  to  eat,  and  told  me  they 

would  soon  have  the  communion.  I  think  I  shall  always  remember  that  scene. 
The  venerable  old  men  with  flowing  beards  and  hair  streaked  with  gray,  in 
the  dim  lamplight,  reminded  me  of  pictures  I  had  seen  in  mother’s  Bible. 
Since  then  I  have  participated  in  communion  services,  some  of  which  were 
very  impressive,  but  never  one  that  surpassed  in  interest  what  I  remember  of 
the  first  one  I  saw  in  that  Iowa  farm  home. 

I  was  twelve  years  old  when  I  saw  the  first  baptismal  service.  This  one 
was  conducted  by  Christian  Warye,  the  Bishop  of  what  is  now  the  East  Union 
Church  near  Kalona,  Iowa.  At  that  time  the  church  was  located  at  the  Bren- 
neman  corner  at  the  cross  road  south  of  what  was  then  known  as  the  “Cap” 
Shaffer  farm.  Father  and  Will  Kreider  went  to  see  this  service  and  took  my 
brother  and  me  along.  When  we  got  to  the  church  the  building  was  filled  to 
capacity  and  many  people  stood  outside.  It  was  summertime — perhaps  July  or 
August.  After  the  preaching  service  was  concluded  the  people  drove  two  miles 
south,  a  mile  west,  then  into  a  timber  for  another  half  mile  or  so  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  River  where  the  service  was  to  be  held.  The  procession  from  the  church 
to  the  river  was  over  a  mile  long.  By  that  time  the  sky  was  overcast  with 
clouds  and  peals  of  thunder  echoed  through  the  woods.  The  beach  along  the 
river  was  packed  with  people  who  were  sheltered  by  the  trees  when  the  rain 
began  to  fall.  After  an  appropriate  service,  consisting  of  singing,  scripture 
reading  and  prayer,  Brother  Warye  stepped  into  the  stream  and  invited  those 
who  wished  to  be  baptized  to  come.  One  after  another  some  twenty-five  ma¬ 
ture  men  and  women  knelt  in  the  river  as  the  old  Bishop  dipped  up  the  water 
with  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  each  applicant  and  baptized  them.  Then 
with  the  trees  dripping  with  rain  and  the  whole  congregation  soaked,  they 
stood  under  the  cloud  covered  sky  while  the  woods  rang  with  the  songs  of  the 
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redeemed.  As  I  think  of  it  now  my  mind  goes  back  to  the  scripture  and  per¬ 
haps  something  of  the  kind  was  what  took  place  when  they  wrote  the  follow¬ 
ing  words: 

The  clouds  poured  out  water,  the  skies  sent  out  a  sound,  thine  arrows  went  abroad. 
The  voice  of  thunder  was  in  the  heavens,  the  lightnings  lightened  the  world,  the  earth 
trembled  and  shook.  Thy  way  was  in  the  sea  and  Thy  paths  in  the  great  waters.  .  .  . 
Thou  leddist  Thy  people  like  a  flock  by  the  hand  of  Aaron  and  Moses. 

Psa.  77:17-20 

Moreover,  brethren,  I  would  not  that  ye  should  be  ignorant,  how  that  all  our  fathers 
were  under  the  cloud  and  all  passed  through  the  sea,  and  all  were  baptized  in  the 
cloud  and  in  the  sea.  I  Cor.  10:1-2 

Among  those  who  received  baptism  that  day  I  recall  with  certainty  John  D. 
Miller  who  later  married  our  cousin,  Jane  Stutzman,  and  Eli  Swartzendruber 
(“Iowa  Joe’s”  Eli).  This  service,  the  first  one  I  ever  saw,  unhurried  and 
glorious  in  its  setting,  stands  out  above  all  others  of  its  kind  in  my  memory. 
Little  did  I  think  that  day  that  twenty-one  years  later  that  same  Bishop  would 
lay  his  hands  on  me  in  an  ordination  service  and  ordain  me  to  become  his 
successor. 

Our  grandfather  Swartzendruber  was  one  of  the  early  Amish  settlers  in 
Johnson  County,  Iowa.  Our  early  years  were  filled  with  stories  of  our  mater¬ 
nal  ancestors.  Mother  often  spoke  of  her  home,  her  childhood,  of  her  mother’s 
death  and  of  their  home  life.  In  her  girlhood  she  learned  every  step  of  the 
art  of  making  cloth  from  the  time  the  wool  left  the  sheep’s  back  until  it  was 
turned  into  garments,  stockings  and  mittens,  which  included  washing  the  wool, 
carding,  spinning,  weaving  and  knitting.  All  of  these  transactions  we  saw  her 
perform  in  our  home  when  we  were  children,  except  that  of  weaving. 

Our  grandfather  was  one  of  the  most  enterprising  men  in  the  community 
and  during  his  lifetime  he  acquired  considerable  land.  During  the  years  be¬ 
fore  he  became  incapacitated  with  rheumatism  he  was  very  active  and  pro¬ 
gressive  in  all  his  affairs.  His  large  barn  was  a  veritable  curiosity  shop  to  us 
children,  and  his  orchard  was  a  wonder.  His  blacksmith  shop  was  a  most  al¬ 
luring  old  building  filled  with  tools  and  equipment  that  were  a  constant  temp¬ 
tation  to  us  youngsters.  Finally  to  our  deep  mortification  it  became  forbidden 
territory — grandchildren  can  become  very  reckless  and  destructive  with  such 
tools  as  the  blacksmith  shop  provided. 

It  is  said  that  when  any  new  machine  or  device  came  on  the  market  Fred¬ 
erick  Swartzendruber  was  the  first  one  to  get  it.  When  the  McCormick 
reaper  came  on  the  market  Grandfather  was  one  of  the  first  ones  to  acquire 
one.  The  same  was  true  of  the  table-rake,  the  Marsh  Harvester,  and  the  self 
binder.  The  grove  and  barn  were  filled  with  these  cast-off  machines  which 
had  been  set  aside  when  new  and  better  ones  came  on  the  market.  The  horse- 
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power  treadmill,  and  portable  steam  engine,  as  well  as  the  early  types  of 
threshing  machinery,  were  also  included  in  his  equipment.  But  when  the 
wind-mill  came  along,  serious  questions  arose  in  the,  church  as  to  the  propriety 
of  using  them,  and  besides,  those  early  ones  were  very  colorfully  and  ornately 
decorated  and  painted.  Benj.  Hostettler  was  one  of  the  first  Amishmen  in  the 
community  to  get  one.  How  well  I  recall  the  old  Eclipse  on  the  slough  well 
and  how  I  envied  “Mona”  and  Dave  when  I  had  to  pump  water  by  hand  for 
stock  while  they  applied  themselves  to  less  irksome  tasks,  or  perhaps  did  noth¬ 
ing.  As  a  result  of  Benj.  Hostettler’s  progressiveness,  his  standing  in  the 
church  stood  in  jeopardy  while  the  question  was  threshed  out  by  the  elders  in 
council  with  the  congregation.  All  this  while,  I  fear,  our  good  patriarch  had 
to  possess  his  soul  with  patience — maybe  impatience.  But  one  day  when  we 
drove  in  the  lane  to  his  house  we  saw  a  windmill  raising  its  head  above  the 
trees  and  when  we  got  there,  sure  enough,  there  astride  the  well  stood  a  fifty- 
foot  tower  supporting  a  Star  windmill  painted  a  pure  white. 

Grandfather  also  had  a  grist  mill  operated  by  a  six  horse,  Springfield  en¬ 
gine-portable.  How  we  children  enjoyed  smelling  the  coal  smoke  and  seeing 
the  engine  in  motion !  There  was  also  a  cider  press  in  the  orchard  where  good 
apples  were  turned  into  cider.  There  was  the  sorghum  cooking  equipment 
which  was  very  much  used  in  those  days  when  cane  juice  was  turned  into  good 
wholesome  molasses — now  called  sorghum.  Perhaps  it  is  well  that  it  should 
be  called  by  a  different  name  now,  because  it  lacks  something  of  the  good 
homemade  quality  of  the  product  of  those  far-gone  days. 

But  grandfather  and  his  sons  not  only  made  use  of  what  they  learned  from 
other  people.  They  had  ideas  of  their  own.  One  fall  word  was  circulated 
throughout  the  community  that  Uncle  Shem  was  cooking  molasses  with  his 
steam  engine.  We  youngsters  knew  that  Uncle  Shem  could  make  a  steam 
engine  do  most  anything  but  we  could  not  see  how  he  could  make  it  cook 
molasses.  When  we  finally  went  over  to  see  this  marvellous  thing  we  discov¬ 
ered  that  it  was  really  true.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  constructing  a  vat  a 
little  deeper  than  the  ordinary  ones  and  laying  pipe  lines  back  and  forth  in  the 
bottom  of  it  which  he  connected  to  the  steam  engine  and  forced  the  steam 
through  it — sure  enough  it  cooked  molasses! 

If  all  the  equipment,  machinery,  etc.,  which  grandfather  had  accumulated 
during  his  lifetime  had  been  kept  and  taken  care  of,  it  would  today  be  a  valu¬ 
able  collection  showing  the  progress  in  the  development  of  farming  equipment 
from  an  early  period.  In  his  barn  were  to  be  found  the  Hail,  the  sickle,  scythe, 
cradle,  and  winnowing  equipment  for  separating  the  grain  from  the  chaff,  the 
wooden  fork  and  rake  as  it  was  used  in  Biblical  times — perhaps  in  Abraham’s 
day.  I  have  wondered  what  happened  to  all  this  material.  No  doubt  when  the 
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farm  passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers  it  was  thrown  into  the  trash  heap  and 
destroyed.  Today  it  would  make  a  valuable  museum  collection  for  the  family. 

Grandfather  Yoder’s  home  was  a  different  place.  He  had  no  aversion  to 
the  use  of  all  things  new  but  was  not  so  hasty  to  get  everything  that  came  on 
the  market.  He  had  no  grove  littered  with  outdated  or  cast  off  machinery. 
They  were  quiet,  thrifty  people  who  enjoyed  their  home  and  each  other.  It 
was  to  their  place  that  all  the  children  and  their  families  were  invited  for 
Christmas  dinners  which  were  unforgettable.  Grandmother  was  one  of  those 
kindly  souls  who  never  thought  of  letting  her  grandchildren  go  home  without 
some  token  of  her  love — cookies  or  handkerchiefs,  etc.  Her  kitchen  was  always 
filled  with  the  aroma  of  cleanliness  and  freshly  baked  bread  and  other  cooking 
things.  In  that  family  was  a  Russian  girl,  Eva  Ratzlaff,  one  of  the  Mennonite 
immigrants  of  1873.  Her  mother  was  dead  and  her  father  brought  his  children 
to  Iowa,  while  the  rest  of  the  immigrants  were  waiting  at  Newton,  Kansas,  to 
get  on  their  land.  A  few  years  later  the  father  returned  to  his  people  but  his 
four  daughters,  Elsie,  Mary,  Eva  and  Anna,  remained  in  Iowa  where  they 
were  given  homes  among  the  Amish  people  and  united  with  the  Amish  church. 
Elsie  married  Pete  Brenneman.  Both  she  and  her  husband  died  of  typhoid 
fever  after  having  been  married  a  short  time.  Mary  was  married  to  Lewis 
Eichorn,  Eva  to  Paul  Dlugosh  and  Anna  to  Fritz  Dickel.  Eva,  who  lived 
with  my  grandparents,  kept  grandmother’s  house  meticulously  clean  and  knew 
how  to  set  careless  grandchildren  in  their  place  when  they  invaded  her  well 
ordered  domain  with  muddy  shoes. 


Steam  Engine 


Threshing  Machine 


In  1886  father  bought  his  first  steam  engine — a  portable  drawn  by  horses. 
Two  years  later,  in  1888,  he  bought  a  traction  engine — a  Springfield  eight 
horse  power — for  $800.  When  one  looks  at  costs  today  he  is  led  to  wonder 
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how  that  much  steel  and  labor  could  ever  be  put  together  for  that  amount  of 
money.  I  distinctly  recall  the  day  when  Father  and  Sam  Render  left  for  Iowa 
City  with  the  water  tank  to  bring  out  the  engine.  They  planned  to  drive  the 
13  or  more  miles  to  town  that  day  and  get  all  ready  to  start  home  early  the 
next  morning.  Then  we  had  a  heavy  rain  and  thunder  storm  in  the  evening 
which  put  the  roads  in  bad  shape.  However,  the  next  day  about  four  o’clock 
we  saw  the  smoke  of  the  engine  when  it  was  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
home;  so  we,  Sam  and  I,  started  off  on  foot  to  meet  them.  That  was  a  great 
day  for  us!  Several  years  later  father  traded  this  engine  on  a  larger  one  of  the 
same  make  and  used  it  for  running  a  saw  mill  during  the  winter  and  threshing 
in  the  summer.  When  I  was  twelve  years  old  he  and  Uncle  Shem  used  both 
his  engine  and  ours  to  run  the  sawmill,  bv  putting  on  an  extension  shaft  and 
an  extra  pulley.  Part  of  the  time  father  took  both  of  us  boys  along  and  each 
one  had  an  engine  to  take  care  of.  This  was  quite  a  promotion  for  us — to  be 
taken  out  of  the  garden  and  potato  patch  and  placed  in  charge  of  an  engine 
was  almost  more  than  we  dared  to  hope  for.  Ry  the  time  I  was  eleven  years 
old  father  let  me  help  him  with  the  engine  and  it  was  a  great  day  for  me  when 
at  the  age  of  twelve  he  turned  the  throttle  and  steering  wheel  over  to  me  and 
told  me  to  go  ahead  with  the  outfit,  while  he  sat  on  the  plaform  and  rested 
when  we  moved  from  place  to  place. 

In  1892  father  and  some  of  his  in-laws — Joe  Gingerich,  Will  Kreider,  Shem 
Swartzendruber  and  others — became  interested  in  seeking  a  new  location. 
Church  affairs  were  not  going  satisfactorily  in  the  old  home  community.  Land 
was  selling  for  $50  per  acre  and  they  thought  it  would  be  well  to  look  else¬ 
where  for  a  place  to  live  with  their  growing  families.  In  the  spring  of  1893 
we  together  with  Shem  Swartzendruber,  Will  Kreider,  Sol  Swartzendruber — 
a  minister — and  Sol  Yoder  and  a  single  man  moved  to  Clarion,  Wright 
County,  Iowa.  This  was  a  beautiful  level  prairie  country  with  much  un¬ 
fenced  and  uncultivated  prairie  land.  The  wide  prairies  stretched  onward  for 
miles.  In  the  spring  the  sky  was  aglow  when  farmers  set  fires  to  the  grass 
lands  to  burn  off  the  dead  grass  and  make  room  for  the  new  growth  of  the 
summer.  Prairie  chickens  and  wild  pigeons,  wild  ducks  and  geese  were  plenti¬ 
ful  and  jack  rabbits  abounded.  Later  in  the  spring  the  prairies  became  a  sea 
of  color  as  the  phlox,  wild  roses  and  other  flowers  began  to  bloom  and  fill  the 
air  with  their  fragrance. 

The  new  settlement  kept  growing  for  several  years  through  the  addition  of 
new  families  that  moved  in  from  other  places.  In  1894  Joe  Gingerich,  John 
Gunden,  Eli  Miller,  Eli  Swartzendruber,  Abe  Swartzendruber,  Dan  Ginger¬ 
ich  and  D.  K.  Yoder  with  their  families  were  added  to  the  colony.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  1895  Sam  Render,  Jacob  Swartzendruber — a  minister — Jonas 
Yoder,  Joel  Swartzendruber  and  John  Fisher  were  added  to  the  settlement. 
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Then  the  growth  by  immigration  came  to  an  end.  What  additions  were  made 
after  that  came  about  through  marriages  and  the  membership  was  increased  by 
the  addition  of  young  people  to  the  church. 

I  was  thirteen  years  old  when  we  moved  to  Clarion  and  remained  there 
until  I  graduated  from  High  School  in  1901 — 8  years.  That  was  one  of  the 
happiest  and  also  one  of  the  gloomiest  periods  of  my  life.  In  1892  the  Cleve¬ 
land  depression  struck  and  the  road  became  lined  with  idle  men.  It  was  also 
the  period  of  drouth  which  hit  the  western  states  hard.  Lines  of  covered 
wagons  came  drifting  east  from  the  plains  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  A  few 
years  earlier  they  had  gone  west  with  their  enthusiasm,  lettered  on  the  side 
of  their  canvas-covered  wagons,  “Kansas  (or  Nebraska)  or  Bust.”  When  they 
returned  there  was  only  one  word  of  their  motto  left — “Busted.”  In  ’94 
father  sold  his  farm  and  after  that  we  lived  on  rented  land.  At  the  height  of 
the  depression  in  ’95  I  took  a  load  of  oats  (50  bushel)  to  Eagle  Grove  and 
sold  it  for  $1.50 — 3^  per  bushel.  In  ’96  we  sold  corn  for  8^  per  bushel. 
Hundreds  of  farmers  lost  their  land  and  moved,  some  of  them  after  dark,  and 
left  what  they  could  not  take  with  them.  Father  had  some  forty  hogs  ready 
for  the  market  when  the  cholera  struck  and  took  practically  the  entire  herd. 
People  burned  corn  for  fuel  and  in  the  morning  the  whole  country  smelled 
like  popcorn.  My  brother  and  I  then  left  home  and  found  places  to  work  for 
our  board,  feeding  cattle  and  doing  such  work  as  there  was  on  the  farm.  This 
was  a  bitter  winter.  My  brother  took  pneumonia  from  which  he  never  recov¬ 
ered.  A  year  later  he  died  of  T.B.  The  farm  held  little  attraction  for  me 
and  it  was  then  that  I  began  to  think  of  other  things  to  give  my  life  to.  I 
attended  school  and  taught  one  spring  term.  I  entered  high  school  at  Clarion 
and  graduated  in  1901,  the  same  year  in  which  I  left  Wright  County.  During 
these  summers  I  worked  on  the  farm  and  in  the  fall  I  hired  out  to  a  threshing 
crew  until  school  started  and  then  went  to  school.  After  graduation  from 
high  school  I  taught  several  years  until  we  moved  to  the  state  of  Washington. 
On  the  23rd  of  September,  1903,  I  was  married  to  Emma  Stutzman,  who  has 
shared  the  ups  and  downs  of  my  life  since  that  happy  day.  Even  though  times 
were  hard,  wages  low  and  the  days  of  labor  long,  we  enjoyed  ourselves  greatly. 

The  year  after  we  were  married  we  moved  to  the  state  of  Washington 
where  we  lived  four  years.  Following  that  we  set  up  our  home  at  Chappell, 
Nebraska,  where  for  the  first  time  I  became  really  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  church.  On  June  4,  1911,  I  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  at  Chappell  by 
Bishop  Joseph  Schlegel.  In  February,  1913,  we  left  Chappell  to  move  to  Iowa 
where  I  was  ordained  as  Bishop  of  the  East  Union  Church  on  September  21, 
1913,  by  Bishop  Christian  Warye.  In  1923  I  was  elected  President  of  Goshen 
College  and  moved  to  Goshen  in  August,  1924,  where  we  have  resided  since. 
Life  for  me  was  not  easy — in  fact  it  was  hard — but  it  was  always  good. 


ELIAS  SWARTZENDRUBER 

200  Elias  Swartzendruber  (2)  1,  DJH  3838,  b  at  Sharon  Center,  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa, 
Nov.  12,  1859,  d  Dec.  26,  1935;  m  at  Sharon  Center,  Iowa  bv  Bish.  Peter  Kinsinger 
Jan.  28,  1883  to  Sarah  Knepp,  EFH  1507,  dau  of  Levi  and  Susan  (Marner)  Knepp,  b 
Jan.  28,  1864  at  Sharon  Center,  Iowa,  d  at  Manson,  Iowa,  May  18,  1939.  Ordained 
deacon  in  the  N.  Sharon  Amish  Mennonite  Church  in  1884;  served  there  until  1894. 
He  served  the  newly  organized  Wright  Co.  Church  as  deacon  until  1910  and  the  Mt. 
Zion  Mennonite  Church  until  1923.  Then  he  moved  to  Manson,  Iowa  where  he  served 
as  deacon  and  assisted  in  the  ministry  until  he  died  in  1935.  Farmer;  bee  keeper.  (1) 
Dora,  201;  (2)  Henry,  208;  (3)  Edwin  E.,  209;  (4)  Mary,  212;  (5)  Ernest,  214; 
(6)  Willie,  b  Jan.  4,  1898,  d  March  8,  1899;  (7)  John  A.,  221;  (8)  Minnie,  222; 
(9)  Martha,  225. 

201  Dora  Swartzendruber  (3)  200,  EFH  1568,  Manson,  Iowa  at  death,  b  at  Kalona, 
Iowa,  April  28,  1885,  d  March  6,  1941;  m  at  Florence,  Iowa,  Jan.  5,  1908  to  Edward  C. 
Pletcher,  s  of  John  and  Rebecca  (Leahman)  Pletcher,  b  Nov.  4,  1885  at  Clarion,  Iowa. 
Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Marjorie  Luella,  202;  (2)  Rose  Evelyn,  b  Jan.  8,  1914,  d 
April  25,  1935;  (3)  Minnie  Louise,  207. 

202  Marjorie  Luella  Pletcher  (4)  201,  EFH  1569,  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa,,  b  at  Florence, 
Iowa,  Nov.  13,  1910;  m  June  7,  1931  at  Manson,  Iowa  to  Orval  Miller,  s  of  Daniel 
and  Magdalena  (Egli)  Miller,  DJH  3481,  b  at  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Dec.  19,  1909,  DBH 
14675.  Dairy  farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Edward  Daniel,  203;  (2)  Nellie  Mae,  204;  (3) 
Durward  Henry,  205;  (4)  Juanita  June,  206. 

203  Edward  Daniel  Miller  (5)  202,  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa.,  b  at  Manson,  Iowa,  Aug. 
14,  1932;  m  May  25,  1953  at  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa.,  to  Louise  Erickson,  dau  of  Clarence 
and  Clara  (Miller)  Erickson,  b  at  Bernridge,  Minn.,  Aug.  10,  1930.  Farmer,  truck 
driver;  Mennonite.  (1)  Miriam  Dawn,  b  July  1,  1954;  (2)  Wanda  Jay,  b  Feb.  7,  1956. 

204  Nelly  Mae  Miller  (5)  202,  Springboro,  Pa.,  b  July  30,  1933  at  Manson,  Iowa; 
m  Aug.  8,  1953  at  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa.,  to  Robert  E.  Steider,  s  of  Harold  and  Helen 
(Oswald)  Steider,  b  at  Shickley,  Neb.,  Dec.  5,  1931.  Shop  worker;  Mennonite.  (1) 
Bonita  Sue,  b  Aug.  22,  1954;  (2)  Luanne  Marie,  b  May  20,  1956. 

205  Durward  Henry  Miller  (5)  202,  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa.,  b  at  Manson,  Iowa,  Sept. 
19,  1934;  m  at  Pigeon,  Mich.,  Dec.  30,  1955  to  Nova  Jean  Wertz,  dau  of  Joe  and 
Orpha  (Stevannus)  Wertz,  b  at  Pigeon,  Mich.,  July  14,  1936.  Mennonite  Church. 
(1)  Margie  Lynn,  b  May  16,  1956. 

206  Juanita  June  Miller  (5)  202,  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa.,  b  June  28,  1936  at  Manson, 
Iowa;  m  by  Bish.  D.  D.  Miller  at  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa.,  Oct.  30,  1955  to  Clair  Marner 
of  Parnell,  Iowa,  s  of  John  and  Lydia  (Yoder)  Marner,  b  Dec.  12,  1931.  Mennonite. 
(1)  Ronald  Claire,  b  May  16,  1956. 

207  Minnie  Louise  Pletcher  (4)  201,  Denver,  Colo.,  1445  Otis  St.,  b  at  Manson, 
Iowa,  Nov.  23,  1925;  m  at  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa.,  Sept.  18,  1945  to  Merle  Francis  Swavey 
Jr.,  s  of  Merle  Francis  Swavey,  b  Feb.  2,  1922.  Dairyman;  Mennonite.  (1)  Merle 
Francis  Jr.,  b  Nov.  17,  1945. 

208  Henry  Swartzendruber  (3)  200,  EFH  1570,  Thor,  Iowa,  b  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Sept. 
19,  1887;  m  at  Clarion,  Iowa  by  Rev.  Lee  E.  Rife,  Jan.  28,  1913,  to  Lela  Breckinridge, 
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dau  of  Robert  W.  and  Hester  (McClure)  Breckinridge,  b  Sept.  12,  1891.  Grain  dealer; 
Elder,  Presbyterian  Church. 

209  Edwin  E.  Swartzendruber  (3)  200,  EFH  1571,  Manson,  Iowa,  b  at  Kalona, 
Iowa,  June  25,  1890;  m  at  Versailles,  Mo.,  May  20,  1916  to  Rose  Ella  Driver,  dau  of 
Frank  and  Barbara  (Logenbill)  Driver,  b  at  Versailles,  Mo.,  Dec.  25,  1895.  Grain 
dealer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Robert  Glen,  210;  (2)  Harold  Leon,  211. 

210  Robert  Glen  Swartzendruber  (4)  209,  Manson,  Iowa,  b  at  Manson,  Iowa,  Oct. 

28,  1919;  m  May  24,  1942  at  Manson,  Iowa  to  Ruth  Molly  Egli,  dau  of  Abner  and 

Kathryn  (Mineheine)  Egli,  b  Nov.  8,  1919.  Manager  grain  elevator;  Mennonite.  (1) 
Kathryn  Rose,  b  Feb.  2,  1943;  (2)  Mary  Ruth,  b  Sept.  1,  1944;  (3)  Robert  Glen  Jr.,  b 
Nov.  17,  1945. 

211  Harold  Leon  Swartzendruber  (4)  209,  Goshen,  Ind.,  b  at  Manson,  Iowa,  Jan.  1, 

1924;  m  May  3,  1937  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  by  Min.  C.  L.  Graber  to  Lucille  Mae  Graber, 

dau.  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Graeber,  b  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Oct.  10,  1925.  Both  B.A. 

Goshen  College.  Secretary  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  Inc.;  Mennonite.  (1)  Janet  Lucille, 
b  April  2,  1949. 

212  Mary  Swartzendruber  (3)  200,  EFH  1572,  La  Junta,  Colo.,  1122  Bell  view  St., 
b  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Nov.  24,  1891  ;  m  Jan.  28,  1912  at  Versailles,  Mo.,  by  Min.  Amos 
Gingerich  to  Orva  H.  Wenger,  s  of  Louis  and  Sarah  (Leahman)  Wenger,  b  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  Mo.,  Feb.  15,  1889.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  By  adoption  (1)  Joyce  Darleen,  213. 

213  Joyce  Darleen  Wenger  (4)  212,  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn.,  b  Aug.  23,  1921,  m  Sept. 
6,  1942  at  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn.,  to  Earl  E.  Johnson,  s  of  George  and  Ida  (Holdeman) 
Johnson,  b  at  Plentywood,  Mont.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  David  Lee,  b  Dec.  20, 
1943;  (2)  Richard  Allen,  b  Dec.  27,  1944;  (3)  William  Darrell,  b  Dec.  13,  1945;  (4) 
Donald  Earl,  b  March  27,  1947;  (5)  Bonita  Faye,  b  June  15,  1948;  (6)  Dennis  Eugene, 
b  Feb.  18,  1950;  (7)  Rebecca  Jo,  b  June  4,  1952;  (8)  Douglas  Erin,  b  June  23,  1953. 

214  Ernest  Swartzendruber  (3)  200,  Palmer,  Iowa,  b  at  Florence,  Wright  Co.,  Iowa, 
March  17,  1895;  m  by  Min.  Amos  Gingerich  at  Versailles,  Mo.,  Dec.  12,  1917  to  Sarah 
E.  Wenger,  dau  of  Louis  and  Sarah  (Leahman)  Wenger,  b  at  Versailles,  Mo.,  Dec.  13, 
1932.  Produce  dealer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Clifford,  215;  (2)  Twila  M.,  216;  (3)  Leanna 
M.,  217;  (4)  Emery  E.,  218;  (5)  Hazel  M.,  219;  (6)  John  H.,  220. 

215  Clifford  W.  Swartzendruber  (4)  214,  Manson,  Iowa,  b  Dec.  6,  1918  at  Versailles, 
Mo.;  m  at  Manson,  Iowa  by  Bish.  J.  D.  Graber,  June  1,  1942,  to  Elna  M.  Ulrich,  dau 
of  Harlev  and  Ada  (Gingerich)  Ulrich,  b  Oct.  26,  1916  at  Manson,  Iowa.  Bookkeeper; 
Mennonite.  (1)  Karen,  b  Sept.  17,  1931. 

216  Twila  M.  Swartzendruber  (4)  214,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  b  at  Palmer,  Iowa, 
Feb.  1,  1921 ;  m  at  Manson,  Iowa  by  Bish.  J.  D.  Graber,  June  20,  1946  to  Dale  C. 
Wenger  of  South  English,  Iowa,  s  of  Clark  and  Mamie  (Cook)  Wenger,  b  July  21, 
1917.  Cattle  dealer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Marilyn  E.,  b  Oct.  21,  1947;  (2)  Rondel  Ernest, 
b  Feb.  27,  1949. 

217  Leanna  M.  Swartzendruber  (4)  214,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  b  at  Palmer,  Iowa, 
March  15,  1923;  m  at  Manson,  Iowa  by  Min.  E.  J.  Birkey,  Sept.  28,  1950  to  Wilber  W. 
Miller,  s  of  Perry  and  Delilah  (Egli)  Miller,  DBII  14686,  b  Jan.  31,  1926  at  Rockwell 
City,  Iowa.  Accountant;  Mennonite. 

218  Emery  E.  Swartzendruber  (4)  214,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  b  Oct.  21,  1925  at  Palmer, 
Iowa;  m  at  Goshen,  Ind.  by  Bish.  S.  C.  Yoder,  to  Josephene  Hope  Lehman,  June  21, 
1952,  dau  of  Joseph  L.  and  Stella  (Sharp)  Lehman,  b  Oct.  14,  1928.  Nurse,  anesthetist; 
Mennonite.  (1)  Daniel  Emery,  b  Oct.  25,  1953  ;  (2)  Carol  Ann,  b  Sept.  8,  1955. 

219  Hazel  M.  Swartzendruber  (4)  214,  Manson,  Iowa,  b  at  Palmer,  Iowa,  May  17, 
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1927;  m  at  Manson,  Iowa  by  Min.  Nick  Stoltzfus,  Nov.  1  5,  1946  to  Elmer  E.  Birky,  s 
of  John  E.  and  Lena  (Oyer)  Birky,  b  Feb.  24,  1946.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Shirley 
Ann,  b  April  30,  1948. 

220  John  H.  Swartzendruber  (4)  214,  Manson,  Iowa,  b  at  Manson,  Iowa,  Sept.  17, 
1931;  m  to  Zuella  Trende,  Aug.  22,  1955,  dau  of  Elmer  and  Josie  (Ellison)  Trende,  b 

I  Jan.  16,  1935.  Produce  business:  Add.  Palmer,  Iowa. 

221  John  A.  Swartzendruber  (3)  200,  Manson,  Iowa  at  death,  b  at  Florence,  Iowa, 
Dec.  10,  1899,  d  Dec.  10,  1928;  m  on  March  3,  1927  to  Maud  Egli,  dau  of  Chris  B. 
and  Emma  (Grimm)  Egli,  b  at  Manson,  Iowa,  Oct  8,  1903.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband  Maud  went  to  school  and  received  her  R.N.  from  the  Mennonite  School  of 
Nursing  at  La  Junta,  Colo.,  and  her  B.A.  from  Goshen  College  in  1940.  She  served  as 
Superintendent  of  Nurses  in  La  Junta  Hospital  for  many  years. 

222  Minnie  E.  Swartzendruber  (3)  200,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  140  W.  Linehart,  EFH 
1574,  b  at  Florence,  Iowa,  March  18,  1902;  m  June  28,  1925  to  Joseph  D.  Graber,  s  of 
Daniel  and  Fanny  (Conrad)  Graber,  b  at  Wayland,  Iowa,  Oct.  18,  1900.  Served  two 
terms  in  the  Mennonite  Mission  in  India,  now  serving  as  secretary  of  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities.  He,  B.A.  Goshen  College;  ordained  bishop  in  Men¬ 
nonite  Church.  (1)  Ronald  D.,  223;  (2)  Eleanor  L.,  224. 

223  Ronald  D.  Graber  (4)  222,  St.  George  (Pribilof  Is.),  Alaska,  b  at  Shantipur, 
India,  May  29,  1930;  m  at  the  Pa.  Mennonite  Church  near  Hesston,  Kans.,  Bish.  Earl 
Buckwalter  and  Bish.  J.  D.  Graber  officiating,  on  Aug.  31,  1952  to  Esther  Rose  Buck- 
waiter,  dau  of  Earl  and  Rose  (Shank)  Buckwalter,  b  at  Hesston,  Kans.,  Oct.  23,  1930. 
He,  M.D.  Northwestern  Medical  College,  Chicago,  1956.  At  present,  in  charge  of  ihe 
hospital  on  St.  George  Island.  Mennonite.  (1)  Jane  Elizabeth,  b  July  30,  1953;  (2) 
Gwen,  b  May  13,  1955;  (3)  and  (4)  Sybil  Rose  and  Ann  Maureen  (twins),  b  July  8, 
1958. 

224  Eleanor  Louise  Graber  (4)  222,  Goshen,  Ind.,  b  Nov.  16,  1935:  m  at  the  Prairie 
St.  Church,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  by  her  father,  Bish.  J.  D.  Graber,  on  June  28,  1958,  to 
Richard  Nase,  s  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Nase,  Souderton,  Pa.  Richard  is  a  student  at 
Goshen  College,  majoring  in  music. 

225  Martha  E.  Swartzendruber  (3)  200,  EFH  1575,  Manson,  Iowa  at  death,  b  at 
Florence,  Iowa,  Feb.  26,  1904,  d  Dec.  6,  1932;  m  Feb.  26,  1929  to  Chris  Stoltfus,  s  of 
Chris  and  Katherine  (Martin)  Stoltzfus,  b  Sept.  11,  1897  at  Wisner,  Neb.  Produce 
dealer;  Mennonite.  He  m  (2)  Elizabeth  Graber,  dau  of  Daniel  and  Fanny  (Conrad) 
Graber  of  Wayland,  Iowa. 


“ The  path  of  the  just  is  as  a  shining  light  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  per¬ 
fect  day  ”  Proverbs  4:18. 
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MY  BIBLE  AND  I 

We’ve  traveled  together,  my  Bible  and  I, 

Through  all  kinds  of  weather,  with  smile  or  with  sigh! 
In  sorrow  or  sunshine,  in  tempest  or  calm! 

Thy  friendship  unchanging,  my  lamp  and  my  psalm. 

We’ve  traveled  together,  my  Bible  and  I, 

IT  hen  life  had  grown  weary,  and  death  e’en  was  nigh! 
But  all  through  the  darkness  of  mist  or  of  wrong, 

I  found  there  a  solace,  a  prayer,  and  a  song. 

So  now  who  shall  part  us,  my  Bible  and  I f 
Shall  “isms”  or  schisms ,  or  “ new  lights”  who  try  f 
Shall  shadow  for  substance,  or  stone  for  good  bread, 
Supplant  thy  sound  wisdom,  give  folly  instead ? 

Ah,  no,  my  dear  Bible,  exponent  of  light! 

Thou  sword  of  the  spirit,  put  error  to  flight! 

And  still  through  life’s  journey,  until  my  last  sigh, 
Jf'e’ll  travel  together,  my  Bible  and  I. 

Author  Unknown 


Thy  word  have  I  hid  in  mine  heart,  that  I  might  not  sin  against  thee. 


REMINISCENCES 

By  E.  E.  Swartz  exdr  uber,  209 

My  father,  Elias  Swartzendruber,  was  horn  on  November  12,  1859  at 
Sharon  Center  near  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  He  was  six  feet  tall  and  weighed  about 
175  pounds.  He  was  square  shouldered  and  his  posture  was  erect.  He  had 
brown  hair  and  blue  eyes.  I  cannot  recall  ever  seeing  him  when  he  was  not 
bald.  He  wore  a  beard  and  sideburns,  hut  no  mustache.  As  a  young  man  his 
beard  was  quite  heavy  and  long,  but  in  later  years  he  kept  it  trimmed  quite 
short. 

My  mother’s  name  was  Sarah  Knepp.  She  was  born  on  her  father,  Levi 
Knepp’s,  farm  near  Sharon  Center  on  January  28,  1864.  Father  and  Mother 
were  married  on  January  28,  1883  by  Bishop  Abner  Yoder.  They  built  their 
home  on  the  original  Frederick  Swartzendruber  land,  on  what  was  later 
known  as  the  John  Knepp  farm.  In  March,  1894,  they  moved  to  Wright 
County,  Iowa,  to  join  what  appeared  to  he  a  new  church  community. 

Father  was  an  energetic  man,  always  interested  in  new  inventions,  espe¬ 
cially  farm  machinery.  If  I  recall  correctly,  he  told  me  his  father  gave  him  a 
threshing  machine,  powered  by  an  eight  horse  “horse  power,”  when  he  was 
twenty-one.  This  was  considered  a  large  capacity  machine.  Father  was  con¬ 
sidered  an  expert  driver  of  the  eight  horses  from  his  platform  in  the  center  of 
the  horse  power.  His  skill  lay  in  his  ability  to  furnish  a  strong,  steady  hum 
from  the  threshing  machine,  and  to  see  that  each  one  of  the  eight  horses  was 
pulling  as  equally  as  possible. 
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Later,  Father  bought  a  steam  engine  which  was  not  self-propelled,  but  was 
mounted  on  wheels  and  moved  about  with  horses.  This  steam  engine  was  the 
first  in  the  Johnson  County,  Iowa,  area;  therefore  Father  was  criticized  by  the 
church  for  being  too  modern.  Later,  in  Wright  County,  Father  also  bought 
the  first  farm  grain  elevator  and  manure  spreader  in  that  community.  It  was 
not  an  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  rebuild  a  machine  in  case  it  proved  to  have 
a  weak  part.  He  always  had  a  shop,  well  supplied  with  the  best  tools  of  the 
day.  He  even  made  some  of  his  own  tools,  such  as  chisels  and  punches.  He 
took  great  pleasure  in  tempering  them  just  right — not  too  hard,  not  too  soft. 
His  work  was  not  always  fancy  but  he  always  made  it  work! 

While  living  in  Wright  County,  he  undertook  to  operate  a  Community 
Creamery  at  the  railway  station  of  Florence,  which  was  located  near  our 
farm.  He  made  a  good  quality  of  butter  that  graded  1-A  and  sold  on  the 
New  York  market  at  a  premium  price.  The  worst  feature  of  his  butter¬ 
making  project,  in  the  mind  of  this  son,  was  the  innumerable  milk  cans  that 
needed  to  be  washed  and  scalded  each  day ! 

Later,  after  the  creamery  burned,  Father  continued  to  make  butter  at  home, 
as  we  always  milked  about  twenty  or  thirty  cows.  For  a  market  he  had  butter 
routes  in  Eagle  Grove  for  the  railroad  employees  and  the  hotels.  He  never 
had  enough  butter  to  supply  the  demand. 

By  the  time  Father  was  fifty  years  old,  he  was  troubled  with  sciatic  rheum¬ 
atism.  Since  many  of  the  Mennonite  families  had  moved  away  from  Wright 
County,  Father  moved  the  family  farther  south  to  Morgan  County,  Missouri. 
He  hoped  that  the  shorter  winters  would  relieve  him  of  his  rheumatism;  how¬ 
ever,  this  proved  unsuccessful.  So  in  the  winter  of  1912  he  spent  some  time  at 
Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.  He  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  hot  baths  during  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

Continued  crop  failures  in  Missouri  finally  forced  the  family  to  move  again. 
This  time,  to  Manson,  Iowa,  in  November  of  1923.  By  this  time  Father  was 
sixty-four  years  old  and  the  family  wanted  him  to  retire.  He  was  still  strong 
and  erect.  His  eyesight  was  good,  but  his  hearing  was  somewhat  impaired  . 

On  his  small  acreage  in  west  Manson,  he  was  not  long  contented  with  the 
family  cow  and  chickens.  So,  since  there  was  no  feed  mill  in  Manson,  he  set 
up  a  grinder  and  mixed  feed  for  his  own  use.  Soon  he  expanded  until  by  1919 
he  had  plenty  of  trade  to  keep  him  busy. 

On  September  30,  1929,  while  driving  a  small  truck  across  a  railroad  track 
— not  seeing  or  hearing  the  approaching  train — he  became  involved  in  a  truck- 
train  wreck.  He  survived  the  accident  with  only  a  broken  hip,  but  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  days  on  crutches  or  a  wheel  chair. 

Father  was  a  very  religious  man.  He  was  ordained  to  the  office  of  deacon 
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in  his  father’s  church  in  1884  and  served  there  for  ten  years  before  moving  to 
Wright  County. 

While  Father  never  told  me  of  any  difficulty  that  he,  personally,  had  with 
the  Old  Order  Church,  he  did  lead  me  to  believe  that  he  was  not  satisfied, 
and  that  the  decision  to  move  to  Wright  County  was  a  compromise  between 
staying  in  the  “old’’  church  or  going  to  the  Werey  Church  (East  Union), 
which  was  considered  quite  liberal.  It  seems  he  considered  the  Old  Order 
Church  too  conservative,  as  indicated  by  his  threshing  machine  experience. 
But  to  leave  the  church  to  which  practically  all  his  relatives  belonged  and  to 
go  to  the  Werey  Church  was  considered  too  drastic  a  step  to  take  at  one  time. 
So  he  chose  to  join  the  Wright  County  group.  Solomon  Swartzendruber, 
originator  of  the  Conservative  Mennonite  Church,  was  to  be  the  minister  in 
charge  of  the  new  church  at  the  time  that  Father  bought  his  farm. 

Father  was  an  honest,  just,  upright  man  and  highly  respected.  He  was  not 
sentimental  in  showing  his  love  and  devotion  for  his  family.  His  methods  of 
•reproof  and  correction  at  times  seemed  almost  harsh  in  their  frankness.  But 
his  motives  and  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  family  and  all  mankind  were 
never  doubted  or  questioned. 

He  died  on  December  26,  1935,  and  his  body  lies  buried  in  Rose  Hill  Ceme¬ 
tery  at  Manson,  Iowa. 


By  Minnie  Swartzendruber  Graber,  222 

Every  family  should  have  one  member  as  the  acknowledged  historian  and 
keeper  of  records.  This  we  have  in  my  brother,  Edwin,  who  fell  heir  to  the 
old  family  desk  with  all  Father’s  notes,  outlines,  essays  and  records. 

I  still  see  the  desk — the  cupboard  above  with  two  shelves  for  books,  promi¬ 
nent  among  them  the  set  of  Matthew  Henry’s  Commentaries,  and  two  shelves 
for  Mother’s  choice  dishes,  the  ones  we  never  used.  These  dishes  were  Moth¬ 
er’s  joy.  She  had  a  love  for  beautiful  things  which  she  expressed  in  dishes, 
making  beautiful  quilts,  and  raising  flowers.  The  lower  part  was  the  desk 
proper,  a  well-proportioned,  sturdy  piece  of  furniture.  I  do  not  recall  what 
was  kept  in  the  large  drawers  below,  but  the  little  drawers  and  pigeon-holes 
inside  were  fascinating  to  us  as  children.  We  were  not  supposed  to  meddle 
with  things  there.  Inside  one  drawer  were  foreign  coins  and  odd  little  things. 
One  division  held  a  few  letters  from  India.  Father,  it  seems,  supported  an 
orphan  in  Dhamtari  and  he  occasionally  received  a  letter  from  the  missionary, 
keeping  him  informed  of  the  boy’s  welfare.  Directly  in  the  middle  of  the  desk 
was  a  strong  box  in  which  were  kept  all  important  correspondence,  deeds, 
business  transactions,  and  the  like. 

It  was  in  this  early  period  of  my  life  that  M.  C.  Lapp  and  his  wife  visited 
the  Wright  County  Church.  While  they  were  with  us,  a  blizzard  arose.  We 
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were  snow-bound!  “Aunty  Lapp,”  as  we  all  called  her  )^ears  later  when  I, 
myself,  was  with  her  in  India,  pieced  a  little  quilt  for  my  doll. 

Our  home  was  always  open  to  the  best  influences  of  the  church.  Ministers 
often  visited  there;  Mother  and  Father  welcomed  and  appreciated  them.  We 
children  were  silent  listeners  to  the  conversation  and  later,  when  sent  to  bed, 
indulged  ourselves  in  the  continued  pleasure  of  company  by  listening,  unseen 
and  unheard,  on  the  stairway.  There  no  doubt  were  church  troubles  in  those 
days,  as  now,  but  I  do  not  recall  that  Father  and  Mother  ever  aired  their 
discontent  or  spoke  irreverently  about  the  church  and  her  leaders  in  our 
presence. 

One  day  in  1928,  as  I  was  walking  down  one  of  Dhamtari’s  principal 
streets,  I  was  startled  to  meet,  very  suddenly,  a  Mohammedan  elder,  Mujaf- 
far  Hussein,  who  looked  very  much  like  my  father.  His  appearance  and  bear¬ 
ing — tall,  thin,  energetic — never  failed  to  arrest  my  attention  during  the  years 
we  lived  in  India. 

I,  too,  recall  Father  as  being  of  a  stern  nature,  although  I  cannot  recall  he 
exerted  a  dictatorship  under  which  we  quailed.  It  was  rather  that  he  required 
obedience.  When  he  spoke,  we  knew  he  meant  it. 

My  sister  Martha  and  I  looked  forward  to  those  times  when  Father  would 
take  us  along  to  town  to  do  the  shopping.  We  went  in  a  spring-wagon  and 
much  of  the  time  while  traveling  was  spent  in  singing.  Father  sang  bass. 
One  of  his  favorite  songs  was,  “When  Peace  Like  a  River  Attendeth  My 
Way.”  This  song  we  would  sing  over  and  over  again.  Another  one  I  espe¬ 
cially  recall  is,  “God  Moves  in  a  Mysterious  Way,  His  Wonders  to  Per¬ 
form.” 

Father  was  deeply  religious.  In  his  later  years  he  developed  in  patience  and 
became  a  much  more  mellowed  Christian.  He  spent  many  hours  studying  his 
Bible.  Matthew  Henry’s  Commentary  was  always  at  hand.  One  of  his  favor¬ 
ite  subjects  and  one  on  which  he  became  quite  vocal  was  that  of  the  millenium. 
He  was  strongly  “amillennial.”  He  wrote  articles  on  the  subject,  some  of 
which  were  printed  in  the  Gospel  Herald.  He  became  quite  exercised  at  one 
time  upon  finding  that  one  of  his  children  had  purchased  a  “Scofield”  Bible. 
His  distress  was  only  partly  allayed  on  being  told  the  notes  were  not  of  any 
consequence  to  the  owner.  He  considered  it  all  as  a  questionable  tampering 
with  divine  truth. 

Mother  was  more  soft  spoken  and  sympathetic  than  Father.  She  did  not 
read  as  much  as  Father,  although  she  did  enjoy  reading.  Besides  the  Bible,  the 
Sunday  School  quarterly  and  the  church  periodicals  she  loved  to  page  through 
the  Montgomery  War  and  Sears,  Roebuck  catalogs.  We  used  to  tease  her 
about  this,  which  she  took  good-naturedly.  One  time  she  began  reading  Silas 
Marner  and  became  so  engrossed,  she  could  hardly  lay  it  aside.  When  sur- 
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prise  was  expressed  at  her  reading  a  novel,  she  had  her  answer  ready.  She 
said,  “I’m  reading  to  see  if  Silas  was  a  relative  of  ours!”  You  see,  Marner 
had  been  her  mother’s  family  name  before  marriage.  Her  humor  was  always 
reserved  and  unexpected,  which  made  it  the  more  pleasant.  She  liked  to  do 
things  to  please  her  children. 

She  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  serve  the  Lord  by  being  interested  in  and 
helping  neighbors,  and  also  by  going  to  Sewing  Circle.  She  was  careful  that 
her  daughters  were  prepared  to  do  the  same.  I  recall  she  once  required 
Martha  and  me  to  practice  making  “fine  stitches”  the  day  before  going  to 
Sewing  Circle  so  that  we  would  pass  Maggie’s  inspection !  I  also  recall  the 
wry  face  she  made  when  coming  home  from  Sewing  and  lifting  the  lid  of 
the  big  black  kettle,  finding  it  practically  filled  with  rabbit  in  its  gravy — 
the  hired  man’s  concoction !  You  would  have  thought  she  was  seeing  a  dozen 
hares,  or  the  cotton  tail  itself !  She  was  a  neat  housekeeper  and  a  good  cook. 
In  later  years,  when  her  children  were  married,  she  took  great  pleasure  in 
making  for  their  return  those  dishes  they  especially  appreciated.  Her  burnt 
sugar  cakes  and  ground-cherry  pies  were  unexcelled,  as  were  her  roasted, 
stuffed  chickens! 

No  lovelier  sight  can  I  conjure  than  that  of  Mother  waiting  in  the  open 
door  of  a  warm  kitchen,  her  cheeks  rosy  and  her  eyes  sparkling,  to  greet  us  as 
we  arrived  home  from  college  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Mother  made  two  remarks  in  later  life  that  I  have  treasured  much.  After 
the  last  one  of  her  children  was  married,  she  said  she  felt  that  that  had  been 
completed  which  meant  most  to  her  in  this  life — her  children  were  married  to 
good  men  and  women  and  they  all  had  Christian  homes. 

The  other  was  something  that  concerned  me,  but  of  which  I  had  known 
nothing.  She  had  been  called  to  Bethel  Hospital,  Newton,  Kansas,  where  I 
lay  stricken  by  tetanus  and  was  not  expected  to  recover.  One  night  as  she  was 
dozing  she  heard  a  voice  say,  “Saved  to  serve.”  After  that  she  had  no  doubt 
of  my  recovery.  It  was  a  great  stimulus  to  her  faith. 

Although  the  move  to  Missouri  from  Iowa  was  a  loss  to  Father  financially, 
looking  back  on  his  life  he  had  no  regrets.  Ours  was  the  last  Mennonite 
family  to  leave  Wright  County  with  its  rich  land  and  attractive  opportunity 
to  lay  up  wealth.  He  told  his  son-in-law  years  later,  as  he  ran  a  level  on  a 
small  tile-laying  job,  “I  have  no  regrets,  because  the  family  was  saved  for  the 
church.” 

I,  personally,  spent  years  of  my  life  away  from  the  family  circle.  But  from 
childhood  memories,  through  letters  and  through  family  reunions,  I  can  hon¬ 
estly  say  ours  was  a  happy  family.  There  were  no  dissensions  among  its  mem¬ 
bers.  We  were  shown  the  way  of  the  Lord  that  we  should  walk  therein.  May 
we,  and  those  who  follow  us,  so  do. 
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226  Sarah  Swartzendruber  (2)  1,  DJH  5223,  Thomas,  Okla.  at  death,  b  at  Sharon 

Center,  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  Dec.  10,  1861,  d  Feb.  27,  1918;  m  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  March 
15,  1885  by  Bish.  Peter  Kinsinger  to  Shem  Schlabach,  DBH  12090,  of  Nappanee,  Ind., 
s  of  John  C.  and  Katie  (Mast)  Schlabach,  DJH  5223,  b  Dec.  31,  1854,  d  at  Hydro, 
Okla.,  May  30,  1923.  Ordained  deacon  at  Thomas,  Okla.,  by  Bish.  T.  T.  Yoder  in 
1903.  Farmer;  Amish  Mennonite.  (1)  Lydia  Ann,  227;  (2)  Barbara,  235;  (3) 

Lorenzo,  239;  (4)  Catherine,  248;  (5)  Elias,  252;  (6)  Matilda,  257;  (7)  Anna  May,  b 
Oct.  25,  1897,  d  of  diphtheria,  March  31,  1903;  (9)  Ezra,  240.  Shem  m  (2)  Hanna 
Grabill  of  Davis  Co.,  Ind.,  in  April  1922.  She  lived  only  34  days  after  their  marriage. 

227  Lydia  Ann  Schlabach  (3)  226,  Route  1,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  at  death,  b  Dec.  20, 
1885  at  Nappanee,  Ind.,  DJH  2385,  d  Aug.  13,  1956,  of  cancer;  m  Feb.  16,  1905  at 
Thomas,  Okla.,  by  Bish.  Jonas  Bontrager  to  Enos  J.  Bontrager,  DJH  2384,  s  of  Isaac 
and  Fanny  (Keim)  Bontrager,  b  at  Middlebury,  Ind.,  June  25,  1882,  d  of  cancer,  Dec. 
18,  1951.  Farmer;  Amish  Mennonite.  (1)  Infant  dau  b  Feb.  18,  1906,  d  Feb.  25,  1906; 
(2)  Clara,  228;  (3)  Sarah  Ann,  231;  (4)  Betsie,  232;  (5)  Infant  dau,  b  and  d  Nov. 
12,  1912;  (6)  Infant  dau,  b  Dec.  3,  1913,  d  Dec.  9,  1913;  (7)  Tobias,  233  ;  (8)  Erie,  b 
Nov.  26,  1923,  d  July  20,  1929  in  an  auto  accident;  (9)  Ezra,  b  and  d  Sept.  21,  1925; 
(10)  Vivian  (foster  dau),  234. 

228  Clara  Bontrager  (4)  206,  Goshen,  Ind.,  b  at  Thomas,  Okla.,  May  15,  1907;  m 
by  Bish.  Samuel  D.  Hostetler,  Feb.  2,  1930  to  Ezra  Schrock,  s  of  Solomon  and  Gertie 
(Miller)  Schrock,  b  Feb.  9,  1907  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  DBH  6928.  Farmer;  C.  Mennonite 
Church.  (1)  Tressie,  229;  (2)  Lester  Tobias,  230;  (3)  Vernon  E.,  b  Nov.  25,  1933, 
d  Oct.  21,  1957;  (4)  Ivan  E.,  230.1;  (5)  Glen  Ezra,  230.2;  (6)  Frederick  E.,  b  May  21, 
1939;  (7)  David  E.,  b  Sept.  11,  1941;  (8)  Calvin  Enos,  b  April  17,  1943;  (9)  Treva 
Eileen,  b  Dec.  24,  1945;  (10)  Galen  E.,  b  Jan.  24,  1948;  (11)  Titus,  b  March  20,  1951. 

229  Tressie  Schrock  (5)  228,  Topeka,  Ind.,  b  Nov.  25,  1930;  m  May  6,  1951  by  Bish. 
Clarence  Yoder  at  Maple  Grove  Church,  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Edwin  Knepp,  s  of  Sam  and 
Mattie  (Bontrager)  Knepp,  b  March  18,  1929  in  Madison  Co.,  Ohio.  Ordained  by 
Bishops  Clarence  A.  Yoder  and  Elmer  G.  Swartzendruber  at  the  Maple  Grove  Con¬ 
servative  Mennonite  Church,  Sept.  2,  1953.  Farmer;  Minister.  (1)  Sharon  Louise,  b 
Oct.  2,  1952;  (2)  Gaylord  Eugene,  b  Jan.  3,  1954;  (3)  Jewel  Darlene,  b  Jan.  9,  1956. 

230  Lester  Tobias  Schrock  (5)  228,  Millersburg,  Ind.,  b  June  2,  1932  at  Goshen, 

Ind.;  m  Dec.  12,  1954  at  the  Town  Line  Church,  Lagrange,  Ind.,  by  Bish.  Clarence 
Yoder  to  Lydia  Louise  Knepp,  dau  of  Sam  and  Mattie  (Bontrager)  Knepp,  b  in  Madi¬ 
son  Co.,  Ohio,  Dec.  8,  1935.  (1)  Kenneth  Lee,  b  Oct.  5,  1956;  (2)  James  Lovon,  b 

Nov.  13.  1957. 

230.1  Ivan  E.  Schrock  (5)  228,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  b  Nov.  10,  1935;  m  April  13,  1957 
to  Ruby  Stutzman,  b  Mar.  23,  1936.  Factory  worker;  C.  Mennonite.  (1)  Joyce  Irene, 
b.  Jan.  14,  1 958. 

230.2  Glen  Ezra  Schrock  (5)  228,  Goshen,  Ind.,  b  Aug.  9,  1937;  m  Sept.  15,  1956  to 
Shirley  Ann  Miller,  b  April  29,  1937.  Factory  worker;  C.  Mennonite.  (1)  Rhonda  Joy, 
b  Aug.  11,  1957. 

231  Sarah  Ann  Bontrager  (4)  227,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Route  1,  b  Jan.  27,  1909  in 
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Custer  Co.,  Okla. ;  rn  Nov.  12,  1944  by  Bish.  S.  D.  Hostetler  at  Middlebury,  Ind.,  to 
Enos  Cross,  s  of  George  and  Fanny  (Eash)  Cross,  b  July  1,  1899  in  Elkhart  Co.,  Ind. 
Farmer;  Amish  Mennonite.  (1)  Joseph,  b  Sept.  20,  1946.  Enos  had  been  married  (1) 
to  Mattie  Yoder,  b  Oct.  7,  1902,  d  Oct.  25,  1943.  7'hey  had  these  children:  (1)  Daniel 
E.,  b  Dec.  27,  1924;  m  Beulah  Gingerich,  b  Aug.  31,  1925;  (2)  George  I.,  b  Oct.  28, 
1926;  m  Verna  Weldy,  b  June  1,  1926;  (3)  Mary,  b  Nov.  7,  1929;  in  Jonas  D.  Schrock, 
b  Dec.  26,  1928;  (4)  Anna  Barbara,  b  June  25,  1932;  m  Irwin  C.  Yoder,  b  June  17, 

1932;  (5)  Fanny  Mae,  b  Aug.  6,  1935;  (6)  Rosa  I.,  b  Aug.  1  1,  1936;  (7)  Vernon  J.,  b 

March  9,  1939;  (8)  Elmer  G.,  b  Jan.  2,  1941  ;  (9)  Leroy,  b  Sept.  20,  1943. 

232  Betsie  Bontrager  (4)  227,  Goshen,  Ind.,  b  at  Thomas,  Okla.,  Apr.  28,  1911  ;  m  at 

Middlebury,  Ind.,  bv  Bish.  S.  D.  Hostetler,  Jan.  31,  1933  to  Perry  Nisley,  s  of  Jonas 
and  Annie  (Miller)  Nisley,  b  July  18,  1919.  Ordained  minister  in  Amish  Mennonite 
Church  by  Bishops  Eli  J.  Bontrager  and  Rudv  D.  Kauffman.  Farmer;  Minister. 
Route  1,  Goshen,  Ind.  (1)  Leroy,  b  Oct.  11,  1936  ;  (2)  Lilian,  b  Apr.  3,  1940;  (3) 

Eldon,  b  Oct.  14,  1941;  (4)  Edna,  b  Sept.  11,  1946;  (5)  Erma,  b  Apr.  19,  1948;  (6) 

Glen,  b  Sept.  7,  1951. 

233  Tobias  E.  Bontrager  (4)  227,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  b  Apr.  13,  1917,  m  at  Topeka, 
Ind.,  by  Bish.  Sam  Eash,  Feb.  16,  1936  to  Erma  Lucretia  Eash,  dau  of  Daniel  and 
Lydia  (Christner)  Eash,  b  July  30,  1915.  Farmer;  C.  Mennonite.  (1)  Merle  Dean,  b 
March  16,  1943;  (2)  Julianna,  b  June  13,  1948;  (3)  Sharon  Arlene,  b  Aug.  28,  1950. 

234  Vivian  Smith  (4)  227,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  b  May  26,  1924;  m  Rudy  Bontrager  at 
Goshen,  Ind.,  April  21,  1946,  s  of  Daniel  K.  and  Katie  (Miller)  Bontrager,  b  at  Hutch¬ 
inson,  Kans.,  Sept.  30,  1920.  Mechanic;  Reformed  Evangelical  Church.  (1)  Donald  T. 
and  (2)  Roger  D.  (twins),  b  Oct.  14,  1943;  (3)  Helen  D.,  b  May  28,  1949. 

235  Barbara  Schlabach  (3)  226,  DBH  3937,  Thomas,  Okla.,  b  at  Nappanee,  Ind., 
May  14,  1887,  d  at  Thomas,  Okla.,  June  8,  1933;  m  at  Thomas,  Okla.,  Dec.  14,  1911  by 
Bish.  T.  T.  Yoder  to  Ira  Nissley,  s  of  Abraham  and  Eliza  (Kauffman)  Nissley,  b  Mar. 
7,  1890  at  Haven,  Kans.  Ordained  minister  by  Bish.  Eli  J.  Bontrager  at  Exeland,  Wis., 
May  9,  1919  and  bishop  at  Thomas,  Okla.,  by  Bish.  T.  T.  Yoder,  May  11,  1930. 
Farmer;  Minister,  Bishop;  Amish  Mennonite.  (1)  Irene,  236;  (2)  Ellen,  b  Sept.  9, 
1915;  (3)  Bertha,  237;  (4)  Elias,  238;  (5)  David,  b  June  8,  1933.  He  m  (2)  Ada 
Hershberger,  dau  of  John  and  Lena  (Miller)  Hershberger,  b  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Aug. 
18,  1892.  She  had  been  married  (1)  to  Noah  J.  Yoder,  s  of  Yost  and  Susan  (Gingerich) 

Yoder,  DBH  2734,  b  Mar.  31,  1889,  d  - .  They  had  these  children:  (1)  Wilma 

Arvilla,  b  Apr.  8,  1914;  m  Henry  Mast;  (2)  Ruth  Vanora,  b  Mar.  4,  1917;  m  Tobias 
Miller;  (3)  Alvin  Christian,  b  March  2,  1920;  m  Barbara  Nissley;  (4)  Simon  Willis, 
b  Mar.  23,  1922;  m  Vina  Helmuth ;  (5)  Susan  Mae,  b  April  6,  1925;  m  Glen  Beachy; 
(6)  Joseph,  b  Feb.  12,  - ,  d  Feb.  19,  1929. 

236  Irene  Nissley  (4)  235,  Kalona,  Iowa,  DBH  3938,  b  at  Thomas,  Okla.,  Apr.  23, 
1914;  m  Dec.  3,  1933  at  Thomas,  Okla.,  by  her  father,  Bish.  Ira  Nissley,  to  Henry 
Bender,  s  of  Emery  and  Sybel  (Yoder)  Bender,  b  May  7,  1911  at  Thomas,  Okla.,  DDB 
835.  Farmer;  Amish  Mennonite  Church.  (1)  Barbara  Ann,  b  Feb.  1,  1936;  (2)  David 
Emery,  b  Oct.  8,  1937;  (3)  Glen  Ira,  b  Aug.  21,  1940;  (4)  Freda,  b  Nov.  12,  1944;  (5) 
Treva,  b  Jan.  24,  1947;  (6)  Mary  Ellen,  b  July  17,  1949. 

237  Bertha  Nissley  (4)  235,  Kalona,  Iowa,  b  at  Exeland,  Wis.,  May  30,  1920;  m 
Jan.  11,  1940  by  her  father,  Bish.  Ira  Nissley,  at  Kalona,  Iowa  to  Edgar  Helmuth,  s 
of  Peter  and  Barbara  (Miller)  Helmuth,  b  Oct.  31,  1917.  Farmer;  Amish  Mennonite. 
(1)  Roger  Eugene,  b  June  10,  1941;  (2)  Barbara  Ellen,  b  Oct.  17,  1942;  (3)  Verna 
Irene,  b  Feb.  9,  1944;  (4)  Frederick  Glen,  b  Jan.  30,  1946;  (5)  Paul  Jacob,  b  Apr.  9, 
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1947;  (6)  Rose  Mary,  b  Aug.  4,  1948;  (7)  Simon  Peter,  b  May  23,  1952;  (8)  Sanford 
Ira,  b  Nov.  19,  1953. 

238  Elias  Nissley  (4)  235,  b  at  Exeland,  Wis.,  Aug.  1,  1924;  m  Dec.  25,  1952  by  his 
father,  Bish.  Ira  Nissley  to  Rosie  Borkholder,  dau  of  Eli  J.  and  Elizabeth  (Borkholder) 
Borkholder,  b  June  9,  1926  at  Nappanee,  Ind.,  DJH  5442,  DBH  6888. 

238  Lorenzo  Schlabach  (3)  226,  DBH  12092,  Farmington,  Del.,  b  at  Nappanee,  Ind., 
March  17,  1890;  m  Oct.  30,  1913  at  Thomas,  Okla.,  by  Bish.  T.  T.  Yoder  to  Polly  A. 
Miller,  dau  of  Ananias  and  Lizzie  (Yoder)  Miller,  b  July  23,  1894  in  Newton  Co., 
Ind.,  DJH  7788.  Farmer;  C.  Mennonite.  (1)  Walter  E.,  240;  (2)  Lloyd  Edwin,  241; 

(3)  Paul  S.,  242;  (4)  Mary  M.,  243;  (5)  Martha  Elizabeth,  244;  (6)  Lorenzo  F.,  245; 
(7)  Elmer  T.,  246;  (8)  Shem  Titus,  247;  (9)  Ezra  Evangel,  b  July  27,  1932;  (10) 
Polvanna  Mae,  b  Nov.  11,  1933. 

240  Walter  E.  Schlabach  (4)  239,  Philippi,  West  Virginia,  b  at  Thomas,  Okla.,  Aug. 
24,  1914;  m  July  28,  1940  by  Bish.  Nevin  Bender  to  Mae  Elmina  Schwiebe,  dau  of 
Albert  H.  and  Mae  (Heath)  Schwiebe,  b  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  April  11,  1922.  Graduate 
E.M.C.  Junior  College,  B.A.  Goshen  College  and  M.D.  Hahnemann  Medical  College. 
Ordained  minister  by  Bish.  Nevin  Bender  and  Paul  Graybill.  Ordained  bishop  for 
Lancaster  Conference  and  the  Eastern  M.  B.  of  Mission  and  Charities  at  Greenwood, 
Del.,  Sept.  4,  1949.  She  R.  N.  Hahnemann  School  of  Nursing,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Med¬ 
ical  missionaries  to  Ethiopia.  He  taking  advanced  work  in  surgery  while  on  furlough. 
(1)  Walter  Ernest,  b  at  Denbigh,  Va.,  May  28,  1941;  (2)  Carolyn  Elizabeth,  b  at 
Windber,  Pa.,  Dec.  19,  1948;  (3)  Rachel  Ellen,  b  in  Ethiopia,  Africa,  Nov.  15,  1950; 

(4)  Lois  Marie,  b  in  Ethiopia,  March  1,  1954. 

241  Lloyd  E.  Schlabach  (4)  239,  Greenwood,  Del.,  b  at  Thomas,  Okla.,  July  14, 
1918;  m  Nov.  18,  1949  by  Min.  George  R.  Brunk  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to  Edna  Elmira 
Zook,  dau  of  Andrew  and  Tillie  (Kauffman)  Zook,  HHH  2027,  b  Oct.  22,  1917,  at 
Volant,  Pa.  Farmer;  C.  Mennonite. 

242  Paul  Sanford  Schlabach  (4)  239,  Alden,  N.  Y.,  b  at  Thomas,  Okla.,  July  14, 
1918;  m  at  Alden,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  8,  1941  bv  Bish.  John  Bontrager  to  Edna  Mae  Erb,  dau 
of  Michael  and  Nancy  (Bast)  Erb,  b  at  Wellesev,  Ont.,  Canada,  Nov.  20,  1916.  Car¬ 
penter  and  builder;  C.  Mennonite.  (1)  Sanford  Eugene,  b  Apr.  13,  1943;  (2)  Myron 
Andrew,  b  Nov.  23,  1947. 

243  Mary  M.  Schlabach  (4)  239,  Farmington,  Del.,  b  at  Thomas,  Okla.,  June  27, 
1920;  m  Nov.  30,  1941  by  Bish.  Nevin  Bender  to  Clayton  Bender,  s  of  Milton  and 
Savilla  (Mast)  Bender,  DDB  823,  b  at  Grantsville,  Maryland,  May  21,  1918.  Farmer; 
C.  Mennonite.  (1)  Faith  Darlene,  b  Oct.  15,  1942;  (2)  Kenneth  Dale,  b  May  30,  1944; 
(3)  Clayton  Richard,  b  July  15,  1945;  (4)  Virginia  Rise,  b  July  15,  1950;  (5)  Mary 
Lou,  b  Apr.  16,  1952. 

244  Martha  E.  Schlabach  (4)  239,  Greenwood,  Del.,  b  at  Thomas,  Okla.,  Sept.  11, 
1922;  m  Aug.  25,  1945  at  Greenwood,  Del.,  by  Bish.  Enos  Hartzler  to  Gerald  Everett 
Tucker,  s  of  Henry  and  Lucy  (Stamen)  Tucker,  b  March  5,  1921  at  Lima,  Ohio. 
Carpenter  and  builder;  C.  Mennonite.  (1)  Harold  Dale,  b.  Dec.  30,  1946;  (2)  Gloria 
Ann,  b  Sept.  5,  1948;  (3)  Loren  Adell,  b  Dec.  30,  1952. 

245  Lorenzo  F.  Schlabach  (4)  239,  Denbigh,  Va.,  b  at  Thomas,  Okla.,  Oct.  11,  1924; 
m  Apr.  3,  1948  at  Mt.  Vernon,  West  Virginia,  by  Min.  Timothy  Showalter  to  Barbara 
Hannah  Hostetler,  dau  of  Joseph  H.  and  Nancy  (Detwiler)  Hostetler,  DJH  7180,  b  in 
Mifflin  Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  6,  1921.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Kathryn  Marie,  b  June  7, 
1949;  (2)  Grace  Elaine,  b  Mav  11,  1950;  (3)  Samuel  Frederick,  b  Dec.  25,  1952. 

246  Elmer  Timothy  Schlabach  (4)  239,  Greenwood,  Del.,  b  Nov.  20,  1925,  at  Thomas, 
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Okla. ;  m  at  Fentress,  Va.,  Aug.  10,  1946,  by  Min.  Clayton  Bergey  to  Mary  Elizabeth 
Tinnefoss,  dau  of  Thomas  J.  and  Mabel  (Keim)  Tinnefoss,  b  Dec.  8,  1924.  Farmer; 
C.  Mennonite.  (1)  Aileen  Ruth,  b  June  18,  1948;  (2)  Nathan  Lee,  b  May  19,  1949; 
(3)  Ruby  Sharon,  b  Apr.  21,  1950. 

247  Shem  Titus  Schlabach  (4)  239,  Gladys,  Virginia,  b  May  3,  1927  at  Thomas, 
Okla.;  m  Oct.  2,  1950  by  Bish.  Nevin  Bender  at  Greenwood,  Del.,  to  Rachel  Louise 
Swartzendruber,  dau  of  Laban  and  Nanna  (Bender)  Swartzendruber,  DDB  859,  b  at 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  July  16,  1931.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Delmar  Titus,  b  May  19, 
1952;  (2)  Louise  Fay,  b  Aug.  11,  1953;  (3)  Walter  Lee,  b  Aug.  28,  1954. 

248  Catherine  Schlabach  (3)  226,  DJH  5223,  Goshen,  Ind.,  713  So.  11th  St.,  b  at 
Nappanee,  Ind.,  Feb.  27,  1892;  m  at  Thomas,  Okla.,  July  29,  1917  by  Bish.  T.  T.  Yoder 
to  Menno  J.  Yoder,  DBH  7034,  s  of  Joseph  and  Catherine  (Miller)  Yoder  of  Weather¬ 
ford,  Okla.,  b  Nov.  8,  1894  at  Mt.  Ayr,  Indiana.  Factory  worker;  Mennonite.  (1) 
Ezra  L.,  249;  (2)  Ida  M.,  b  Jan.  11,  1920;  (3)  Alta  M.,  b  Dec.  22,  1920;  (4)  Sarah 
K.,  b  April  27,  1923;  (5)  Ruth  D.,  250;  (6)  Barbara  E.,  251;  (7)  Margaret  M.,  b 
Oct.  29,  1930. 

249  Ezra  L.  Yoder  (4)  248,  Goshen,  Ind.,  b  at  Thomas,  Okla.,  Aug.  17,  1918;  m 
June  21,  1945  at  Norfolk,  Calif.,  to  Dora  Wiens,  dau  of  David  and  Mary  (Friesen) 
Wiens  of  Norfolk,  Calif,  Bread  truck  driver;  he,  Mennonite;  she,  Mennonite  Brethren. 
(1)  Walter  Leon,  b  June  4,  1946;  (2)  Carol  Ann,  b  Sept.  4,  1947;  (3)  Ranetta  Marie, 
b  June  13,  1949;  (4)  Betty  Jean,  b  Oct.  19,  1950;  (5)  Lois  Elaine,  b  Oct.  10,  1951. 

250  Ruth  Delila  Yoder  (4)  248,  Goshen,  Ind.,  b  at  Thomas,  Okla.,  June  24,  1927; 
m  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  by  Min.  Vernon  Bontrager,  Nov.  23,  1952  to  Marvin  Miller,  s  of 
Joseph  and  Amanda  (Schmucker)  Miller,  DBF!  12436,  b  Apr.  18,  1928  at  Nappanee, 
Ind.  Nurse  aid  in  hospital;  Mennonite.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

251  Barbara  E.  Yoder  (4)  248,  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  b  at  Thomas,  Okla.,  Nov.  1, 
1928;  m  Dec.  31,  1951  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  by  Min.  Russel  Kraybill  to  Marion  Kauffman, 
s  of  Rudy  and  Fanny  (Miller)  Kauffman,  DBH  9609,  b  March  8,  1926.  Clerk  in  imple¬ 
ment  business;  Mennonite.  Ad.  Middlebury,  Ind. 

252  Elias  Schlabach  (3)  226,  DBH  12093,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  b  at  Nappanee,  Ind.,  June 
10,  1893;  m  Aug.  22,  1915  at  Thomas,  Okla.,  by  Bish.  T.  T.  Yoder  to  Minnie  (Lantz) 
Schrock,  DBH  5090,  dau  of  Cornelius  and  Lydia  (Kauffman)  Lantz,  b  Mar.  10,  1895 
at  Nappanee,  Indiana,  d  March  15,  1941.  Mechanic  in  Mennonite  Publishing  House; 
Mennonite.  Minnie  was  a  widow  whose  first  husband  was  Erwin  Schrock,  s  of  Joni 
and  Barbara  (Hostetler)  Schrock,  b  Aug.  8,  1893  and  d  Jan.  30,  1915,  leaving  (1)  dau 
Sylvia,  b  March  5,  1914,  d  Aug.  20,  1940;  (2)  Alva  Joseph.  254;  (3)  David  Glen, 
255;  (4)  Infant  Shem  Cornelius,  b  Nov.  27,  1926,  d  young;  (5)  Clayton  Harold,  256; 
(6)  Mildred  Minnie,  256.1;  (7)  Dorothy  Ellen,  b  Feb.  19,  1937,  d  Feb.  8,  1939.  After 
Minnie  d  he  m  (2)  Beulah  Schrock,  dau  of  Lewis  and  Mary  (Miller)  Schrock,  DJH 
4109,  b  Feb.  12,  1908  at  Gantsville,  Md. ;  (8)  Jav,  b  and  d  Sept.  11,  1945;  (9)  James 
Edward,  b  May  15,  1946,  d  in  an  automobile  accident  Sept.  20,  1946  at  the  age  of  4 
months. 

253  Clara  Mae  Schlabach  (4)  252,  McGaheysville,  Md  ,  b  at  Thomas,  Okla.,  Feb.  6, 
1917;  m  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  Dec.  26,  1941  by  Min.  J.  W.  Oswald  to  David  Yoder,  s  of 
David  S.  and  Savilla  (Bender)  Yoder,  DDB  846,  b  at  Greenwood,  Del.,  Nov.  18,  1919. 
Poultryman;  Mennonite.  (1)  Alva  Arlene,  b  Jan.  19,  1945;  (2)  Donald  E.,  b  May  23, 
1947;  (3)  Kenneth  L.,  b  Dec.  8,  1949;  (4)  Karen  S.,  b  Aug.  14,  1953. 

254  Alva  Joseph  Schlabach  (4)  252,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  b  at  Thomas,  Okla.,  Apr.  7, 
1921  ;  m  Dec.  31,  1948  at  Archbold,  Ohio  by  Min.  Jesse  Short  to  Doris  Cosgrove,  dau 
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of  Jacob  Cosgrove,  b  July  21,  1923.  Salesman;  Mennonite.  (1)  Linda  Darlene,  b 
March  23,  1950;  (2)  Jay  Lynn,  b  March  19,  1954;  (3)  Sandra  Kay,  b  Dec.  18,  1957. 

255  David  D.  Schlabach  (4)  252,  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa.,  Route  1,  b  at  Thomas,  Okla., 
Oct.  9,  1922;  m  at  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa.,  Aug.  30,  1945  by  Bish.  D.  D.  Miller  to  Lois 
Miller,  dau  of  Ira  L.  and  Matilda  Miller  of  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa.,  b  Mar.  3,  1922. 
Truck  driver;  Mennonite.  (1)  D.  Michel,  b  Aug.  9,  1946;  (2)  Joseph  D.,  b  Apr.  29, 
1951. 

256  Clayton  H.  Schlabach  (4)  252,  Meadville,  Pa.,  b  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Nov. 
1,  1927 ;  m  Jan.  9,  1954  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  by  Roy  Decker  to  Mary  Cipero,  dau  of  Louis 
and  Mary  Decker,  b  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  Sept.  23,  1927.  Catholic  Church.  (1)  Judy  Ann, 
b  Sept.  20,  1954;  (2)  Kathleen  Marie,  b  Nov.  10,  1955. 

256.1  Mildred  Minnie  Schlabach  (4)  252,  Syracuse,  Ind.,  b  April  4,  1932;  m  Feb.  11, 
1958  to  Allen  Miller. 

257  Matilda  Schlabach  (3)  226,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Route  1,  DBH  12094,  b  at  Nappanee, 
Ind.,  Dec.  13,  1895;  m  by  Bish.  T.  T.  Yoder  at  Thomas,  Okla.,  Feb.  3,  1918  to  Elmer 
S.  Hochsteler,  DJH  6150,  s  of  Bish.  Samuel  D.  and  Mattie  (Trover)  Hochstetler,  b  at 
Goshen,  Ind.,  May  9,  1895.  Farmer;  Amish  Mennonite  Church.  Foster  children:  (1) 
Paul  E.,  258;  (2)  Harold  E.,  259;  (3)  Dorothy  Mae,  260. 

258  Paul  E.  Hochstetler  (4)  257,  Goshen,  Ind.,  b  March  26,  1923  in  Elkhart  Co., 
Ind.;  m  at  Cotapaxi,  Colo.,  April  3,  1947  to  Dorothy  Falkner,  dau  of  Virgil  Falkner, 
b  March  17,  1927.  Farmer;  he,  Mennonite;  she,  Baptist.  (1)  Virgil  Gene  and  (2) 
Vernon  George  (twins),  b  March  3,  1948;  (3)  Janie  Marie,  b  Oct.  31,  1949;  (4) 
Eddie  Lee,  b  May  11,  1951. 

259  Harold  E.  (Mauk)  Hochstetler  (4)  257,  Milford,  Ind.,  b  Nov.  14,  1925  at  Cum¬ 
berland,  Maryland;  m  Apr.  9,  1949  to  Elizabeth  Hawn,  dau  of  Adrian  and  Mary 
(Grubb)  Hawn.  (1)  Michael,  b  Apr.  29,  1950;  (2)  Leslie,  b  Oct.  29,  1952. 

260  Dorothy  Mae  Hochstetler  (4)  257,  Goshen,  Ind.,  b  Apr.  29,  1931  in  Elkhart  Co., 
Ind.;  m  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Sept.  1,  1949  by  Willis  Ronk  to  Ellis  Martin  Detwiler  Jr.  of 
Goshen,  Ind.,  b  July  1,  1929,  s  of  Ellis  and  Joella  (Boyes)  Detwiler.  He,  Church  of  the 
Brethren;  she,  Mennonite.  (1)  Gorden  Ray,  b  July  15,  1950. 

261  Ezra  Schlabach  (3)  226,  DBH  12095,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Route  4,  b  at  Thomas, 
Okla.,  June  11,  1903;  m  by  her  grandfather,  Bish.  D.  J.  Johns,  on  May  8,  1927  at 
Thomas,  Okla.,  to  Vivian  Johns,  dau  of  Ira  S.  and  Elizabeth  (Richart)  Johns,  b  at 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Jan.  3,  1903.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Ruth  Emma,  b  April  1,  1928; 
(2)  John  Richard,  b  Aug.  7,  1929;  (3)  Dorvin  Daniel,  261.1;  (4)  Theron  Frederick, 
262.2;  (5)  Eudean  Elizabeth,  b  Sept.  23,  1937;  (6)  Dale  Ira,  b  Feb.  2,  1939;  (7) 
Arleta  Cleone,  b  May  1,  1945.  Children  all  b  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  and  all  members  of  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

261.1  Dorvin  D.  Schlabach  (4)  261,  Millersburg,  Ind.,  b  Dec.  15,  at  Goshen,  Ind.; 
m  by  Amos  Wenger  at  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Mennonite  Church,  Fentress,  Va.,  June  8,  1956 
to  Ruth  Wenger,  dau  of  Abram  and  Esther  (Yoder)  Wenger,  b  Nov.  17,  1930  at 
Fentress,  Va.  She  has  a  B.S.  in  Education.  Factory  employee;  Mennonite.  (1)  Esther 
Lynette,  b  Sept.  15,  1957. 

261.2  Theron  Frederick  Schlabach  (4)  261,  Route  4,  Goshen,  Ind.,  b  Dec.  6,  1933  at 
Goshen,  Ind.;  m  by  Galen  Johns  at  the  Benton  Mennonite  Church,  Benton,  Ind.,  Jan.  8, 
1955  to  Sara  Ann  Kauffman,  dau  of  John  F.  and  Mina  (Edehlman)  Kauffman,  b  at 
Pigeon,  Mich.,  May  18,  1936.  Student  and  laborer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Gerald  Wayne,  b 
Nov.  9,  1955. 
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" Our  minutes  are  as  precious  gold,  to  save  or  throw  away. 
They  either  bring  us  joy  untold,  or  sorrow  and  dismay. 

So  give  every  day  his  due,  of  honest  earnest  toil. 

The  harvest  pays  in  measure  true,  as  each  man  tills  his  soil. 
’Tis  he  who  daily  spends  his  time  in  useful  ways, 

Reaps  rich  stores  of  dividends,  in  happy  future  days.” 

Author  Unknown 


“ Dug  from  the  mountain  side,  washed  in  the  glen, 
Servant  am  I,  or  master  of  men; 

Steal  me,  1  curse  you, 

Earn  me,  I  bless  you, 

Grasp  me  and  hoard  me,  a  fiend  shall  possess  you; 
Lie  for  me,  die  for  me,  covet  me,  take  me, 

Angel  or  devil,  I  am  what  you  make  me.” 

Anonymous 


“Take  heed  and  beware  of  covetousness ;  for  a  man's  life  consist eth  not  in  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth.”  Luke  12:15. 


“Life  is  real!  Life  is  earnest! 
And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal; 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest, 
IVas  not  spoken  of  the  soul.” 

Longfellow 


REMINISCENCES 

By  Elias  and  Lorenzo  Schlabach,  218  and  231 

The  family  record  of  our  parents’  family  is  given  in  both  of  the  Hostetler 
books.  Through  DBH  we  can  trace  Father’s  lineage  back  through  the 
Gnageys  and  Stutzmans  to  a  Barbara  Hostetler  who  married  Christian  Stutz- 
man  and  whose  ancestors  came  to  America  in  1727  in  the  ship,  Adventurer. 
DJH  traces  the  lineage  back  through  the  Masts  to  the  same  source. 

Our  grandfather  Schlabach  was  born  in  America  in  1825,  the  same  year 
our  grandfather  Swartzend ruber  was  born  in  Germany.  Both  were  ministers 
in  their  time  in  the  Amish  Mennonite  Church.  It  seems  the  Schlabachs  settled 
in  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania,  as  the  Swartzendrubers  and  Yoders  also 
did.  However,  they  moved  to  Ohio  and  later  to  Marshall  County,  Indiana, 
where  our  father  was  born  on  December  31,  1854. 

Mother  was  born  in  Iowa,  December  10,  1861,  and  our  parents  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  Iowa  on  March  15,  1885.  They  came  to  Indiana  and  started  house¬ 
keeping  on  a  farm  in  the  extreme  northwestern  corner  of  Kosciusko  County. 
We  think  Father  owned  this  farm  before  he  was  married.  It  consisted  of 
\22l/>  acres  and  was  originally  heavily  timbered.  We  also  think  Father 
cleared  most  of  it  and  tile-drained  it.  The  north  boundary  line  was  Elkhart 
County  and  the  west  line  was  Marshall  County.  Here  we  lived,  until  we  sold 
out  to  move  to  Oklahoma. 

Father’s  health  was  failing  and,  on  account  of  the  rigorous  climate,  he  de¬ 
cided  to  go  west.  We  were  nine  and  twelve  years  old  respectively  then.  This 
section  of  Oklahoma  was  quite  new  then,  for  it  had  been  opened  for  settle¬ 
ment  in  about  1889  or  1900.  The  farm  which  Father  bought  for  $3800  lay 
just  two  miles  west  of  the  tract  which  was  locally  known  as  the  Caddo  coun¬ 
try.  It  had  just  been  opened  for  settlement  in  1901.  Here  we  had  to  learn 
farming  all  over  again.  In  Indiana  we  usually  had  quite  ample  rainfall  but 
here  in  Oklahoma  it  was  often  very  scant.  In  Indiana  the  rainfall  was  quite 
well  distributed  throughout  the  growing  season.  In  the  section  of  Oklahoma 
where  we  lived,  the  annual  rainfall  averaged  about  thirty  inches  and  was 
enough  to  raise  fairly  good  crops  if  we  could  hold  and  use  every  bit  of  it.  But 
often  the  water  fell  in  such  torrents  that  much  drained  off  and  was  lost. 
Then,  too,  the  prevailing  winds  from  the  southwest  could  evaporate  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  water  in  a  few  days,  and  the  hot  sun  could  scorch  and  wither 
tender  herbage  with  amazing  rapidity.  The  soil  surface  needed  to  be  broken 
as  soon  as  possible  after  each  rain  to  keep  from  losing  its  benefit. 
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It  seemed  plants  and  even  trees  were  more  fibrous  and  hard  than  in  Indiana. 
When  the  air  was  clean  and  the  sky  clear  it  was  not  unusual  to  he  able  to  see 
objects  ten  miles  distant. 

Soon  soil  and  moisture  conservation  became  the  number  one  topic  of  conver¬ 
sation  among  farmers.  The  country  was  new  and  there  were  no  old  settlers  to 
learn  from. 

In  Indiana  the  farmer  had  to  clear  the  land  of  trees,  stumps  and  stones, 
haul  out  the  barnyard  manure  and  fertilize  the  land  to  make  it  produce  crops. 
H  ere  the  land  seemed  to  be  rich  and  deep.  There  were  rolling  fields  and  fiat 
lands.  The  water  courses  cut  their  way  through  deep  canyons,  and  wind  and 
water  were  to  be  reckoned  with.  Soil  blowing  was  always  a  problem  and 
water  erosion  needed  to  be  guarded  against,  as  well  as  keeping  it  from  running 
away  or  drying  up. 

Violent  winds  were  experienced  by  all  who  have  lived  there  for  some  time. 
This  included  cyclones — as  tornados  were  called  there.  In  the  twenty-nine 
years  we  lived  there,  we  saw  the  devastation  that  a  half  dozen  or  more  had 
wrought,  three  of  which  took  human  lives. 

Farmers  had  to  learn  to  adjust  their  farming  to  weather  conditions  and 
plant  crops  that  can  stand  heat  and  drought;  or  plant  such  as  could  mature 
early  in  the  season  or  grow  after  the  dry,  hot  weather  was  past  in  the  fall  of 
the  year.  Terracing,  contour  farming  and  growing  wheat  has  come  more  in 
vogue  since  our  time  in  Oklahoma. 

God  certainly  did  not  put  all  the  good  things  in  one  place  and  it  is  up  to 
man  to  adapt  himself  to  the  design  of  the  Almighty.  This  we  had  to  learn  in 
Oklahoma  the  hard  way,  by  trial  and  error  in  farming.  Our  experience  in 
farming  may  be  somewhat  allegorical  of  the  Christian  church  in  America,  as 
it  came  out  of  the  “great  tribulation”  in  Europe,  into  a  land  of  liberty  in  the 
New  World. 

Our  people  were  of  the  Amish  branch  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  This 
division  took  place  in  Switzerland  in  1693  and  this  schism  was  quite  new  and 
sharp  when  the  first  Amish  settlers  came  to  America.  Jacob  Amman  was  a 
Mennonite  bishop  and  leader  of  those  who  believed  in  a  more  literal  interpre¬ 
tation,  and  a  more  practical  application  to  daily  life,  of  some  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  teachings  than  some  of  the  Mennonite  brethren  in  Europe  did.  The 
Amman  group  felt  this  was  essential  for  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the 
church.  They  were  called  Amish  Mennonites,  Ammanists  or  Amish. 

We  have  been  asked  to  give  some  description  of  the  work  of  the  deacon  in 
the  Amish  Church  as  we  knew  it  in  our  day.  We  shall  attempt  by  the  grace 
of  God  to  do  this.  It  is  our  desire  to  be  impartial  and  sympathetic,  and  at  the 
same  time  truthful,  in  presenting  a  real  picture,  which  will  help  us,  as  a  family 
of  our  grandfather,  Frederick,  and  our  grandmother,  Sarah,  to  appreciate  our 
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heritage  of  faith  in  God,  and  loVc  for  His  Word.  This,  we  dare  very  humbly 
say,  is  today  manifest  in  their  generations.  (Exodus  20:6  and  Deuteronomy 
7:9,  10) 

It  is  fitting  that  something  should  be  said,  in  a  definite  way,  for  our  Amish 
church  life,  especially  for  those  who  labored  faithfully  to  keep  the  church  as 
pure  as  she  had  come  through  the  “great  tribualtion”  in  Europe  where  she  had 
been  tried  as  gold  is  tried  in  the  fire.  In  Europe  the  ablest  and  most  active 
leaders  of  the  Anabaptist  and  Mennonite  groups  had  been  imprisoned  and 
killed  and  their  Hocks  scattered  without  shepherds.  There,  they  were  forbid¬ 
den  to  assemble  for  worship  or  to  teach  their  doctrine,  and  were  under  various 
other  restrictions.  They  could  not  own  land.  They  could  be  laborers  and 
servants  only.  They  were  not  allowed  to  bury  their  dead  in  church  cemeteries; 
special  taxes  were  levied  against  them ;  and  many  other  limitations  were  placed 
upon  them,  which  made  them  a  separate  and  disorganized  people.  In  America 
it  was  quite  different.  Their  experiences  in  Europe  had  developed  trust  in 
God,  but  could  they  trust  their  leaders  and  work  harmoniously  together  in 
America  ? 

A  Deaccn  in  the  Amish  Church 

Our  parents  came  to  west-central  Oklahoma  with  their  family  on  account 
of  Father’s  health,  in  the  fall  of  1902  when  the  country  was  quite  new.  There 
was  a  small  group  of,  maybe  a  dozen,  Amish  families  there  when  we  came.  A 
minister,  Jacob  Yoder  (father  of  the  crippled  Malinda),  was  there  when  we 
came.  The  congregation  was  growing  rapidly,  because  so  many  people  were 
moving  in,  and  it  was  soon  decided  to  ordain  a  deacon.  The  result  was  that 
Father  was  ordained  to  that  office  in  1903. 

The  Ordination 

In  the  Amish  Church  an  ordination  of  a  minister  or  deacon  usually  takes  place 
at  the  close  of  a  regular  Communion  Service.  The  ministers  in  charge  usually 
withdraw  to  an  adjoining  room  to  receive  the  votes  of  the  congregation  after 
having  admonished  the  congregation  to  pray  earnestly  that  the  Lord  shall 
direct  them  in  their  choice  of  a  man  for  the  place.  The  members  in  the  con¬ 
gregation  pass  out,  one  by  one,  to  the  adjoining  room  and  give  their  votes  to 
those  who  have  charge  of  the  ordination  and  who  keep  the  count  of  the  votes 
cast.  All  members  in  good  standing  are  eligible  to  vote  for  the  one,  whom 
they  feel  the  Lord  is  calling  to  this  place.  Any  brother  who  is  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  church  is  eligible  to  be  voted  for.  After  the  votes  have  been  counted 
by  those  in  charge,  if  the  vote  is  not  unanimous,  preparations  will  be  made  to 
use  the  “lot.”  Those  who  receive  the  required  number  of  votes  are  considered 
for  the  “lot.”  After  they  have  been  consulted  by  the  bishops  in  charge  and 
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accepted  as  candidates  eligible  for  the  office,  plans  are  made  to  cast  the  “lot.” 
This  is  usually  done  the  same  day  the  vote  is  taken. 

After  special  admonitions  to  prayer,  and  after  the  candidates  and  the  con¬ 
gregation  have  been  committed  to  the  Lord  in  consecration  and  prayer,  as 
many  books  as  there  are  candidates  are  chosen,  as  nearly  identical  as  possible, 
and  a  paper  with  suitable  writing  is  placed  in  one.  The  others  are  left  blank. 
These  books  are  placed  on  a  table,  and  are  so  arranged  that  no  one  knows 
which  book  holds  the  charge  for  the  one  chosen.  The  candidates  are  then 
asked  to  each  take  a  book  as  they  may  choose.  After  this  is  done,  the  bishop  in 
charge  opens  the  books,  one  by  one,  until  he  finds  the  one  holding  the  charge. 
This  man,  then,  will  be  ordained  as  the  one  whom  the  Lord  is  calling  at  that 
time. 

The  Duties  of  the  Deacon 

The  duties  of  the  deacon  may  vary  in  various  congregations,  and  we  can 
only  give  them  in  a  general  way  as  we  experienced  them  in  our  home.  Our 
father  was  expected  to  look  after  the  poor  and  needy  in  the  congregation,  and 
to  be  responsible  to  help  adjust  difficulties  that  might  arise  between  members 
of  the  church.  It  was  the  deacon’s  duty  to  assist  in  administering  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  the  church  such  as  Communion  and  the  feetwashing  service.  He  also 
had  a  part  in  the  regular  church  worship  service. 

In  each  Sunday  morning  service,  the  ministry  will  withdraw  to  a  separate 
room  while  the  congregation  sings  several  hymns.  Then  after  the  ministers 
return  one  gives  a  short  message  and  leads  in  prayer  as  the  congregation 
kneels.  After  the  prayer  the  congregation  stands  while  the  deacon  reads  a 
chapter  from  the  New  Testament.  After  this  the  congregation  is  seated  while 
another  minister  brings  the  sermon.  The  deacon  may  also  be  asked  to  give  the 
sermon  in  the  absence  of  another  minister.  However,  this  rarely  happens;  but 
he  is  usually  asked  by  the  one  giving  the  sermon  to  give  his  testimony  to  the 
sermon.  Any  other  ministers  present  are  asked  to  do  this  also. 

The  Amish  congregations  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  had  an  understanding 
that  if  any  of  their  members  had  a  loss  by  fire,  the  members  in  all  the  congre¬ 
gations  would  join  in  restoring  their  loss.  The  loss  would  be  appraised  and  it 
was  estimated  what  each  congregation’s  contribution  should  be.  Then  it  was 
the  deacon’s  duty  to  collect  from  his  congregation.  It  was  to  be  a  free  will 
offering,  but  sometimes  it  was  not  as  free  as  it  might  have  been  because  of 
certain  circumstances.  But  Father  performed  his  duty  faithfully. 

Another  duty  of  the  deason  that  we  should  not  overlook  was  that  of  a 
“steckley  man.”  When  a  couple  had  decided  to  get  married,  the  groom  was  to 
come  to  the  deacon  and  declare  his  intentions,  and  the  deacon  was  to  go  to  the 
bride-to-be  and  interview  her  in  regard  to  the  matter  and  see  if  she  wished  to 
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enter  into  this  bond  with  the  brother  who  sent  him.  If  all  was  satisfactory, 
their  intention  to  be  married  was  announced  at  the  next  public  meeting  of  the 
congregation. 

An  Amish  Wedding 

As  near  as  we  can,  we  want  to  give  a  description  of  an  Amish  wedding  as 
we  experienced  them  in  our  time.  Father  often  went  as  a  “go-between”  be¬ 
tween  the  bride  and  groom  and  the  church.  Where  this  custom  came  from  we 
do  not  know.  The  great  poet,  Longfellow,  uses  it  in  his  beautiful  poem,  “The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.”  In  this  poem  it  was  John  Alden’s  duty  to  act 
as  “steckley-man”  for  Miles  Standish — to  his  embarrassment  and  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  lovely  Priscilla,  until  she  finally  asked  the  unanswerable  question, 
“Why  do  you  not  ask  for  yourself,  John?”  We  may  well  suppose  that  the 
Amish  custom  of  announcing  the  marriage  publicly,  beforehand,  took  the 
place  of  present  day  wedding  announcements  and  had  about  as  much  value. 

After  the  announcement  the  couple  left  the  meeting  before  it  was  dismissed ; 
the  young  man  got  his  horse  and  buggy,  helped  his  bride-to-be  into  the  buggy, 
and  got  away  lest  he  might  have  too  much  unwanted  help  after  dismissal. 

The  wedding  was  nearly  always  the  second  Thursday  after  the  announce¬ 
ment.  Great  preparations  were  made  in  those  ten  days,  and  the  groom,  if  he 
was  a  good  sport,  would  treat  many  of  his  friends  with  such  things  as  they 
liked  most,  often  not  such  things  as  were  the  best  for  them.  The  utmost 
secrecy  was  supposed  to  be  exercised  about  the  wedding  plans,  before  the  wed¬ 
ding  day,  often  to  the  extent  of  telling  untruths  about  it. 

The  favorite  material  for  the  groom’s  wedding  suit  in  our  day  was  a  blue 
serge  with  frock  style  coat,  and  the  bride  usually  also  chose  some  blue  material 
of  a  dark  shade  with  a  white  cape  and  apron.  As  far  as  we  know  the  frock 
coat  for  men  and  the  cape  and  apron  are  compulsory  apparel  throughout  the 
Old  Order  Amish  churches. 

The  bridal  party  consisted  of  the  bride  and  groom  and  two  other  unmarried 
couples.  On  the  wedding  day  the  bridal  party  assembled  early  at  the  place  of 
the  marriage  ceremony,  which  always  was  a  private  home.  The  service  proper 
lasted  about  two  and  a  half  hours.  This  was  quite  an  ordeal  for  the  bridal 
party,  for  they  were  expected  to  sit  at  attention,  perhaps  for  an  hour  before 
the  service  began,  and  after  the  service  they  put  in  most  of  the  day  sitting. 
They  were  always  careful  to  sit  in  the  same  order — the  man  on  the  right  and 
his  partner  to  the  left.  If  there  was  a  brother  of  the  bride  or  the  groom  in  the 
party,  he  always  took  the  lead  when  moving  about  with  the  bridal  party,  the 
man  going  before  when  single  file,  and  with  his  companion  on  the  left  when 
going  in  pairs. 

The  service  started  like  the  regular  church  service  with  singing  by  the  con- 
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gregation.  The  ministry  retired  to  the  separate  room  as  usual  and  the  bride 
and  groom  followed  them  to  the  council  room  for  instruction  regarding  mar¬ 
riage,  its  privileges  and  duties,  and  directions  regarding  the  plans  of  the  day. 

Everything  was  arranged  in  perfect  form  and  order,  so  when  the  bridal 
party  appeared  they  would  know  exactly  where  to  meet  the  bride  and  groom 
as  they  came  out  of  the  council  room  and  took  their  places  on  the  seats  pre¬ 
pared  for  them,  with  the  couples  facing  each  other.  When  the  congregation 
knelt  for  prayer  the  bridal  party  stood,  with  their  backs  to  each  other.  When 
the  bridal  pair  arose  for  the  ceremony,  their  consorts  remained  sitting.  \  hus 
everything  went  in  perfect  order. 

After  a  rather  long  and  sometimes  tedious,  at  least  to  the  bridal  party, 
sermon  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed.  While  the  married  couple 
knelt,  the  congregation  stood  (except  the  waiters  who  remain  seated)  while  a 
prayer  was  read  out  of  a  prayer  book.  A  hymn  was  started  and  the  wedding 
party  arose  and  retired  to  their  buggies  which  were  ready  and  waiting  for 
them,  each  manned  by  a  hostler  appointed  for  the  day.  When  the  three 
couples  were  seated  in  their  respective  vehicles  they  proceeded  to  where  the 
wedding  feast  was  being  prepared.  This  was  usually  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
parents. 

Now  the  merrymaking  began,  and  usually  increased  during  the  afternoon, 
evening  and  sometimes  until  midnight  or  later.  This  used  to  be  considered  the 
“big  time”  by  the  looser  set,  who  saw  to  it  that  there  was  some  liquor  around, 
hidden  away  somewhere.  They  thought  this  was  essential  to  having  a  good 
time.  The  groom  was  usually  armed  with  a  box  of  cigars  and  treated  lavishly. 
Although  some  frowned  upon  such  conduct,  this  was  a  special  occasion  and  so 
there  was  made  some  allowance  for  it. 

The  table  was  prepared  on  two  sides  of  the  room,  cornering  at  right  angles 
in  one  corner,  where  the  bridal  party  were  seated.  The  preachers  were  at  one 
end  of  the  table  and  the  remaining  spaces  were  filled  with  near  relatives. 
Thanks  was  offered  for  the  food  by  one  of  the  ministers  and  the  meal  began. 
There  were  waiters  appointed  who  served,  and  as  some  finished  eating,  the 
soiled  dishes  were  replaced  and  other  guests  took  the  places  of  those  leaving 
until  all  had  eaten.  The  bridal  party  remained  until  all  had  finished. 

The  special  waiters,  who  had  the  honor  of  serving  the  bridal  party  and  the 
hostlers  were  the  last  to  come  to  the  table  and  were  seated  across  from  the 
bridal  party.  When  the  meal  was  finished,  the  mothers  undertook  to  clear  the 
table  and  prepare  for  the  next  meal.  There  usually  was  some  singing  out  of 
the  German  hymn  book  of  suitable  songs. 

Finally  the  young  people  would  retire  to  another  room,  either  the  summer¬ 
house  or  an  upstairs  room,  while  the  next  meal  was  being  prepared.  Here 
there  was  revelry,  often  unbecoming  language,  and  games  in  which  there  was 
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promiscuous  kissing  in  which  the  bride  was  the  center  of  the  humiliation  by 
the  rowdies.  In  these  celebrations  there  was  manifest  some  of  the  things  the 
Apostle  speaks  of  in  I  Peter  4:2-5  and  Ephesians  5:4-6,  for  which  the  wrath 
of  God  comes  upon  the  children  of  disobedience. 

Some  of  our  leaders  were  working  against  such  irregularities.  Our  father 
was  vehemently  opposed  to  the  corruptions  of  the  times.  “Bundling”  was 
much  discussed,  and  even  preachers  defended  the  practice  because  it  was  an 
old  custom.  However,  “bundling”  was  not  tolerated  in  the  Amish  Church  in 
Oklahoma.  Father  was  much  concerned  about  the  corruptions  which  had 
crept  into  the  church  and  were  so  deeply  rooted.  To  break  away  meant  almost 
sure  disunion  and  division  and  was  too  serious  a  thing  to  be  lightly  thought  of. 
Some  of  these  problems  were  what  was  back  of  our  forefathers’  decision  to 
leave  their  good,  well  established  homes  in  the  East  and  take  the  risk  of  pio¬ 
neering  in  the  wilds  of  the  West.  The  writings  of  our  grandfather  and  great¬ 
grandfather  Swartzendruber  reveal  this,  at  least  by  inference. 

Our  father  took  a  position  somewhat  in  advance  of  his  generation.  He  de¬ 
plored  the  lack  of  teaching  in  the  church  and  the  homes  of  his  time,  and  advo¬ 
cated  Sunday  Schools  as  a  help  in  bringing  about  the  desired  end.  Although 
he  was  at  first  grieved  when  his  children  united  with  other  groups  of  Men- 
nonites,  who  appeared  to  him  more  liberal,  yet  he  appreciated  our  efforts  at 
conforming  our  lives  to  godly  standards. 

Mother  died  on  February  27,  1918.  Father  married  again  in  1922,  to 
Hannah  Graybill  of  Davis  County,  Indiana.  She  died  thirty-four  days  later 
and  he  took  her  remains  back  to  Davis  County,  Indiana,  for  burial. 

Father  had  married  in  Indiana,  and  on  his  way  back  to  Oklahoma  he 
stopped  to  visit  his  daughter  Barbara  and  family  in  Wisconsin.  While  there 
his  newly  married  wife  took  sick  with  pneumonia  and  died.  We  children,  who 
were  living  in  the  West,  never  saw  our  stepmother.  Father  came  home  a 
heart-broken  man.  He  once  told  us  how,  when  she  was  sick,  she  mumbled 
something  about  not  getting  well,  and  he  in  desperation  asked  her,  “And 
what  shall  I  do?”  In  answer  to  this,  she  again  mumbled  something  somewhat 
incoherently  about  following  soon.  So  when  Father  took  sick  in  May,  1923, 
he  soon  told  us  that  he  would  not  recover,  and  he  passed  away  four  days  later, 
about  a  year  after  his  wife  had  died. 


VALENTINE  SWARTZENDRUBER 

265  Valentine  Swartzendruber  (2)  1,  DJH  3839,  Hydro,  Okla.,  b  at  Sharon  Center, 
Iowa,  May  14,  1863,  d  near  Hydro,  Okla.,  Aug.  15,  1920;  m  at  Sharon  Center,  Iowa,  by 
Bish.  Peter  Kinsinger,  Oct.  27,  1891  to  Mary  Ann  Rhodes,  DJH  3672,  dau  of  David 
and  Polly  (Miller)  Rhodes,  b  at  Sharon  Center,  Iowa,  Oct.  31,  1870,  d  Jan.  5,  1937. 
Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Nora,  266;  (2)  Alva,  268;  (3)  Ira,  b  Dec.  8,  1896,  d  March 
29,  1901,  buried  at  Centralia,  Mo.;  (4)  Polly,  271;  (5)  Frederick,  274;  (6)  Barbara,  b 
Apr.  17,  1902,  teacher,  State  Teacher’s  Certificate,  Okla.;  (7)  Mattie,  b  Apr.  13,  1904, 
R.N. ;  (8)  Mary  Jane,  b  July  6,  1906,  R.N. ;  (9)  Valentine,  275;  (10)  Jacob,  276;  (11) 
Katie  Anna,  277. 

266  Nora  Swartzendruber  (3)  265,  Hydro,  Okla.,  b  at  Aharon  Center,  Iowa,  Oct.  24, 
1892;  m  March  14,  1920  to  Henry  Eichelberger  at  Hydro,  Okla.,  s  of  Andrew  and 
Annie  (Gingerich)  Eichelberger,  b  at  Rolfe,  Iowa,  Dec.  14,  1896.  Farmer;  Mennonite 
church.  (1)  Cecil  Dale,  267. 

267  Cecil  Dale  Eichelberger  (4)  266,  b  at  Hydro,  Okla.,  Dec.  28,  1927;  m  by  Bish. 
Alva  Swartzendruber,  Apr.  20,  1951,  in  the  home  of  the  bride  in  Weatherford,  Okla., 
to  Thelma  Roberta  Switzer,  dau  of  R.  E.  Switzer  and  Rosie  Marie  (Keifer)  Switzer, 
b  in  Roger  Mills  Co.,  Okla.,  Aug.  28,  1927.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Douglas  Kent, 
b  May  20,  1955;  (2)  Susan  Lynette,  b  March  20,  1957. 

268  Alva  Swartzendruber  (3)  265,  Hydro,  Okla.,  b  at  Sharon  Center,  Iowa,  Apr.  1, 
1894;  m  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  by  Bish.  S.  C.  Yoder,  Dec.  25,  1916  to  Mattie  Bender,  dau  of 
Gideon  C.  and  Lena  (Moyer)  Bender,  b  at  Hartford,  Kans.,  March  2,  1896.  Ordained 
minister  in  the  Pleasant  View  Congregation  near  Hydro,  Okla.,  by  Bish.  I.  G.  Hartzler 
in  1919,  and  bishop  in  1922.  Farmer,  minister;  Mennonite  Church.  (1)  Glen  G.,  269; 
(2)  Lela  Fern,  b  Jan.  22,  1924,  d  Mar.  4,  1924;  (3)  Ada  Mae,  277. 

269  Glen  G.  Swartzendruber  (4)  268,  Hydro,  Okla.,  b  at  Hydro,  Okla.,  Feb.  7, 
1919;  m  at  Hydro,  Okla.,  by  Bish.  Alva  Swartzendruber,  Oct.  22,  1944  to  Mabel  Miller, 
dau  of  Newton  B.  and  Ida  (Nisslev)  Miller,  b  Nov.  27,  1913  at  Hydro,  Okla.  (1) 
Shirley  Jean,  b  July  30,  1948;  (2)  Marlene  Kay,  b  Oct.  29,  1951;  (3)  Sheryl  Ann,  b 
Aug.  29,  1953. 

270  Ada  Mae  Swartzendruber  (4)  268,  Wellman,  Iowa,  b  Oct.  27,  1926  at  Hydro, 
Okla.;  m  by  Bish.  Alva  Swartzendruber,  May  4,  1949,  at  Hydro,  Okla.,  to  Delmar 
Yoder,  s  of  Kores  and  Sadie  (King)  Yoder  of  Wellman,  Iowa,  b  Nov.  13,  1927  at 
Parnell,  Iowa.  L.  P.  Gas  dealer;  Mennonite  Church.  (1)  Roberta  Ann,  b  Sept.  27, 
1951;  (2)  Suzanne,  b  June  9,  1953;  (3)  Karla  Sue,  b  Aug.  26,  1954;  (4)  Kevin,  b 
Aug.  22,  1956. 

271  Polly  Swartzendruber  (3)  265,  Newton,  Kans.,  b  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Apr.  2,  1898; 
m  March  18,  1923  by  Bish.  Alva  Swartzendruber  at  Hydro,  Okla.,  to  Joe  Detweiler,  s 
of  Valentine  and  Katie  (Slagel)  Detweiler,  b  June  4,  1898  at  Thomas,  Okla.  Grain 
elevator  operator  and  farmer;  Mennonite  Church.'  (1)  Jason  James,  272;  (2)  Barbara 
Ellen,  273;  (3)  Lola  Faye,  b  Apr.  7,  1931  ;  (4)  Jarrold  Joseph,  b  Feb.  15,  1939. 

272  Jason  James  Detweiler  (4)  271,  Elida,  Ohio,  b  at  Thomas,  Okla.,  May  10,  1926; 
m  at  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  by  Bish.  S.  C.  Yoder  to  Phyllis  Barkey,  dau  of  Walter  and 
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Alma  (Fink)  Barkey  of  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  b  Aug.  3,  1926.  Ordained  minister,  Nov.  8, 
1953.  (1)  Jay  Douglas,  b  Oct.  18,  1954;  (2)  Rodney  Dee,  b  Apr.  29,  1957. 

273  Barbara  Ellen  Detweiler  (4)  271,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  b  at  Thomas,  Okla.,  Oct.  2, 
1928;  m  June  30,  1955  by  the  brother  of  the  bride,  J.  James  Detweiler,  at  Newton, 
Kans.,  to  Jan  Gleysteen,  s  of  Jan  and  Jessie  (Nowee)  Gleysteen,  b  July  16,  1931,  at 
Amsterdam,  Holland.  He,  illustrator,  and  both  teachers;  Mennonite  Church.  Barbara, 
B.A.,  Goshen  College,  1953;  Jan,  Amsterdam  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts. 

274  Frederick  R.  Swartzendruber  (3)  265,  1020-48  S.  Terrace,  Kansas  City,  Kans., 
b  in  Audrain  Co.,  Mo.,  Feb.  1,  1900;  m  Dec.  19,  1937  to  Sarah  Slabaugh,  dau  of  Moses 
and  Lydia  J.  (Miller)  Slabaugh,  EFH  2314,  b  Jan.  7,  1904.  Cabinet-maker,  Christian 
worker;  Mennonite.  (1)  Ruth  Ann,  b  Nov.  9,  1939;  (2)  Robert  Frederick,  b  Sept.  21, 
1942. 

275  Valentine  Swartzendruber  (3)  265,  Limon,  Colo.,  b  near  Hydro,  Okla.,  July  14, 
1909;  m  by  Bish.  Alva  Swartzendruber  at  Hydro,  Okla.,  Feb.  14,  1937  to  Eunice 
Carrier,  dau  of  James  E.  and  Bessie  (Bahney)  Carrier,  b  Dec.  15,  1913  at  Thomas, 
Okla.  Ordained  minister  at  Limon  Mennonite  church  by  Bishop  P.  A.  Friesen,  Oct.  28, 
1949.  Farmer  and  minister;  Mennonite  Church.  (1)  Kav  Stanley,  b  Dec.  31,  1939  ; 
(2)  Gary  Valdeen,  b  June  6,  1942;  (3)  Omar  Gayle,  b  Feb.  24,  1944. 

276  Jacob  Swartzendruber  (3)  265,  Hydro,  Okla.,  b  at  Hydro,  Okla.,  Dec.  22,  1912; 
m  at  Hesston,  Kans.,  by  Min.  Jesse  Kauffman,  June  30,  1952  to  Gladys  Winn,  b  Apr. 
2,  1920.  Farmer;  Mennonite  Church.  (1)  Sandra  Hope,  b  Aug.  5,  1956. 

277  Katie  Anna  Swartzendruber  (3)  265,  Adair,  Okla.,  b  at  Hydro,  Okla.,  Oct.  3, 
1916;  m  Aug.  20,  1939,  by  Bish.  Alva  Swartzendruber  at  Hydro,  Okla.,  to  Richard  D. 
Birky,  s  of  John  Birky,  b  Nov.  21,  1913.  Ordained  minister  at  Adair,  Okla.,  by  Bish. 
Alva  Swartzendruber  in  1942,  and  bishop  at  Cheraw,  Colo.,  in  1949  by  Bish.  Allan  Erb. 
Minister  and  mechanic;  Mennonite.  (1)  Janice  May,  b  June  2,  1940,  and  (2)  Joyce 
June,  b  and  d  June  2,  1940  (twins)  ;  (3)  Richard  Dwight,  b  Jan.  19,  1942;  (4)  Judith 
Elaine,  b  March  17,  1945;  (5)  Gloria  Annette,  b  Nov.  2,  1948. 


“Come  unto  tne,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take 
my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me;  for  I  am  meek  and  lovjly  of  heart;  and  ye  shall 
find  rest  for  your  souls.”  Jesus. 


“The  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death.”  Romans  8:2. 


“Stand  fast  therefore  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free,  and  be  not 
entangled  again  in  the  yoke  of  bondage”  Galatians  5:1. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  NORA  AND  ALVA 

Bv  Nora  Fichelrercer,  266 

The  Geneaology  gives  the  records  of  our  parents  and  grandparents  and  their 
connections  with  the  Swartzendruber  relationships.  But  it  gives  very  little  of 
their  life  as  a  family,  which  we  are  asked  to  give  here. 

Our  mother  was  Mary  Ann  Rhodes,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Polly  (Miller) 
Rhodes.  About  all  we  know  of  Mother’s  family  is  given  in  D.J.H.  3672. 
Father  and  Mother  were  both  born  in  Sharon  Township,  in  Johnson  County, 
Iowa.  Their  homes  were  less  than  a  mile  apart.  Father  was  horn  during  the 
early  years  of  the  Civil  War  and  Mother  soon  after  it  was  over,  so  they  grew 
up  during  very  hard  times. 

Just  when  the  Rhodes  family  came  to  America  we  do  not  know.  But  we 
have  records  of  the  Millers  having  been  here  a  long  time  before  the  Swartzen- 
drubers  came.  When  we  were  children  we  did  not  know  that  our  grandpar¬ 
ents  were  related.  But  D.J.H.  gives  the  family  of  Abraham  Miller  and  his 
wife,  Annali  (Hostetler)  Miller  as  No.  3062.  Among  the  children  of  this 
family  there  was  one,  Catherine,  who  married  Christian  \  oder.  \  hey  were 
the  grandparents  of  our  father.  Another  of  Abraham  Miller’s  children  was 
Daniel,  who  was  Mother’s  grandfather. 

Father  used  to  like  to  tell  us  children  of  the  time  when  Mother  was  a  baby, 
and  his  folks  went  to  see  the  new  baby,  Mary  Ann,  and  took  him,  Valentine, 
along.  While  they  were  there  her  “Rhodes  aunts”  also  came.  Valentine  tried 
to  hide  behind  the  rocking-chair  until  one  of  the  aunts  spied  him  and  talked  to 
him.  His  bashfulness  must  have  been  overcome  in  the  following  twenty-one 
years,  however,  for  then  this  Mary  Ann  Rhodes  became  Mrs.  Valentine 
Swartzendruber. 

These  great-great  grandparents  must  have  settled  in  Berks  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  when  they  came  to  America,  for  the  names,  Yoder  and  Miller,  are 
found  among  the  names  of  those  who  were  charter  members  of  the  first  Amish 
settlement  and  organized  church  in  upper  Berks  County.  Annali  Hostetler 
was  the  daughter  of  John  Hostetler.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Jacob  Hostetler 
(family  No.  1)  whose  descendants  are  recorded  in  D.J.H.  John  is  the  mar¬ 
ried  son  of  the  family  of  whom  some  were  killed,  and  others  taken  captive,  by 
the  Indians,  as  described  in  the  Hostetler  Book. 

The  Yoders,  Father’s  maternal  grandfather’s  folks,  moved  to  Somerset 
County,  Pennsylvania  in  1776.  We  may  well  assume  that  the  Millers  and 
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Hostetlers  also  left  Berks  County  and  moved  west  soon  after,  if  not  during, 
the  “bloody  years” — from  1756  to  1766.  During  these  years,  the  Indians,  in¬ 
cited  by  the  French,  were  very  dangerous  and  murdered  many  families. 

We  find  that  the  above-mentioned  Abraham  Miller  served  as  a  minister  in 
the  Glades  Amish  congregation  in  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania  at  the  same 
time  that  Christian  Yoder  served  in  the  same  congregation  as  Bishop.  We  are 
told,  too,  in  these  records  that  our  great-grandfather  arrived  at  the  hospitable 
home  of  Deacon  Daniel  Miller  near  Shanksville,  Pennsylvania.  This  was  the 
climax  of  the  long  and  tedious  voyage  and  overland  trip  of  the  Swartzen- 
drubers  from  Waldeck,  Germany,  to  Pennsylvania  in  America. 

If  this  Daniel  Miller  was  our  mother’s  grandfather — and  this  Jacob  Swartz- 
end ruber  was  our  father’s  grandfather — as  the  histroical  records  indicate,  then 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  friendship  which  lasted  for  generations  should  again 
be  joined  in  a  happy  home. 

Our  parents  were  married  on  October  21,  1891.  They  began  housekeeping 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  Grandfather  Swartzendruber’s  home  in 
Sharon  Township.  The  house  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  lane  that  goes  west 
to  the  public  road.  There,  I  am  told,  I  was  born. 

Father  had  been  a  carpenter  when  single,  and  sometimes  worked  at  the 
trade  when  he  could  find  time  after  he  was  married.  His  father  was  crippled 
with  rheumatism,  and  for  some  years  one  of  the  married  children  had  lived 
with  him  on  the  farm — first,  Elias,  then  Delila,  and  later,  Shem.  It  was  a 
large  farm  and  there  was  much  work  there  with  stock  and  machinery.  Uncle 
Shems  had  lived  there  since  they  were  married  in  1887  until  they  moved  to 
Wright  County  in  1893.  Cousin  Salina  says  in  her  “Reminiscences”  that  we 
took  over  when  they  went  to  Wright  County. 

Grandfather  had  gradually  grown  worse,  so  he  needed  much  care.  His 
body,  limbs,  feet  and  hands  were  now  so  bent  and  deformed  that  he  was  a 
bed-ridden  invalid,  suffering  much.  He  needed  to  be  handled  with  the  greatest 
care  for  every  movement  was  very  painful.  He  seemed  to  think  no  one  could 
handle  him  like  Father  could.  Father  had  done  it  so  much,  and  was  strong 
and  tall!  We  always  thought  his  experience  in  caring  for  his  invalid  father 
helped  him  in  taking  care  of  us.  When  someone,  who  was  sick,  needed  help, 
he  seemed  to  know’  what  to  do  to  help — to  sponge  us  when  wre  had  fever,  or 
help  us  in  other  ways  w  hen  w7e  needed  care. 

Father  wras  the  last  one  of  the  family  to  marry.  There  wras  no  one  of  the 
family,  then,  w’ho  could  help  much  for  all  had  families  of  their  own.  So  we 
always  had  to  have  hired  help.  I  remember  Mother’s  aunt,  Lena  Rhodes, 
helped  us  much — and  also  her  cousin,  Delila  Miller.  There  were  hired  men, 
too.  There  w7ere  as  many  as  eighteen  cowts  on  the  farm.  The  milking  w7as 
done  by  hand.  The  cream  wTas  made  into  butter  and  taken  to  Iow7a  City. 
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Father  was  a  real  “Swartzendruber”  to  provide  and  use  everything  he  could 
to  save  hand  labor.  We  had  a  large  Newfoundland  dog  to  turn  the  cream 
separator  with  a  tread  power  and  the  churning  was  also  done  with  the  tread 
power.  There  was  a  stone  grist  mill,  a  sawmill,  a  cane  mill  to  press  the  cane, 
a  threshing  machine,  powered  with  horse  power  at  first  and  later  with  a  steam 
engine,  and  a  grain  binder.  There  was  also  equipment  to  evaporate  the  cane 
juice  to  make  sorghum  and  a  copper  kettle  to  cook  the  sap  from  the  maple 
trees  to  make  maple  syrup. 


Tread  Power 


Cane  Mill 


Our  parents  worked  hard  and  taught  us  children  to  work.  In  those  early 
times,  when  times  were  hard  and  money  was  scarce,  Mother  made  about  all 
our  clothes,  including  Father’s.  Alva  remembers  a  time  when  Mother  was 
sewing  when  he  went  to  bed  and  sewing  when  he  got  up.  He  asked  her  if  she 
had  sewed  all  night.  He  never  did  find  out! 

Our  parents  never  talked  much  about  those  early  times.  We  are  told  there 
was  a  stepmother  who  had  come  into  the  home  in  1871.  She  was  taken  away 
in  death  in  1873  and  Grandfather  was  left  again  without  a  house-mother. 
Father’s  mother  had  died  in  1867  when  L  ncle  Shem  was  not  quite  two  years 
old,  Father — four,  and  Aunt  Sarah,  six.  They  had  a  stepmother  only  two 
years.  The  three  older  ones  of  the  family — Barbara,  Jacob  and  Catharina — 
had  married  and  gone  to  homes  of  their  own  before  the  stepmother  died. 
Delila  married  in  1878;  Annie,  in  1879;  and  Elias  in  1883. 

Grandfather  married  again  in  1883.  Father  then  had  only  one  sister  and 
one  brother  left  at  home  with  him  besides  his  parents.  Sarah  married  in  1885 
and  Shem  in  1887.  This  left  Father  alone  with  his  parents. 

It  must  have  been  about  this  time  (in  the  middle  eighties)  that  a  “grandpa 
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house”  was  built  and  Grandpa  moved  out  of  the  big  house,  and  the  uncles 
took  over.  We  do  not  remember  anything  of  the  time  when  Grandfather  lived 
nearby  while  we  lived  there.  I  think  I  just  faintly  remember  that  Father  car¬ 
ried  me  at  the  time  of  the  funeral,  when  Grandfather  died.  He  died  July  5, 
1895,  and  I  was  born  October  24,  1892,  so  I  was  not  quite  three  years  old 
when  Grandfather  died.  We  lived  there  until  we  moved  to  Audrain  County, 
Missouri  in-  1898.  I  think  the  farm  was  sold  to  Jake  Marners  then.  They 
moved  in  before  we  left,  because  Polly  was  not  old  enough  to  move  so  far  for 
several  weeks. 

In  Missouri  we  lived  far  from  town — from  eleven  to  thirteen  miles  to 
“right”  towns.  There  was  a  little  store  and  Post  Office  nearer  home  where 
we  got  our  mail.  At  first  there  was  an  aged  doctor  there,  but  he  soon  died 
and  we  got  along  mostly  without  a  doctor.  Here  farming  was  not  as  good  as 
it  had  been  in  Iowa  for  the  soil  was  underlaid  with  hardpan.  When  it  rained 
it  easily  became  too  wet  and  after  a  rain  it  soon  became  too  dry.  Father  some¬ 
times  worked  at  the  carpenter  trade  and  we  got  along  well  enough.  While 
there,  we  built  a  good  frame  barn.  When  the  men  were  building  it,  Freddie 
was  playing  out  there  with  an  ax.  In  trying  to  chop  a  stick  he  was  holding 
with  his  foot,  he  chopped  off  his  middle  toe.  It  was  just  hanging  by  the  skin. 
Father  finished  cutting  it  off  and  wrapped  it  up.  It  healed  up  nicely,  but  he  is 
without  the  toe. 

In  March,  1901,  Ira,  then  four  years  old,  got  sick.  It  seemed  he  was  not 
getting  well,  so  Father  went  to  see  a  doctor.  The  doctor  thought  he  had 
laryngitis  and  gave  Father  medicine  for  him.  When  Father  came  home  he 
seemed  better  and  was  playing  a  little.  But  while  we  were  eating  supper  he 
left  the  table  and  went  to  bed.  The  next  day,  March  29,  1901,  he  passed 
away  with  membranous  croup.  This  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten  shock  to  all 
of  us  old  enough  to  remember  it. 

In  the  summer  of  1904,  Father  went  to  Oklahoma  to  visit  his  sister,  Sarah. 
When  he  came  home  he  had  two  forty-pound  watermelons  in  a  sack.  He  told 
stories  of  the  fine,  level  farms  of  virgin  prairie,  and  of  the  things  that  grew 
there,  including  watermelons  and  peanuts. 

It  was  not  long  until  Father  sold  our  Missouri  home  and  bought  a  160 
acre  farm  in  Oklahoma  for  $3800.  This  purchase  appealed  to  us.  Especially 
the  watermelons  and  the  peanuts  appealed  to  ten-year-old  Alva.  In  the  spring 
of  1905  we  moved  to  Oklahoma.  Mother  and  we  six  children  came  on  the 
passenger  train  and  were  taken  out  to  Uncle  Shem  Schlabach’s  home.  We 
stayed  there  until  Father  came  with  the  immigrant  car  to  Hydro  and  got 
things  out  to  our  new  home  so  we  could  move  in.  There  was  a  12x14  foot 
building  we  called  a  house.  There  was  no  ceiling  or  inside  finishing  over  the 
2x4  joists  overhead  and  the  studding.  There  was  building  paper  and  siding 
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on  the  outside  and  a  roof  overhead.  Eathcr  laid  boards  on  the  joists  overhead 
and  put  our  beds  up  there.  We  had  a  ladder  to  climb  up  and  down  on  when 
we  went  upstairs. 

The  barn  was  a  20x20  foot  frame  barn.  There  was  a  cave  and  some  pasture 
fence.  Most  of  the  land  was  level  virgin  prairie  of  rich  soil.  We  soon  made  a 
half-dugout,  14x28  feet  with  roof.  We  lived  and  slept  in  there  and  used  the 
little  house  for  a  kitchen.  This  sufficed  until  1908  when  we  built  a  house 
28x32  feet  with  two  stories  above  the  basement.  This  house  is  still  standing 
(1957).  Other  buildings  were  added  as  needs  arose  and  money  became  avail¬ 
able. 

We  all  worked  hard,  especially  father  and  Mother,  to  support  the  family 
and  make  a  comfortable  home  and  farm  out  of  the  raw  prairie.  Many  a  weary 
day  we  spent  breaking  the  sod.  We  were  not  often  sick  and  ours  was  a  happy 
home.  The  Lord,  in  Whom  our  parents  trusted,  blessed  us  materially  with 
crops,  as  well  as  spiritually  with  soul  food.  We  always  had  family  worship 
as  far  back  as  we  can  remember.  Father  would  read  a  chapter  from  the  Bible 
and  we  would  kneel  in  prayer  daily,  after  breakfast,  before  we  started  our 

t 

day  of  work.  Father  loved  to  sing  with  us  children,  in  the  same  way  he  said 
they  often  sang  when  he  was  at  home  with  his  brothers  and  sisters.  We  chil¬ 
dren  sometimes  thought  Father  was  too  stern  and  definite  in  his  commands, 
but  as  we  look  back  now,  we  are  glad  for  his  training.  We  knew  he  was 
always  glad  for  us  to  have  a  good  time  with  other  young  people  and  to  enjoy 
ourselves  in  the  right  way. 

In  1906  Uncle  Shem  brought  his  steam  thresher  outfit  to  Oklahoma  to 
thresh  grain.  There  was  a  good  crop.  Father  had  engaged  plenty  of  threshing. 
One  day  when  it  was  going  extra  good,  Uncle  Shem  started  to  put  a  shovel- 
full  of  coal  in  the  fire,  when  he  noticed  that  the  crown  sheet  in  the  engine 
boiler  was  bulging  down.  He  quickly  dropped  the  coal  and  began  to  shovel 
soil  on  the  fire.  This  saved  the  engine  from  blowing  up.  The  water-gauge 
had  stuck  and  he  hadn’t  noticed  it.  After  that  it  soon  began  to  rain  so  no  one 
could  thresh  anyway  until  they  got  that  fixed.  I  heard  Father  say  he  thought 
the  Lord  was  so  good  to  give  Uncle  Shem  the  wisdom  to  know  what  to  do  to 
save  the  engine  and  then  send  the  rain  so  he  could  do  his  part  of  the  threshing 
in  time. 

Our  parents  were  deeply  religious  and  were  members  of  the  Old  Order 
Amish  Church  when  we  went  to  Oklahoma.  Although  the  church  people 
were  scattered  there,  and  we  often  had  far  to  go  (for  the  meetings  were  held 
in  the  homes),  we  always  went  to  church.  Sometimes  we  had  as  far  as  ten  or 
more  miles  to  drive  with  horses.  But  we  all  went!  Alva  and  I  were  baptized 
into  the  Amish  Church.  I  do  not  remember  that  Father  taught  much  in  Sun¬ 
day  School.  He  passed  through  the  “lot”  once  when  a  minister  was  ordained, 
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but  it  did  not  fall  to  him.  He  always  liked  to  discuss  scripture,  and  he  had  a 
strong  conviction  to  live  out  its  teaching. 

In  the  winter  of  1915-16,  Cousin  Sanford  Yoder  held  meetings  in  the 
Mennonite  Church.  Father  had  become  somewhat  dissatisfied  in  the  Amish 
Church,  and  it  was  then  that  we  all  transferred  our  membership  to  the  Pleas¬ 
ant  View  Mennonite  Church. 

After  Father’s  cousin,  Lovina  and  family  (the  Sam  Benders),  came  to 
Oklahoma,  Uncle  Chris  Swartzendruber  came  to  live  with  them.  He  built  a 
school  house  on  their  farm.  He  taught  German  school,  and  we  had  Sunday 
School  there,  too.  We  think  that  this  German  school,  with  such  a  teacher,, 
more  than  took  the  place  of  our  present  day  Summer  Bible  School  for  reli¬ 
gious  instruction. 

I  well  remember  when  Mother  first  told  us  about  God  and  heaven.  I  do 
not  recall  what  she  said,  but  it  was  such  a  new  thing  to  me !  I  also  remember 
how  I  used  to  like  to  go  to  the  council  meeting  when  we  belonged  to  the 
Amish  Church  and  hear  the  minister  rehearse  Bible  history  as  he  went  over 
the  story  of  the  patriarchs  and  church  fathers.  This  still  is  precious  to  me. 

Our  home  was  a  very  busy  home,  but  our  parents  took  time  for  family 
devotions  and  religious  instruction.  When  we  became  old  enough  to  make 
some  decisions  of  our  own  and  we  went  wrong,  Father  had  a  way  of  appealing 
to  us  that  we  just  could  not  turn  down. 

Father  was  not  often  sick,  but  one  day  when  he  was  out  hoeing  big  weeds,, 
he  suddenly  got  severe  pains  in  the  abdomen.  We  got  the  doctor  and  he 
thought  it  might  be  gall  stones.  When  he  could  not  help  him,  he  sent  him  to 
the  hospital.  The  next  day  he  underwent  surgery.  T  hey  found  a  loop  of  the 
intestines  had  twisted  and  cut  off  circulation.  Gangrene  had  already  set  in. 
When  he  realized  his  end  was  near  he  wondered  if  the  Heavenly  Father  could 
be  satisfied  with  him.  Later  he  said,  “The  way  is  open,’’  and  he  seemingly 
submitted  willingly.  He  died  on  August  15,  1920.  Alva  and  I  were  married 
and  had  homes  of  our  own  already,  but  we  have  always  felt  that  the  family, 
especially  the  younger  ones,  missed  so  much — not  to  have  his  instruction  and 
help  as  they  grew  up — but  God  knows  best. 

We  do  not  know  of  Mother  ever  complaining,  although  she  was  left  with 
a  big  family  and  a  heavy  load.  Fred  was  a  faithful,  hard  worker  and  did  his 
best.  Alva  and  the  rest  of  us  helped  along  however  we  could.  Mother  always 
had  been  a  thrifty  and  saving  woman  and  our  Heavenly  Father  blessed  her  so 
she  could  pay  the  debts  and  get  along  very  well.  Mother  was  so  long-suffer¬ 
ing  and  kind — I  do  not  think  she  ever  held  a  bad  feeling  against  anyone.  Her 
patience  had  increased  through  the  years.  She  outlived  Father  by  seventeen 
years.  She  had  suffered  and  endured  much  without  complaining.  She  had 
been  bothered  with  asthma  for  a  number  of  years,  and  when  she  took  pneu- 
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monia,  it  proved  too  much  for  her  frail  body.  She  passed  away  on  January  5, 
1937. 

Our  parents  were  buried  in  the  Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Cemetery  near 
Hydro,  Oklahoma.  Our  little  brother,  Ira,  was  buried  in  the  Amish  Men¬ 
nonite  Cemetery  near  Centralia,  M  issouri. 


“He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of  the  most  High  shall  abide  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Almighty.  1  will  say  of  the  Lord  He  is  my  refuge  and  my  fortress:  my  God;  in 
him  will  I  trust.  Surely  he  shall  deliver  thee  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler ,  and  from 
the  noisome  pestilence.  He  shall  cover  thee  with  his  feathers,  and  under  his  wings  shalt 
thou  trust:  his  truth  shall  be  thy  shield  and  buckler.  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the 
terror  by  night ;  nor  for  the  arrow  that  flietb  by  day ;  nor  for  the  pestilence  that  walk- 
eth  in  darkness ;  nor  for  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday.  A  thousand  shall  fall 
at  thy  side  and  ten  thousand  at  thy  right  hand;  but  it  shall  not  come  nigh  thee.  Only 
with  thine  eyes  shalt  thou  behold  and  see  the  reward  of  the  wicked.  Because  thou  hast 
made  the  Lord,  which  is  my  refuge,  even  the  most  High,  thy  habitation ;  there  shall  no 
evil  befall  thee,  neither  shall  any  plague  come  nigh  thy  dwelling.  For  he  shall  give  his 
angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways.  They  shall  bear  thee  up  in  their 
hands,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone.  Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and 
adder:  the  young  lion  and  the  dragon  shalt  thou  trample  under  feet.  Because  he  hath 
set  his  love  upon  me,  therefore  will  I  deliver  him:  I  will  set  him  on  high,  because  he 
hath  known  my  name.  He  shall  call  upon  me,  and  I  will  answer  him;  I  will  be  with 
him  in  trouble ;  I  will  deliver  him,  and  honour  him.  With  long  life  will  I  satisfy  him, 
and  shew  him  my  salvation.”  Psalm  91. 


SHEM  SWARTZENDRUBER 

278  Shem  Swartzendruber  (2)  1,  DJH  3839,  Wayland,  Iowa,  at  death,  b  at  Sharon 
Center,  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  Aug.  26,  1865,  d  Apr.  26,  1942;  m  at  Sharon  Center,  Iowra, 
Oct.  30,  1887  by  Bish.  John  L.  Miller  to  Nancy  J.  Marner,  EFH  1636,  b  May  2,  1867, 
d  at  Wayland,  Iowa,  Nov.  26,  1945,  dau  of  Jacob  and  Leah  (Knepp)  Marner.  Ma¬ 
chinist,  farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Esther  Cora,  279;  (2)  Salina  Arvilla,  285;  (3)  Levi 
Raynold,  286;  (4)  Frederick  Edward,  288  ;  (5)  Omar  William,  293  ;  (6)  George  Adam, 
300;  (7)  Earl  Emmet,  304;  (8)  Herbert  Jacob,  308;  (9)  Shem  Thomas,  310. 

379  Esther  C.  Swartzendruber  (3)  378,  Bay  Port,  Mich.,  DJH  3840,  b  June  3,  1889 
in  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa;  m  Jan.  29,  1911,  by  Bish.  J.  F.  Swartzendruber  to  Simon  Gnagey, 
s  of  Daniel  E.  and  Eve  (Maust)  Gnagey,  b  Feb.  12,  1885,  DJH  5055.  Rug  weaver; 
Mennonite.  (1)  Mary  B.,  280  (adopted);  (2)  Orie  S.,  281;  (3)  Salina  S.,  232;  (4) 
Nannie  S.,  283;  (5)  Infant  dau  stillborn,  May  25,  1925;  (6)  Fred  S.,  284. 

280  Mary  B.  Gnagey  (4)  279,  Pigeon,  Mich.,  b  Oct.  19,  1911;  m  Sept.  16,  1933  to 
Ward  Turner,  s  of  James  and  Flora  Linda  Turner.  (1)  Dorothy,  b  Jan.  7,  1934;  (2) 
Lana  June,  b  June  28,  1946. 

281  Orie  S.  Gnagey  (4)  279,  Sebewaing,  Mich.,  b  March  25,  1918  at  Bay  Port, 
Mich.;  m  Sept.  28,  1941  by  Bish.  M.  S.  Zehr  to  Lewanda  Mae  Dutcher,  dau  of  Perry 
and  Elizabeth  (Avery)  Dutcher.  Farmer  and  mechanic;  Mennonite.  (1)  May  Ethel, 
b  Aug.  5,  1942;  (2)  Joyce  Marie,  b  May  5,  1944;  (3)  Donald  Arthur,  b  Aug.  13, 
1947;  (4)  Roger  Allen,  b  July  18,  1950;  (5)  Kathryn  Louise,  b  Mar.  23,  1957. 

282  Salina  S.  Gnagey  (4)  279,  Orville,  Ohio,  b  at  Bay  Port,  Mich.,  Aug.  13,  1920;  m 
by  Bish.  Andrew  Jantzi,  at  Flint,  Mich.,  May  4,  1946  to  Albert  Eberly,  s  of  Clayton 
and  Carrie  (Burkhart)  Eberly,  b  Feb.  28,  1920  at  Orrville,  Ohio.  Carpenter  and 
weaver;  Mennonite.  (1)  Linda  Ruth,  b  Oct.  19,  1947;  (2)  Nelson  Wayne,  b  Nov.  8, 
1949;  (3)  Evelyn  Mae,  b  May  4,  1951,  d  Jan.  26,  1952;  (4)  Thelma  Ann,  b  Feb.  10, 
1954. 

283  Nannie  S.  Gnagey  (4)  279,  Pigeon,  Mich.,  b  May  3,  1923,  at  Pigeon,  Mich.; 
m  March  15,  1947  by  Bish.  Emanuel  Swartz  to  Earl  H.  Linder,  s  of  Elias  and  Lizzie 
(Smucker)  Linder,  b  May  30,  1923.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Robert  Earl,  b  Jan.  28, 
1948;  (2)  Faith  Marie,  b  May  27,  1949;  (3)  Janet  Irene,  b  Sept.  2,  1950;  (4)  Dale 
Howard,  b  Sept.  8,  1951;  (5)  Dennis  Jay,  b  Aug.  1,  1954;  (6)  Johnathan  Ray,  b  Feb. 
25,  1957. 

284  Fred  S.  Gnagey  (4)  279,  Bach,  Mich.,  b  at  Bay  Port,  Mich.,  Sept.  17,  1926;  m 
Nov.  23,  1952  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  St.  Johns,  Mich.,  by  Rev.  E.  Essig  to  Nelda 
Verina  Janke,  dau  of  Herman  and  Bertha  (Menze)  Janke,  b  Jan.  28,  1932  at  Sebe¬ 
waing,  Mich.  Dairy  farming;  Lutheran.  (1)  Louanne,  b  June  25,  1954. 

285  Salina  Arvilla  (3)  278,  Kingman,  Alberta,  Canada,  b  Sept.  25,  1891  in  Johnson 
Co.,  Iowa;  m  Apr.  2,  1958  by  Bish.  S.  C.  Yoder  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Milo  D.  Stutzman, 
b  Jan.  18,  1886  at  Milford,  Ncbr.,  s  of  David  E.  and  Susanna  (Mast)  Stutzman.  His 
first  wife,  Barbara  Ellen  Birky,  d  Apr.  29,  1952.  Their  children  wrere  (1)  Erma  Etta; 
(2)  David  Andrew;  (3)  Verba  Euarda;  (4)  Lois  Fern;  (5)  Nathan  Omar.  Milo  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1913  and  minister  in  1914.  Besides  pastoral  duties  he  served  widely 
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in  the  Mennonite  church  as  an  evangelist  and  Bible  teacher.  Farmer,  minister;  Men- 
nonite. 

286  Levi  R.  Swartzendruber  (3)  278,  EFH  1638,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  b  at  Kalona, 
Iowa,  Jan.  22,  1893;  m  Jan.  23,  1923  by  Bish.  Simon  Gingerich  at  Wayland,  Iowa,  to 
Emma  Wyse,  dau  of  Steve  and  Barbara  (Schantz)  Wyse.  Mechanic;  Mennonite. 

(1)  Infant,  stillborn,  Oct.  25,  1925;  (2)  Arlene  May,  287;  (3)  Dorothy  Jane,  b  July  5, 
1928;  (4)  Wilma  B.,  b  June  5,  1936. 

287  Arlene  Mae  Swartzendruber  (4)  286,  Keota,  Iowa,  b  June  18,  1926,  at  Wayland, 
Iowa;  m  May  5,  1947  to  Paul  Trover,  b  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  s  of  Chris  and  Cora  (Miller) 
Trover,  b  Feb.  20,  1923.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Gordon  Dean,  b  March  12,  1948; 

(2)  Maxine  Elizabeth,  b  June  1,  1949. 

288  Frederick  E.  Swartzendruber  (3)  278,  EFH  1639,  Goshen,  Ind.,  b  at  Clarion, 
Iowa,  Jan.  31,  1895;  m  at  Wayland,  Iowa,  by  Bish.  Simon  Gingerich,  Dec.  15,  1921  to 
Ella  Augsberger,  dau  of  John  and  Lizzie  (Litwiler)  Augsberger,  b  Dec.  1  1,  1897. 
Farmer  and  mechanic;  Mennonite.  (1)  Esther  Elizabeth,  289;  (2)  Frederick  J.,  290; 

(3)  Edith  E.,  291;  (4)  John  Dale,  292;  (5)  Arlin  Jane,  stillborn,  Apr.  27,  1936. 

289  Esther  E.  Swartzendruber  (4)  288,  Eureka,  Ill.,  b  Jan.  13,  1923;  m  Apr.  20, 
1957  by  Bish.  S.  C.  Yoder  to  Dr.  Melvin  Ira  Glick,  s  of  Samuel  and  Salina  (Mast) 
Glick,  b  March  16,  1915  as  his  (2)  wife.  He  had  these  children:  (1)  Melvin  Junior, 
b  June  22,  1941;  (2)  Roger  Keith,  b  Apr.  29,  1943;  (3)  Norris  Randall,  b  Aug.  29, 
1945;  (4)  Susan  Aurelia,  b  March  5,  1947;  (5)  Weldon,  b  May  5,  1949. 

290  Frederick  J.  Swartzendruber  (4)  288,  Detroit,  Mich.,  b  at  Hopedale,  Ill.,  Aug. 
27,  1927;  m  by  Bish.  S.  C.  Yoder,  July  17,  1948  to  Dolce  D.  Bell,  dau  of  David  Bell, 
b  in  Canada,  March  16,  1923.  They  spent  two  years  in  Medical  Missionary  work  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Now  specializing  in  surgery  in  Ford’s  Hospital,  Detroit,  Mich.  He,  M.D. 
University  of  Illinois  Medical  College.  (1)  Frederick  D.,  b  Sept.  5,  1949;  (2)  Anita 
Arlene,  b  Nov.  4,  1950;  (3)  Galen  Paul,  b  Sept.  20,  1952. 

291  Edith  Evelin  Swartzendruber  (4)  288,  Goshen,  Ind.,  b  at  Hopedale,  III.,  Jan.  1, 
1927;  m  Aug.  31,  1946  by  Bish.  Simon  Litwiler  to  John  Marvin  Nafziger,  s  of  John  M. 
Nafziger,  b  March  3,  1924  at  Hopedale,  Ill.  After  farming  two  years  they  went  to 
Goshen  College  where  he  received  his  B.A.  in  1951  and  B.D.  in  1954.  Teaching  in 
Bethany  Christian  High  School,  Goshen,  Ind.  Mennonite.  (1)  Myra  Joann,  b  Sept.  23, 
1947;  (2)  Dianna  Kay,  b  Oct.  4,  1949;  (3)  Susan  Elizabeth,  b  Oct.  27,  1950;  (4)  John 
Michael,  b  Sept.  1,  1953. 

292  John  Dale  Swartzendruber  (4)  288,  Goshen,  Ind.,  b  at  Noble,  Henry  Co.,  Iowa, 

Sept.  29,  1931  ;  m  by  Min.  Erie  Bontrager  at  Ashley,  Mich.,  Feb.  26,  1951  to  Kathryn 

Ann  Bontrager,  dau  of  Otis  and  Mayme  (Conrad)  Bontrager,  b  Sept.  15,  1931  at  St. 

Johns,  Mich.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Karen  Kay,  b  July  10,  1952;  (2)  Audrey  Faye, 
b  March  15,  1954. 

293  Omer  W.  Swartzendruber  (3)  278,  EFH  1640,  New  Carlyle,  Ohio,  b  at  Clarion, 

Iowa,  Aug.  15,  1896;  m  June  29,  1918  at  Marshalville,  Ohio,  by  Min.  P.  R.  Lantz  to 

Glenora  Paden,  dau  of  Bertzel  and  Nancy  (Missamore)  Paden,  b  Apr.  28,  1900  and  d 

Dec.  11,  1954.  Mechanic,  bulldozer  operator;  Mennonite.  (1)  Paul  M.,  294;  (2)  Ruth 
E.,  295;  (3)  Anna  M.,  296;  (4)  Omar  E.,  297;  (5)  Earl  Lewis,  298;  (6)  Elwood, 
299;  (7)  Ronald  Gordon,  b  Oct.  30,  1941.  Omer  married  (2)  Feb.  11,  1957,  Ruth 
Mumford,  dau  of  Irwing  and  Susie  (Drake)  Mumford,  b  March  4,  1905. 

294  Paul  M.  Swartzendruber  (4)  293,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  b  March  20,  1919;  m  at 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  by  Min.  Wallace  Kauffman  March  26,  1940  to  Delta  King,  dau  of 
Andrew  and  Fannie  (Hartzler)  King,  b  May  4,  1917  at  West  Liberty,  Ohio.  Service 
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station  operator;  Mennonite.  ((1)  Donald  Paul,  b  Aug.  25,  1940;  (2)  Nancy  Leanne, 
b  June  17,  19+2;  (3)  Clayton  Herbert,  b  Oct.  9,  1944;  (4)  Stephen  Douglas,  b  Aug. 
31,  1948;  (5)  Karen  Lynn,  b  Aug.  28,  1952. 

295  Ruth  Elizabeth  Swartzendruber  (4)  293,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  b  June  21,  1920,  at 
Wayland,  Iowa;  m  June  6,  19+0  at  New  Carlyle,  Ohio,  by  Bish.  S.  E.  Algyer  to 
Leonard  Leichty,  s  of  Jacob  and  Emma  (Wenger)  Leichty,  b  Dec.  3,  1918.  Farmer; 
Mennonite.  (1)  Elaine  Joy,  b  Feb.  12,  1948. 

296  Anna  Martha  Swartzendruber  (4)  293,  Baden,  Ont.,  Canada,  b  Nov.  17,  1922 
at  Dayton,  Ohio;  m  Dec.  27,  1947  by  Bish.  Simon  B.  Martin,  New  Carlyle,  Ohio,  to 
Harold  James  Martin,  s  of  Simon  B.  and  Lydia  (Bowman)  Martin,  b  Nov.  25,  1923,  at 
Kitchener,  Ont.  Ordained  minister  by  Bish.  Mose  Roth,  Sept.  15,  1945.  Electrician, 
minister;  Mennonite.  (1)  Judith  A.,  b  Nov.  4,  1948;  (2)  Janet  Arlene,  b  Aug.  5,  1950; 
(3)  Barbara  Elaine,  b  Jan.  25,  1952;  (4)  James  David,  b  June  20,  1953. 

297  Omar  E.  Swartzendruber  (4)  293,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  b  May  10,  1925  at  Day- 
ton,  Ohio;  m  by  Min.  Howard  C.  Pettit  at  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Oct.  2,  1946,  to  Virginia 
Mae  Pence,  dau  of  Kenneth  and  Ella  (LaPort)  Pence,  b  May  8,  1924  at  Spring  Hill, 
Ohio.  Truck  driver;  Presbyterian.  (1)  Garry  Lee,  b  June  12,  1947. 

298  Earl  Lewis  Swartzendruber  (4)  293,  Arlington,  Va.,  b  March  4,  1930;  m  July 
21,  1950,  by  Rev.  H.  Beatty  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  Verna  Bieber,  dau  of  Theodore 
and  Elsie  Beiber,  b  May  13,  1928.  X-ray  technician;  Lutheran.  (1)  Earl  Lewis  Jr.,  b 
May  15,  1951;  (2)  Bruce  Allan,  b  Feb.  12,  1953;  (3)  Edward  Wayne,  b  May  23,  1954. 

299  Ellwood  Dean  Swartzendruber  (4)  293,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  b  at  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  Nov.  28,  1936;  m  March  22,  1957  to  Betty  Ann  Bussinger,  b  Oct.  1,  1937.  Serv¬ 
ing  I.  W.  Ad.  3232  N.  Illinois  St. 

300  George  Adam  Swartzendruber  (3)  278,  EFH  1641,  St.  Johns,  Mich.,  b  Dec.  24, 
1899,  at  Clarion,  Iowa;  m  at  Hesston,  Kans.,  May  2,  1926  by  Bish.  D.  H.  Bender  to 
Grace  Snyder,  dau  of  Peter  and  Ida  (Grabill)  Snyder,  b  at  Plainview,  Texas,  Aug.  4, 
1907.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Gene  Edward,  301;  (2)  Wayne  Herbert,  302;  (3) 
Robert  Gayle,  303  ;  (4)  Evelyn  Joyce,  b  March  7,  1936;  (5)  Richard  Lee,  b  Apr.  20, 
1937;  (6)  Larry  James,  b  Dec.  2,  1940;  (7)  Virginia  Sue,  b  June  14,  1945. 

301  Gene  E.  Swartzendruber  (4)  300,  Hesston,  Kans.,  b  July  3,  1927,  at  Newton, 
Kans.;  m  Nov.  26,  1950  by  Min.  J.  P.  Duerksen  in  Hesston  College  Chapel  to  Velma 
Frances  Evy,  dau  of  Reuben  and  Helen  (Vogt)  Evy,  b  at  Newton,  Kans.,  June  21, 
1932.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Sharon  Jay,  b  Nov.  9,  1951;  (2)  Stanley  Gene,  b  July 
29,  1953. 

302  Wayne  Herbert  Swartzendruber  (4)  300,  Puerto  Rico,  b  at  Newton,  Kans.,  Dec. 
28,  1928;  m  at  Beaver  Crossing,  Nebr.,  May  28,  1950,  bv  Bish.  W.  R.  Eicher  to  Margie 
Lou  Hostetler,  dau  of  Albert  and  Clara  (Burkey)  Hostetler,  b  Jan.  8,  1931,  at  Milford, 
Nebr.  Manager  of  Telephone  Cc. ;  Mennonite.  (1)  Elbert  Wayne,  b  Oct.  14,  1952; 
(2)  Jan  Eileen,  b  Nov.  18,  1953. 

303  Robert  Gayle  Swartzendruber  (4)  300,  St.  Johns,  Mich.,  b  at  Ashley,  Mich., 
Sept.  7,  1931  ;  m  at  Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  St.  Johns,  Mich.,  by  Min.  Arnold  Ginger- 
ich,  Aug.  15,  1953  to  Delores  Nieman,  dau  of  Clarence  and  Erma  (Bailis)  Nieman, 
b  Feb.  1,  1935.  Car  mechanic  (body-man);  Mennonite.  (1)  Randv  Gene,  b  June  26, 
1954. 

304  Earl  E.  Swartzendruber  (3)  278,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  b  at  Clarion,  Iowa,  June 
15,  1901;  m  by  Bish.  Simon  Gingerich  at  Wayland,  Iowa,  March  5,  1925  to  Mary  Roth, 
dau  of  Joe  J.  and  Fanny  (Gerig)  Roth,  b  March  3,  1904,  at  Wayland,  Iowa.  Farmer; 
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Mennonite.  (1)  Marie  Mae,  305  ;  (2)  and  (3)  twins,  b  and  d  May  13,  1930;  (4) 
Miriam  Lucille,  306;  (5)  Max  Laverne,  307;  (6)  Ray  Edwin,  b  Sept.  5,  1941. 

305  Marie  Mae  Swartzendruber  (4)  304,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  b  in  Henry  Co.,  Iowa, 
April  15,  1926;  m  by  Bish.  Simon  Gingerich  at  Wayland,  Iowa,  Oct.  31,  1946  to  Vernon 
Decker,  s  of  Peter  and  Dena  (Schmidt)  Decker  of  De  Ridder,  La.,  b  Aug.  12,  1926. 
Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Ray  Edwin,  b  Sept.  5,  1941. 

306  Miriam  Lucille  Swartzendruber  (4)  304,  Route  5,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  b  in 
Henry  Co.,  Iowa,  Jan.  29,  1932;  m  by  Bish.  Simon  Gingerich,  Aug.  20,  1950,  at  Way- 
land,  Iowa,  to  Marvin  Roy  Sweigert,  s  of  Milton  and  Effie  (Kauffman)  Sweigert,  b  at 
Perryton,  Texas,  May  25,  1930.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Randall  Ray,  b  Oct.  5,  1951; 
(2)  Lucinda  Rose,  b  Oct.  7,  1953;  (3)  Timothy  Leroy,  b  Apr.  17,  1955;  (4)  Marv 
Ann,  b  March  31,  1957. 

307  Max  Laverne  Swartzendruber  (4)  304,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  b  Nov.  20,  1933  in 
Henry  Co.,  Iowa;  m  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  March  27,  1955  by  Min.  Owen  Wilson  to 
Betty  Darlene  Cluff,  dau  of  Alva  and  Mary  (Feight)  Cluff,  b  April  4,  1933  at  Burling¬ 
ton,  Iowa.  (1)  David  Earl,  b  Oct.  16,  1957. 

308  Herbert  J.  Swartzendruber  (3)  378,  Princeton,  Ill.,  b  at  Centralia,  Mo.,  Nov.  5, 
1904;  m  by  Min.  Allen  Miller,  Aug.  15,  1928  at  Ithaca,  Mich.,  to  Fern  M.  Miller,  dau 
of  Eli  and  Amanda  (Hostetler)  Miller,  b  May  30,  1908  at  Pekin,  Ill.  Farmer;  Men¬ 
nonite.  Ad.  Tiskilwa,  Ill.  (1)  Shirley  Marie,  309;  (2)  Donna  Lee  and  (3)  Duane 
Herbert  (twins),  b  Aug.  8,  1934;  (4)  David  Dean,  b  Oct.  14,  1938;  (5)  Nancy  Fern, 
b  Nov.  8,  1940;  (6)  Willard  Keith,  b  Oct.  31,  1943. 

309  Shirley  Marie  Swartzendruber  (4)  308,  Tiskilwa,  Ill.,  b  Oct.  31,  1931  at  Tis¬ 
kilwa,  Ill.;  m  by  Bish.  Warren  Long  at  the  Willow  Springs  Mennonite  Church,  Mar. 
30,  1957,  to  Wilmer  Lee  Sears,  s  of  Harvey  D.  and  Dina  (Camp)  Sears,  b  Jan.  6,  1930 
at  Tiskilwa,  Ill.  Farmer;  Mennonite. 

310  Shem  Thomas  Swartzendruber  (5)  378,  EFH  1636,  Minier,  Ill.,  b  July  4,  1907 
at  Centralia,  Mo.;  m  by  Bish.  Simon  Litwiler,  July  22,  1933,  at  Delavan,  Ill.,  to  Elsie 
Pearl  Mast,  dau  of  Samuel  D.  and  Lydia  (Sproul)  Mast  of  Greentown,  Ind.,  b  July 
29,  1907.  Farmer;  Mennonite.  (1)  Carolyn  Kay,  b  Dec.  25,  1936;  (2)  Edwin  Lee,  b 
Nov.  13,  1939;  (3)  Lynn  Arlin,  b  May  25,  1947. 

316  total  number  of  families,  six  have  decimals. 


God  give  us  men.  The  time  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts, 

True  faith  and  billing  hands; 

Men  vi'horn  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill ; 

Men  vi'horn  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 

Men  vi'ho  possess  opinions  and  a  vaill ; 

Men  viho  have  honor ;  men  vi'ho  ‘ivill  not  lie ; 

Men  vi'ho  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 

And  condemn  his  treacherous  flatteries  v;ithout  viinking; 
Tall  men,  sun-crovoned,  u'lio  live  above  the  fog 
In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking. 

John  G.  Holland 
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The  following  is  an  excerpt  of  personal  testimony  taken  from  an  address  given  at  the 
Centennial  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Iowa  churches.  1951.  “Evaluating  our  Spiritual 
Heritage.” 


May  I  be  allowed  to  give  some  personal  experiences  which  I  have  always 
treasured  and  which  have  proven  to  be  great  blessings  to  me  as  I  grew  up  and 
shouldered  the  responsibilities  of  life  and  service?  It  was  my  privilege  to  at¬ 
tend  Sunday  school  all  of  my  life,  first  in  this  community  and  later  in  other 
communities  where  I  lived.  But  right  here  in  this  community  is  where  the 
foundation  of  my  Faith  was  laid.  Our  Sunday  school  was  held  at  the  Ever¬ 
green  school  house.  Michael  D.  Miller  and  Daniel  Schoettler,  I  think,  were 
the  superintendents.  Daniel  Schoettler  was  my  teacher.  He  did  not  spend  the 
whole  class  period  in  teaching  us  the  German  language  but  used  the  Catechism 
as  a  guide  in  our  religious  instruction  and  also  used  the  practical  applications 
given  at  the  close  of  each  division  or  lesson  in  the  book.  This  together  with 
what  I  was  taught  when  I  attended  German  day  school  under  the  instruction 
of  my  great-uncle  Christian  Swartzendruber,  I  treasure  very  highly.  We  used 
the  Bible  as  a  reader  and  usually  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  he  would  comment 
on  what  was  read.  After  reading  the  Genesis  account  of  the  creation  he  told  of 
some  theories  which  he  had  heard  and  read,  such  as,  that  the  days  of  creation 
were  long  periods  of  time,  perhaps  ages.  Then  told  us  that  the  Lord  used  men 
to  write  the  Bible  in  terms  common  to  men  and  that  he  believed  the  safe  way 
is  to  accept  these  terms  in  their  common  usage.  The  Bible  was  designed  so 
that  the  honest  and,  even  elementary  mind,  could  grasp  its  truth  and  he 
warned  us  against  accepting  fascinating  theories  which  were  unproven  and 
which  might  lead  us  away  from  full  confidence  in  God.  Another  incident 
which  I  remember  was  when  he  commented  upon  the  clothing  God  provided 
for  Adam  and  Eve  after  the  fall.  He  made  it  clear  that  he  despised  the  fan¬ 
tastic  ornamentation  in  dress  of  his  day,  then  told  us  the  story  of  a  great  man 
who  lived  in  a  barrel,  whose  only  possession  was  a  cup  from  which  to  eat  and 
drink.  This  man,  he  said,  one  day  saw  a  shepherd  boy  go  to  the  fresh  water 
spring  and  dip  up  water  with  his  hand  so  he  threw  away  even  his  cup  as  being 
useless.  (Later  in  life  I  learned  that  he  was  referring  to  Diogenes.)  My 
uncle  admitted  that  this  was  an  extreme  attitude  yet  he  impressed  us  against 
the  extravagance  of  the  day.  However,  he  was  a  man  that  practiced  what  he 
preached,  as  he  used  a  large  corn-stalk  as  a  pointer.  My  purpose  in  using  this 
little  deviation  is  to  show  that  our  progenitors  have  left  us  a  “GOODLY 
HERITAGE”  which  was  not  the  product  of  ignorant  and  unlearned  minds 
but  rather  the  product  of  intelligent  minds  imbued  with  a  devoted  spirit  and 
consecrated  heart  and  soul. 


Simon  Gingerich 


REMNISCENCES  OF  ESTHER  AND  S ALINA 

By  Sauna  Swartz  endruber,  285 

Our  parents  were  both  born  in  Sharon  Township,  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa. 
Both  were  born  while  the  Civil  War  was  going  on  and  grew  up  during  the 
time  of  the  depression  which  followed. 

Father’s  mother  died  when  he  was  not  quite  two  years  old,  so  he  did  not 
remember  his  mother,  and  never  could  tell  us  about  her. 

We  do  not  know  much  about  our  grandparents,  the  Marners,  except  what 
our  mother  told  us  and  what  we  read  about  them.  Mother’s  father  and  her 
grandfather  were  both  named  Jacob— Jacob  Marner.  We  are  told  some¬ 
where  that  her  grandfather’s  father  died  in  Napoleon’s  army  during  that  ter¬ 
rible  retreat  from  Moscow.  A  note  in  DJH,  of  family  3836,  says  that  Anna 
Marner,  the  wife  of  Eli  Stutzman,  was  the  daughter  of  Jacob  Marner,  who 
came  to  America  with  his  mother  when  seventeen  years  old.  This  Jacob,  born 
in  Switzerland,  whose  father  served  in  Napoleon’s  army  and  died  in  the  re¬ 
treat  from  Moscow  before  Jacob  was  born,  must  be  our  mother’s  grandfather. 

Mother’s  grandmother  was  Susanna  Eash.  Their  family  record  is  in  the 
Eash  book,  EFH  1505.  They  had  a  family  of  twelve  children.  I  do  not 
remember  any  of  them  except  Anna,  the  mother  of  our  cousin  Sanford  ^  oder’s 
wife,  and  also  of  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Louis  Miller.  The  Eash  book  says  Sarah 
Marner  married  John  Petersheim,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  Gid,  whom 
we  knew.  Also  a  son,  Jacob,  married  Anna  Yoder,  DJH  4073.  This  Anna  is 
a  cousin  of  our  father.  Rebecca  Marner  married  a  Leahman  and  they  were 
the  parents  of  Jonas  Yoder’s  first  wife,  Rebecca  Leahman. 

Our  grandparents  were  Jacob  Marner  and  Leah  Knepp.  Our  cousins’ 
(Lncle  Elias’  children’s)  grandparents  were  Levi  Knepp  and  Susan  Marner; 
so  our  mothers  were  double  first  cousins  and  our  fathers  were  brothers. 

T  he  records  say  our  parents  were  married  Oct.  30,  1887.  They  went  to 
live  with  Grandfather  and  Step-grandmother  Swartzendruber  to  help  take 
care  of  Grandfather,  who  was  becoming  a  helpless  invalid  with  rheumatism. 
He  was  not  able  to  perform  the  ceremony  when  our  parents  were  married,  so 
a  visiting  minister  married  them.  I  think  Mother  said  he  was  from  Illinois. 
We  lived  with  them  and  helped  to  take  care  of  Grandpa  until  L  ncle  Feldys 
were  married  and  took  Father  and  Mother’s  place,  caring  for  him. 

Our  mother  had  nine  brothers  and  four  sisters  and  all  grew  up  except  one 
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sister.  Our  grandfather  Marner  was  a  school  teacher  for  nine  years  when  he 
was  young,  but  he  was  a  farmer  when  we  knew  him. 

We  moved  to  Wright  Co.,  Iowa,  when  Lee  was  only  about  two  months 
old.  Father  bought  an  unimproved  eighty  acres  of  land,  three  miles  south  and 
a  half  mile  west  of  Clarion.  Esther’s  first  memories  are  of  when  we  lived  in 
the  John  Gunden  house  while  our  new  house  was  being  built.  Father  had 
been  a  sawmill  man  in  Johnson  County  and  had  sawed  and  shipped  the  lumber 
that  he  could  use  in  the  new  buildings,  from  there  for  our  new  home. 

Esther  was  only  four  years  old  that  first  summer  in  Wright  Co.  but  she 
remembers  some  of  the  interesting  things  a  little  girl  would  remember  about 
getting  a  new  home  in  a  strange  country — the  Gilette  school ;  the  flowers  on 
the  prairie  across  from  the  school,  the  cellar  being  dug  and  the  frame  partly 
up ;  and  later,  the  Sunday  School  at  the  school  house,  and  the  German  day 
school  with  father’s  cousin,  John  Guengerich,  as  teacher.  The  German  songs, 
and  the  Catechism  with  its  questions  and  answers,  we  have  never  forgotten. 

About  two  years  after  we  came  to  Wright  Co.,  Father  went  back  to  the 
old  home  to  visit  his  father.  He  took  me  along.  I  was  almost  four  years  old 
then.  I  can  see  Grandpa,  lying  in  bed  with  his  legs  and  arms  all  drawn  out 
of  shape  and  his  hands  and  body  crooked  and  propped  up  with  pillows.  I 
wanted  to  play  with  LTncle  Feldy’s  Nora  and  Alva  but  they  were  afraid  of 
me  and  stayed  close  to  their  mother — and  what  a  wonderful  mother  she  really 
was!  \  his  must  have  been  in  June  for  I  picked  cherries  off  the  trees  into  a 
little  blue  kettle  at  Grandpa  Marner’s  place.  Soon  after  we  got  home  we  got 
word  that  Grandpa  had  passed  away.  Father  did  not  go  to  the  funeral  because 
he  had  just  been  there,  but  he  always  regretted  that  he  did  not  go.  He  did 
not  get  to  Uncle  P'lias’  funeral  either,  but  I  feel  that  may  have  been  my  fault 
and  I  still  feel  the  regrets. 

In  the  fall  of  1901  we  moved  to  Missouri.  LTncle  Feldy  lived  there  then. 
They  were  one  of  the  first  Mennonite  families  to  move  there,  and  we  were 
the  ninth.  It  had  been  a  very  dry  year  in  Missouri,  but  Father  had  bought  a 
small  farm  there,  so  we  moved.  We  were  a  family  of  seven  children  then. 
Later  two  more  came  to  make  our  home  interesting  in  Missouri. 

On  June  20,  1909,  our  house  burned.  Father  was  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  School,  then,  and  it  burned  on  Sunday  morning  while  we  were  in 
Sunday  School.  Father  and  Mother  had  always  been  hard-working  people 
and  now  about  everything  we  had  went  up  in  smoke.  This  was  quite  hard  on 
our  parents.  But  we  older  ones  were  able  to  help  a  lot  now.  Esther  was 
teaching  a  short  term  of  German  school  at  that  time,  and  going  through  the 
trial  of  a  broken  marriage  engagement,  which  was  almost  too  much  for  a  girl 
of  twenty.  Later,  she  lost  her  purse  with  some  of  her  school  teaching  wages  in 
it.  She  felt  very  badly  about  it  all,  and  then  all  at  once  she  said — “Well,  it  is 
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no  sin!” —  and  she  took  comfort  in  that  fact.  It  has  become  proverbial  in  the 
family,  when  something  happens  that  we  feel  bad  about,  to  say,  “Well,  it  is 
no  sin!” — if  it  is  something  we  could  not  help.  Esther  has  always  been  a  good 
older  sister  to  me,  so  much  so  that  I  sometimes  think  she  spoiled  me  by  letting 
me  have  my  way  too  much. 

I  was  only  ten  months  old  when  Father  had  his  arm  sawed  in  the  lumber 
saw  in  Iowa.  He  always  had  a  crippled  hand  from  that.  Then  in  Missouri 
he  suffered  a  badly  broken  arm.  While  sawing  lumber,  the  tip  of  his  glove 
caught  betwen  the  belt  and  the  pulley  and  twisted  his  arm  around  the  shaft. 
He  was  taken  to  Moberly  to  a  hospital  to  have  it  set.  It  must  have  been  ter¬ 
ribly  painful  for  they  put  him  under  ether.  He  said  the  last  thing  he  knew  he 
was  praying  for  his  family.  This  I  am  sure  he  often  did,  and  that  his  prayers 
are  still  following  us,  or  it  would  not  be  as  well  with  us  as  it  is. 

In  M  issouri  farming  was  not  so  good,  and  many  from  the  Mennonite  com¬ 
munity  moved  away.  The  prospect  of  a  stable  church  was  not  good.  Our 
family  was  growing  up  without  church  privileges  and  associations  with  those 
of  our  own  faith.  What  should  we  do?  We  had  all  worked  hard,  but  it 
seemed  we  had  more  than  our  share  of  reverses  after  we  were  in  Missouri. 
So  Father  traded  our  Missouri  home  on  some  Iowa  land  near  Noble  in  Henry- 
County. 

In  the  spring  of  1915,  we  moved  to  Iowa.  There  Cousin  Simon  Gingerich 
and  his  good  wife,  Lena,  pretty  much  looked  after  us.  Surely  we  do  not  real¬ 
ize  how  much  we  owe  them.  Simon  was  a  great  comfort  to  Father.  Here  we 
lived  close  to  the  little  town  of  Noble.  Two  stores,  a  blacksmith  shop  and  the 
post  office  about  made  up  the  business  section;  and  Father’s  mill,  just  north  on 
the  Noble  hill,  helped  to  keep  it  on  the  map. 


Shem’s  Little  Mill  and  His  Sawmill  in  Connection. 


After  the  boys  were  mostly  going  on  their  own,  and  Father  did  not  do 
much  threshing  and  sawing  anymore,  the  grist  mill  helped  to  keep  him  busy 
and  to  supply  the  material  needs  of  the  family. 

In  about  1926  or  ’27  he  wrote  a  little  poem  as  an  advertisement  of  his  little 
mill. 
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“A  real  grinding  mill  on  the  North  Noble  hill, 

With  a  thresher  in  connection  and  a  sawmill  to  perfection. 

One  makes  lumber  out  of  logs ;  the  other  grinds  feed  for  hogs. 

They  do  not  work  together  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Each  is  just  enough  smart,  to  do  its  own  part. 

We  crush  corn  with  cob  and  all.  If  the  cows  don’t  get  it  they  begin 
to  bawl. 

So  just  like  the  bees  making  honey;  it  will  turn  into  money. 

Bring  a  load  of  feed  to  crush  and  a  sack  of  corn  for  mush. 

This  is  not  a  sham  mill,  but  it  is  Shem’s  little  mill!” 

About  1936  Father’s  mind  began  to  fail  at  times.  Once  while  working 
under  the  threshing  machine  a  horse  had  kicked  and  hit  his  head,  and  he 
thought  that  was  what  made  his  mind  fail  at  times.  So  brother  Lee  bought 
the  place  north  of  Noble  and  we  moved  on  a  little  place  east  of  Noble.  But 
Father  could  not  grasp  the  reason  for  the  change,  and  he  thought  Lee  had 
taken  the  place  away  from  him ;  so  we  wished  we  had  stayed  there  the  rest  of 
his  life.  M  ay  23  was  Mother’s  birthday  but  we  thought  that  Father  had 
almost  forgotten  that  it  was.  We  missed  him  and  I  was  going  to  the  barn  to 
look  for  him  when  I  saw  him  coming  from  the  store  with  a  small  package 
under  his  arm.  He  had  a  beautiful  china  bread  plate  which  had  the  words, 
“Give  Us  This  Day  Our  Daily  Bread,”  on  it;  and  he  gave  it  to  Mother  for 
her  birthday  gift. 

In  1938  Father,  Mother  and  I  drove  the  Model  A  Ford  once  more  to 
Father’s  old  homeplace  near  Kalona  to  see  his  old  friends.  Mother’s  cousin, 
John  Knepp,  was  living  on  the  old  home  farm  then.  I  do  not  think  Father 
recognized  the  place  since  there  had  been  so  many  changes,  but  he  had  a  good 
visit  with  John.  They  had  grown  up  together.  Father  was  seventy-three 
year  old  then.  (Had  she  taken  her  father  inside  the  barn  he  might  have  recog¬ 
nized  it — as  I  did  recently.  Ed.) 

On  the  way  home  he  wanted  to  stop  and  see  Dave  Miller’s  Joe.  I  did  not 
know  him,  but  we  finally  found  him  and  they  were  very  glad  to  see  each 
other.  We  were  not  there  long  until  Father  said  to  Joe,  “Joe,  I  want  to  tell 

you  something.  When  church  was  at - ’s  place,  some  of  the  boys  had  a 

kind  of  a  pick  at  you.  I  was  sitting  beside  you  and  they  told  me  to  reach 
down  and  cut  your  shoe  string  and  I  did  it.  I  always  wished  I  would  not  have 
done  it.  I  want  you  to  forgive  me.”  So  then  I  knew  why  he  was  so  anxious 
to  see  Dave’s  Joe,  and  I  am  so  glad  we  found  him.  Father  never  talked  about 
other  people’s  faults  much ;  he  always  saw  the  good  in  people.  I  remember  he 
often  said,  “I  want  to  do  what  is  right.” 

I  remember  that  Uncle  Elias’  Henry  once  said  that  his  Uncle  Shem  and  his 
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father  were  two  of  the  best  men  he  ever  knew.  I  think  maybe  his  nieces  and 
nephews  appreciated  Father  more  than  we,  his  own  children,  did.  We  just 
took  him  for  granted.  Our  father,  as  all  those  who  knew  him  best  knew,  was 
a  wonderful  man — so  kind,  honest  and  self-sacrificing;  and  he  in  turn  appreci¬ 
ated  kindness  very  much.  That  was  all  it  took  to  make  him  happy.  And  yet, 
as  I  remember,  he  suffered  much  unkindness  from  some  of  us  in  the  family.  I, 
myself,  have  many  regrets  and  much  remorse  of  conscience.  Our  parents  were 
thrifty  and  economical.  Mother  was  a  good  gardener,  and  although  she  did 
not  know  about  vitamins  as  such,  she  had  them  anyway  and  fed  her  family 
well.  Mother  was  to  us  like  many  kindhearted  mothers  are.  She  thought  she 
was  good  to  us  when  she  took  our  part  and  let  us  have  our  own  way,  when  we 
often  would  better  not  have  had  it.  But  now,  we  take  that  as  she  meant  it. 

In  October,  1939,  we  moved  in  to  Wayland.  Mother  was  glad  for  the 
change,  but  it  was  not  good  for  Father.  So  in  December  we  went  to  live  with 
brother  Earls,  and  they  saved  the  day  for  us.  Father  soon  got  better  where 
things  were  more  quiet,  at  Earls’  upstairs,  where  we  lived  alone.  Father, 
Mother  and  I  lived  there  from  December,  1939  to  April,  1942,  when  Father 
passed  away  on  the  26th. 

When  Father’s  mind  began  to  fail,  he  used  to  call  me  “Daly”  quite  often, 
thinking  I  was  his  sister,  Delila.  She  was  the  nearest  like  a  mother  to  him  of 
anyone,  for  she  was  nine  years  old  when  Father  was  born,  and  for  many  years 
was  his  oldest  sister  at  home.  Then  he  told  me  of  his  troubles,  some  of  which 
were  hard  to  hear ;  but  I  know  they  were  true  and  they  may  have  had  much 
to  do  with  his  mind  going  the  way  it  did.  Many  days  he  and  I  spent  hours 
sitting  on  the  studio  couch  beside  each  other.  That  seemed  to  satisfy  him.  Of 
course  I  usually  had  reading,  writing,  or  sewing  I  could  do.  I  also  made  a 
scrapbook  of  things  that  became  precious  to  me  then,  and  when  I  read  them 
now,  those  days  become  real  again. 

After  1915,  Mother  always  kept  a  diary,  and  seldom  missed  a  day  writing 
in  it.  She  read  her  Bible  through  in  her  later  years.  She  was  reading  it  again 
but  passed  away  before  she  had  finished  it  the  second  time.  Earl  and  Mary 
slept  in  the  east  room  and  gave  her  the  care  she  needed  at  night,  while  Father 
and  I  had  the  west  room.  We  had  a  little  kitchen  and  a  hall  between  which 
made  a  very  nice  apartment. 

In  1940  Mother  spent  almost  ten  months  in  bed  with  a  heart  that  needed 
rest,  but  she  could  feed  herself  and  wait  on  herself  quite  well.  Later  she  had 
to  have  one  limb  removed  because  of  poor  circulation.  Although  she  suffered 
much  with  painful  heart  attacks,  she  was  a  very  patient  sufferer.  She  passed 
away  in  the  University  Hospital  in  Iowa  City,  Nov.  25,  1945. 

Now  a  few  gems  from  my  scrapbook: 
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“It  isn’t  His  load  that  is  heavy.  It  is  those  our  hands  have  made. 

That  hinder  us  on  our  journey,  on  our  aching  shoulders  laid. 

There  is  strength  for  the  cross  he  gives  and  balm  for  the  wounds  he  sends, 
But  none  for  our  needless  worries,  and  none  for  our  selfish  ends.” 

There  may  not  be  much  comfort  in  this,  but  later  I  found  another  one  that 
had  the  answer. 

“I  cannot  carry  it,  dear  Lord,  this  crushing  devastating  load, 

‘My  Child,  can  any  burden  be  too  heavy  for  the  Son  of  God?’ 

This  load  was  my  making,  Lord,  why  shouldst  Thou  carry  it  for  me? 
‘The  cross  was  thy  making  too,  yet  I  bore  its  weight  for  thee.’  ” 

“What  a  blessed  time  it  will  be  when  our  failures  and  our  burdens  will  be 
left  behind,  and  we  go  into  the  glory  world,  to  be  with  our  Dear  Lord  who 
made  it  possible,  all  of  Grace.  I  John  2  :28.  And  what  a  relief  and  what  a 
change  of  scenery  when  we  lift  our  eyes  from  our  sinful  self  and  see  Jesus 
whose  triumph  over  sin  and  self  is  ours  for  just  accepting  it.  His  righteous¬ 
ness  becomes  ours  and  we  become  safe  from  condemnation.  Rom.  4:5;  Rom. 
8:1,  2;  Psalms  147:11  and  Psalms  130.” 

“I  saw  one  hanging  on  a  tree,  in  agony  and  blood 

Who  lifted  up  his  eyes  on  me  as  near  the  cross  I  stood. 

That  look  of  love  and  sorrow  said,  My  life  for  thee  I  give 

This  blood  is  for  thy  ransom  paid ;  I  die  that  thou  mayst  live. 

“Never  till  my  latest  breath,  can  I  forget  that  look, 

It  seemed  to  change  me  with  that  look,  tho  not  a  word  he  spoke. 

Again  He  looked  in  love  which  said,  ‘I  freely  all  forgive, 

This  blood  is  for  thy  ransom  paid,  I  die  that  thou  mayest  live.’ 

“Then  I  who  trembling  learned  to  see,  that  I  my  Lord  had  slain, 

Was  filled  with  peace  because  for  me,  he  bore  that  grief  and  pain. 
Thus  while  His  death  my  sin  displays,  in  all  its  blackest  hue, 

Such  is  the  mystery  of  grace,  it  seals  my  pardon  too.” 


IN  REVIEW 

In  looking  hack  over  what  we  have  written  of  the  life  and  faith  of  the 
ancestors  of  Fred  Swartzendruher  and  Sarah  Voder,  we  get  the  impression 
that  they  were  very  ordinary  people,  belonging  to  the  great  middle  class  of 
their  time.  However,  they  were  a  part  of  a  minority  group  who  had  been 
expelled  from  their  native  land  because  of  their  religious  faith,  and  they  were 
living  in  strange  lands  as  refugees.  As  a  minority  group  they  were  living  in 
semislavery  under  all  manner  of  handicaps  and  restrictions.  Their  most  able 
leaders  had  been  killed  and  their  goods  confiscated.  In  Romans  5:3-5  the 
great  Apostle  says,  “.  .  .  tribulation  worketh  patience;  and  patience,  experi¬ 
ence  ;  and  experience,  hope ;  and  hope  maketh  not  ashamed ;  because  the  love 
of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost.”  No  doubt  this  ac¬ 
counts  for  their  firm  faith  in  God,  and  their  unwavering  adherence  to  the 
Bible  as  their  rule  of  life.  This  also  accounts  for  their  hope  for  the  future, 
which  made  the  things  of  earth  seem  trivial,  and  for  the  love  and  fear  of  God 
so  manifest  in  their  lives. 

In  the  records  of  the  genealogies,  we  see  the  family  of  Fred  and  Sarah  grow 
from  one  family  in  the  first  generation  to  nine  families  in  the  second,  sixty-six 
in  the  third,  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  the  fourth,  and  in  the  fifth,  three 
hundred  and  sixteen  so  far.  This  is  not  a  large  family  numerically,  as  families 

go- 

We  have  had  our  portion  of  affliction,  suffering  and  sorrow  as  the  records 
show.  We  have  not  been  a  long-lived  family.  As  far  as  I  can  recall,  only  one 
had  passed  the  age  of  ninety  years,  and  one  had  passed  eighty.  Eight  have  now 
passed  their  allotted  time  of  three-score  and  ten,  and  four  of  these  are  getting 
quite  close  to  the  four-score  years  now.  I  suppose  we  could  all  say  as  the  old¬ 
est  one  of  us  says  in  his  Reminiscences,  “My  life  has  not  been  easy,  in  fact  it 
has  been  hard,  but  it  has  been  good.”  “Psalms  90:10. 

Ours  has  been  an  honest,  hardworking  family,  who,  if  not  always  literally 
— for  there  are  professional  people  among  us — then  figuratively,  earned  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  As  far  as  these  records  show  or  this  author 
can  recall,  there  have  been  no  persons  dependent  on  public  charity,  no  one  in  a 
mental  institution  and  no  one  a  public  charge  in  a  reformatory.  Although  we 
have  nothing  to  boast  of,  we  are  glad  to  say  ours  has  been  an  honorable,  trust¬ 
worthy  and  law-abiding  group  of  three  hundred  and  sixteen  families. 

We  have  seen  by  these  records  that  when  they  came  to  America,  our  fore¬ 
fathers  were  of  the  Amish  division  of  the  Mennonitc  Church.  At  that  time 
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this  division  was  quite  sharp  and  plain.  It  was  caused  mostly  by  a  difference 
in  interpretation  and  application  of  the  scriptural  principles  that  both  groups 
had  always  believed  and  held  to  as  the  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God.  Both 
groups  recognized  the  18  Articles  of  Faith  as  adopted  at  a  Peace  Conference  in 
Dortrecht,  Holland,  in  1632  as  the  “Chief  Articles  of  Our  Christian  Faith.” 
For  many  years  the  Amish  Mennonite  and  the  Mennonite  groups  worked  side 
by  side  in  America,  each  maintaining  their  own  organization,  but  working  to¬ 
gether  in  many  places  in  the  outreach  of  the  churches.  (See  Conferences  of 
American  Mennonites  and  Amish  Mennonite  Conferences  and  Mergers, 
Glimpses  of  Mennonite  History  and  Doctrine,  W enger,  pp.  106  and  111.) 

In  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  some  of  the  Amish  Mennonite 
conferences  merged,  redistricted  geographically,  and  dropped  in  most  cases  the 
name  Amish.  About  this  same  time  a  movement  was  taking  place  in  the  Amish 
churches  away  from  what  seemed  to  some  an  extremely  conservative  stand  in 
doctrine  and  discipline,  and  churches  were  organized  called  Conservative 
Amish  churches,  as  distinguished  from  the  so-called  Old  Order  Amish  Church. 
The  Conservative  Amish  are  now  called  Conservative  Mennonites.  This  ex¬ 
plains  why  in  our  families  we  have  C.  Mennonite,  Mennonite,  and  Amish 
families.  As  far  as  we  know  these  distinctions  were  not  known  in  the  early 
Mennonite  Church  in  America  except  Amish  and  Mennonite. 

In  these  family  records  thirteen  failed  to  give  their  church  affiliation.  Of 
the  303  families  who  did,  about  80%  are  Mennonite.  Of  these,  seven  families 
are  Amish  Mennonite  and  eighteen  are  C.  Mennonite.  Of  the  remaining  20% 
of  the  families,  twenty-eight  are  Methodist ;  twelve  are  Lutheran ;  five  Bap¬ 
tist ;  four  Presbyterian;  three  Catholic,  and  the  rest  belong  to  other  Protes¬ 
tant  churches. 

As  to  occupations,  it  is  hard  to  make  a  summary.  Many  did  not  give  their 
occupation  and  many  gave  several.  Many  ministers  and  Christian  workers  are 
farmers  or  follow  trades  to  support  themselves  while  they  serve  their  church. 

Thirty  of  the  heads  of  the  316  homes  listed  were  ordained  men.  Of  these, 
14  were  bishops,  13  were  ministers,  one  an  elder  and  three  were  deacons.  One 
served  for  many  years  as  a  college  president.  A  good  number  have  served  in 
the  educational,  charitable,  missionary  and  publishing  work  of  the  church,  both 
in  the  home  land  and  on  foreign  fields.  Several  are  Doctors  of  Medicine,  one 
is  a  Chiropractor,  one  a  Dentist,  and  there  are  several  Registered  Nurses. 
One  man  has  been  a  railroad  man  for  fifty  years,  now  retired.  He  had  been 
an  engineer  on  one  of  the  Great  Western’s  fine  passenger  trains  out  of  St. 
Paul  for  many  years.  One  was  much  decorated  for  distinguished  service  as 
radio  man  on  an  aircraft  carrier  in  World  War  II.  Also,  one  woman  was 
distinguished  as  one  of  the  pioneer  lady  business  managers  of  Professional 
Baseball. 
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We  should  also  not  fail  to  mention  those  of  the  family  who  have  been  faith¬ 
ful  Christian  farmers,  business  men,  mechanics  and  other  laborers  who  are 
after  all  the  backbone  of  society. 

In  this  study  of  the  faith  and  life  of  the  ancestors  of  our  grandparents  we 
found  little  reference  to  formal  schooling.  Somewhere  we  are  told  that  the 
Prussian  school  system  was  the  best  in  the  world  in  their  time.  We  do  not 
know  how  much  this  affected  our  people  in  Waldeck  who  were  a  minority 
group  and  of  the  laboring  class.  They  probably  had  at  least  what  we  would 
consider  a  good  elementary  education  for  their  time.  They  were  concerned 
that  their  children  should  have  at  least  as  much.  Grandfather  Ered  did  all  he 
could  that  his  children  should  have  more  schooling  than  he  had.  He  built  a 
school  house  himself  on  his  own  land  and  urged  people  to  use  it  so  that  his 
children  and  other’s  might  be  taught. 

I  well  remember  that  w’hen  he  wras  an  invalid,  bedfast  with  rheumatism,  he 
called  me  to  his  bedside,  gave  me  a  book  and  asked  me  to  read  for  him.  I  was 
perhaps  ten  years  old  and  w  as  proud  to  read  for  grandpa.  I  think  since  that 
his  object  may  have  been  to  see  if  his  grandchildren  were  learning  as  they 
should. 

Grandfather  sawT  that  his  father’s  and  his  half-brother’s  schooling  was  of 
much  help  to  them,  especially  to  his  father  in  his  ministry.  His  father,  our 
great  grandfather,  did  considerable  writing  about  religious  matters  and  kept 
in  touch  with  other  church  leaders  by  correspondence.  Much  of  this  material 

t 

is  preserved  and  available  now.  Some  has  been  handed  down  through  his  suc¬ 
cessors  in  the  church  to  the  present  time.  We  have  a  copy  of  some  material 
that  was  printed  in  the  Menno?iite  Quarterly  Review  some  years  since.  This 
I  have  in  the  form  of  a  20  page  booklet  entitled  “Documents  Relating  to 
Jacob  Schwarzendruber.”  I.  An  Amish  Bishop’s  Conference  Epistle  of  1863. 
II.  Catalog  of  an  Amish  Bishop’s  Library.  III.  The  Minutes  of  the  Amish 
Conference  of  1809.  This  is  from  the  Mennonite  Historical  Library,  Goshen 
College.  The  first  and  second  of  these  are  of  special  interest  to  this  family  be¬ 
cause  much  of  it  comes  from  our  great  grandfather’s  pen.  The  first,  translated 
by  Harold  Bender,  deals  with  w  hat  we  would  call  problems  before  the  church 
in  his  day.  Some  things  he  deals  wTith  in  this  epistle  are  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  scriptural  teaching  of  non-resistance  in  war  time,  the  question  of 
baptism,  on  what  conditions  members  of  other  denominations  might  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  or  without  being  baptized,  the  matter  of  extravagant  wedding 
feasts,  and  the  social  custom  of  bundling  as  practiced  in  New  England  and 
also  in  Pennsylvania. 

Especially  interesting  to  our  family  is  his  reference  in  this  article  to  the 
aged  Christian  Yoder  in  the  Glades  Amish  Church,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms,  and  whose  judgment  and  counsel  he  sought  because  he  had  been 
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a  Bishop  and  church  leader  for  many  years.  This  Bishop  Christian  Yoder  was 
the  grandfather  of  our  grandmother  Sarah.  They  had  evidently  been  pro¬ 
moters  and  co-workers  in  the  early  Amish  Conferences. 

The  Catalog  of  an  Amish  Bishop’s  Library  by  John  Umble  of  Goshen  Col¬ 
lege  should  also  be  mentioned  here.  He  has  compiled  and  catalogued  the  writ¬ 
ings  which  have  been  treasured,  recopied  and  handed  down  from  Bishop  to 
Bishop  for  several  generations  in  the  Swartzendruber  family.  Elmer  Swartz- 
endruber  now  has  many  of  these  and  has  recopied  much  of  the  material.  I 
have  some  of  this  borrowed  from  Brother  Swartzendruber  and  had  hoped  to 
include  some  of  it  in  these  records.  However  for  want  of  space  we  can  use 
very  little,  but  much  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  Historical  Archives  at  Goshen 
College.  These  writings  have  to  do  with  Amish  Mennonite  faith  and  life, 
Church  polity,  discipline,  history,  decisions  of  minister’s  meetings,  conference 
resolutions,  personal  letters,  etc. 

A  pastoral  letter  written  by  Grandfather  Fred’s  father  to  my  grandparents 
when  they  were  a  young  family  in  the  Amish  Church  in  Iowa  reveals  much  of 
the  faith  and  life  of  our  fathers.  A  translation  follows:  “A  greeting  to  you 
and  your  wife,  my  dear  Brother  Christian  Guengerich,  with  a  wish  to  you  of 
everything  the  best  for  soul  and  body.  Remember  us  for  good  in  your  prayers. 
I  will  do  likewise  for  you  as  God  gives  grace.  I  am  constrained  to  write  a  few 
lines  to  you  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  friendliness.  I  trust  you  may  receive  it  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  it  is  given. 

“In  our  conversation  last  Sunday  I  sensed  that  you  seemed  rather  weak  in 
the  foundation  of  your  faith.  It  made  me  wonder  all  the  more  because  you 
are  an  attentive  listener  in  the  preaching  service.  Therefore  I  want  to  give 
you  a  bit  of  advice.  Read  the  articles  of  our  faith  diligently  and  do  not  neg¬ 
lect  to  pray  and  to  shape  your  life  accordingly.  Your  Uncle  Christian,  with 
whom  I  spent  two  and  a  half  years  as  a  mill  apprentice,  prayed  twice  a  day, 
week  days,  and  on  Sunday,  three  times  when  no  one  hindered  us.  Your  father 
observed  this  too,  and  your  grandfather  too,  as  I  told  you.  Do  not  let  the 
world  hinder  you  in  this.  If  you  cannot  do  it  regularly,  do  not  give  it  up  alto¬ 
gether.  It  is  your  soul  food. 

“Take  this  booklet  and  read  diligently  what  our  Savior  did  for  you  and  for 
me  to  redeem  our  souls  with  His  blood.  If  you  feel  little  inclination  and 
interest,  so  reckon  that  to  your  weakness  or  indolence.  Take  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  and  read  it  regularly.  It  is  the  book  of  all  books  through  which  our 
fainting  souls  may  be  refreshed.  And  if  it  should  be  the  case  that  you  read  the 
papers  on  Sunday  (which  I  hope  not),  lay  them  aside  for  another  day  and 
take  the  Book  of  God  that  the  Sunday  may  be  hallowed  right. 

“Herewith  I  wish  you  and  your  wife  everything  well  for  soul  and  body  so 
that  when  we  are  called,  we  may  sing  together  with  the  angels  of  heaven  the 
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beautiful  heavenly  anthems  throughout  all  eternity  which  will  never  end. 
Amen. 

“Please  take  this  little  from  me  given  from  a  motive  of  love  from  me  who 
loves  you  and  your  loved  ones  from  the  depth  of  my  heart.  I  remain  your 
minister  who  seeks  your  salvation.  Jacob  Schwarzendruber. 

“Do  not  forget  what  your  mother-in-law  wrote  from  Lancaster.  When 
you  have  read  this,  give  it  back  to  me  again.  May  God  Bless  you  in  the  Name 
of  Jesus.” 

Evidently  our  grandfather,  Frederick,  did  not  write  much.  Writing  must 
have  been  rather  difficult  for  him.  All  we  have  from  his  pen  is  a  note  book 
with  some  notes  concerning  church  affairs,  sermon  outlines — or  rather  scrip¬ 
ture  references  for  sermons  on  special  occasions,  some  travel  notes,  some  rec¬ 
ords  of  church  members,  and  records  of  relatives  and  family.  There  is  one 
notable  exception.  We  have  a  tract  of  24  pages  printed  in  German,  which  we 
translated  hoping  to  find  room  for  it  in  this  book.  Since  that  is  impractical,  I 
will  just  tell  a  little  about  it.  The  title  is  A  Sober  Reflection  Concerning 
Extravagant  Feastings  and  Wedding  Festivities.  How  Do  Luxurious  Feast¬ 
ing  and  W edding  Celebrations  Harmonize  with  the  Word  of  Godf''  “Be- 
trachtat”  and  arranged  by  Preacher  F.  Schwarzentruber.  Perhaps  the  word 
used  here  would  mean  studied  and  investigated  and  tried  to  answer  by  the 
evidences  found. 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  my  early  teens,  I  was  given  this  German  tract  by  my 
grandfather  and  asked  if  I  could  read  it,  I  suppose  I  answered  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive.  But  when  I  read  it  with  the  purpose  of  translating  it,  I  found  that 
Grandfather  Fred  had  brought  together  evidences  from  scripture  and  from 
other  books  in  such  a  way  that  I  marvelled  at  the  thought  and  effort  he  had 
put  into  it.  The  excessive  eating  and  even  drinking  that  were  sometimes  prac¬ 
ticed  among  the  Amish  of  his  day,  and  the  hilarity  and  voluptuousness  and  dis¬ 
order  were  a  grief  of  soul  to  him.  And  so  he  found  words  and  writings  of 
others  that  helped  him  express  his  convictions  in  no  uncertain  tones.  His  selec¬ 
tions  from  scripture  reveal  that  he  knew  his  Bible  and  could  use  it  effectively. 

I  also  have  articles  from  others  of  the  second  generation  that  would  be  edi¬ 
fying  reading  for  their  descendants.  L  ncle  Jake’s  articles  on  “Die  Zwangs- 
schulen”  (Compulsory  Education  schools)  would  help  us  to  see  the  attitude  of 
our  fathers  on  the  very  alive  educational  question  of  their  day.  A  few  excerpts 
may  give  us  some  idea  of  his  thought:  “The  compulsory  education  laws  of  our 
land  are  very  well  established  to  accomplish  that  for  which  they  were  intended, 
to  make  good  citizens,  not  necessarily  Christians.  They  do  not  require  Chris- 
tion  character  for  teachers  but  good  moral  character.  Moral  may  mean  much 
or  little.”  He  calls  attention  to  the  novels  and  fables  in  textbooks  and  libraries 
and  warns  of  their  danger.  Another  thought:  “We  are  aware  that  Christian- 
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ity  is  not  hidden  away  in  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  mind,  however  much  less 
is  it  to  be  found  in  the  wisdom  of  this  world  which  is  foolishness  with  God.” 
I  Cor.  3:  19a.  Harold  der  Wahrheit,  Oct.  1  and  Oct.  15,  1915. 

Another  of  the  second  generation  who  did  some  writing  and  is  mentioned 
in  the  Reminiscences  is  Uncle  Elias.  He  loved  to  write  and  wrote  some  very 
good  articles,  especially  on  the  question  of  the  literal  reign  of  Christ  upon 
earth.  In  his  time  that  was  quite  a  live  question.  There  were  those  who 
thought  the  world  was  getting  better  and  that  Christ  would  come  soon  and 
reign  upon  earth  in  a  literal  kingdom  (Post-millennialism) .  The  other  group 
believed  that  Christ  would  come  before  there  could  be  a  millenium  (Pre- 
millennialism ) .  Uncle  was  not  carried  away  with  either  theory.  He  believed 
that  much  of  the  language  pertaining  to  the  coming  of  Christ  is  figurative  and 
that  we  need  to  be  prepared  for  his  coming  at  any  time.  He  was  an  a-millen- 
nialist. 

As  a  minister,  I  worked  with  Uncle  Elias  as  deacon  for  many  years  and  we 
always  got  along  fine.  I  refused  to  take  part  in  a  controversy  of  that  kind 
although  Uncle  thought  I  leaned  toward  the  wrong  side.  We  discussed  it 
sometimes  and  I  got  much  help  from  him  on  questions  of  doctrine.  He  was 
sound  and  firm  and  knew  what  he  believed  but  he  was  charitable  toward  those 
who  differed  with  him.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  work  with  Uncle  Elias  when  I 
was  a  young  man  working  in  the  ministry.  Someone  has  said  that  we  should 
thank  God  for  men  like  our  Uncle  Jake  was,  and  I  would  say  we  should 
thank  God  for  men  like  our  Uncle  Elias  too,  as  well  as  all  those  who  were  our 
forefathers.  They  were  very  human  and  would  not  want  to  be  eulogized,  but 
they  loved  God  and  tried  to  serve  Him  faithfully.  God  dealt  very  bitterly 
with  some  of  our  families  as  the  records  show,  but  the  Bible  says  that  whom 
the  Lord  loveth  he  chastens.  Heb.  12:6.  Lam.  2:32. 

Of  the  third  generation,  Sanford  C.  Yoder  has  done  much  writing.  His  first 
book,  published  in  1925,  was  Brief  Outlines  of  Bible  Study.  Since  1940  he 
has  written  the  following  books,  For  Conscience  Sake,  Down  South  America 
Way,  Old  Testament  Poetry,  Eastward  to  the  Sun,  1 forsetrails  Along  the 
Desert  and  Things  ' That  Remain.  He  has  also  written  many  articles  for  the 
church  papers  and  at  the  present  time  is  preparing  a  new  hook  for  publication. 
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